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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


POOR LAWS AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVENTH DAY. 


Saturday, 25th April, 1908. 


At the Offices of the Local Government Board for Ireland, Custom House, Dublin. 


The Right Hon. Lord George Hamilton, G.C.S.I., etc., etc. {Chairman). 


The Right Hon. Sir Henry A. Robinson, K.C.B. 
Mr. F. H. Bentham. 

Dr. A. H. Downes. 

Mr. T. Hancock Nunn. 

The Rev. L. R. Phelps. 


Mrs. Sidney Webb. 

The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Ross. 

Mr. R. H. A. G. Duff ( Secretary ). 

Mr. E. J. E. Craven {Assistant Secretary). 
Mr. J. E. Devlin {Assistant Secretary). 


Mr. Edmund Boubice, called ; and Examined. 


99351. {Chairman.) You are an Inspector of the Local 
Government Board for Ireland ? — I am. 

99352. We have got a very full Statement from you, 
Mr. Bourke, as to the law and administration and practice 
of the Poor Law in Ireland ? — I have prepared this 
Statement for the Commission. {The Witness handed 
in the following Statement.) 

1. The history of poor relief in Ireland prior to the 
year 1838 is briefly set out in the Appendix to the 
Report furnished by the Royal Commission on Local 
taxation in 1902 ; it seems unnecessary, therefore, 
to relate it in this Memorandum, and as the matters 
connected with the administration of the Medical Chari- 
ties and Dispensaries Acts, and the Public Health 
Acts, are being dealt with by the Medical Commis- 
sioner of the Local Government Board (Ireland), they 
will also be omitted. 

2. In the year 1833 a Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the condition of the poor in Ireland and 
the means existing for their relief, and in 1836 they 
tumished their Report. Their direct recommenda^ 

•trccom- ti0 JP were : — 

lations V'^t a legal provision should be made, and rates 
ln li Royal levied for the relief and support of incurable as well 
'“mission- as curable lunatics; of idiots, epileptics, cripples, 
deaf an d dumb, and blind poor, and all who 
laboured under permanent bodily infirmities, such 
relief and support to be afforded in public institutions ; 
also for the relief of the sick poor in hospitals, infir- 
maries, and convalescent establishments, or by extern 
attendance, and a supply of food, as well as medicines, 
where the persons to be relieved were not in a state to 
be removed from home ; also for the purpose of emigra- 
tion, for the support of penitentiaries, to which 
vagrants might be sent, and for the maintenance of 
deserted children ; also towards the relief of aged and 
infirm persons, of orphans, of helpless widows with 
young children, of the families of sick persons, and of 
■casual destitution. 

429-X. 2,000 — Wt. T.L. 313. 5/10. Wy. & S. 4339) 


These recommendations did not, however, meet with Mr 
the approval of the Government, and Mr. Nicholls- hnurW 
afterwards Sir George— one of the English Poor Law 
Commissioners, was directed to make further inquiries, 25 April 1908. 

and on his reports the original Poor Relief Act of 1838 — 

was framed. Poor Law 

3. I propose to deal with the subject matter of this 
Memorandum under the following heads on Mr * 

1. Central Authority. Niclioils’ Re- 

2. Local Authority. P°l' t - v . 

3. Relief:- c.50 ’’ 

(a) Indoor. 

(b) Outdoor. 

(c) Various. 

4. Lunatics. 

5. Chargeability. 

6. Finance. 

7. Audit. 

8. Labourers. 

9. Distress. 

10. Some points of difference between the Irish 
and the English and Scotch systems. 

11. Statistics. 

CENTRAL AUTHORITY. 

4. Section 1 of the Irish Poor Relief Act, 1838, pro- , e. o Vic 
vided “ that the Poor Law Commissioners for the time c 56 sec 1, 
being shall be the Commissioners to carry this Act into The Poor 
execution,” and the administration of the Act was ac- Law Com- 
cordingly controlled by the English Poor Law Com- missioners. 
missioners until the year 1847, when a separate Com- 
mission, styled the “Commissioners for administerin'’ in e. n y,., 
the Laws for Relief of the Poor in Ireland,” and con- c 90 W 1 
sistmg of the Chief Secretary and the Under Secretary Separate 

to the Lord Lieutenant, and a third person appointed Commission 
under the title of Chief Commissioner, was created, for Ireland. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


Mr. Edmund The constitution of this Commission was changed by 
Bourke. the Medical Charities (Ireland) Act of 1851, two per- 
— ; — sons being added to it, one of whom was required to be 

25 April 1008. a physician or surgeon of not less than 10 years’ 

. standing. This authority ceased to exist in name in 
14 & 16 Vic., 1872, when the Local Government Board (Ireland) was 
c. 08, sec. 1. established, consisting of a President, being the Chief 
35 & 36 Vic. Secretary, the Under Secretary, a Vice-President, and 
c . G9 > ’ two Commissioners, one being qualified to act as the 

secs.’2 & 3. Medical Commissioner under the Medical Charities 
The Local (Ireland) Act of 1851. Since that date the composition 
Government of the Board has not undergone any permanent change, 
Board. though its functions have been greatly enlarged by sub- 
, sequent legislation, especially by the Local Govem- 

efl'ected by ment Act o£ 1898 > whereby also the powers conferred 
Cl & 62 Vic. on t£le different members were somewhat altered, 
e. 37, sec. 102. 5. The duties and functions of the Central Authority 

are so numerous that it would not be possible within 
Central t,le limits of this Memorandum to give an exhaustive 

Authority £ ’ s * i o£ them, but the principal ones may roughly be 

y ' classed as follows : — 

1 & 2 Vic., 6. I. — To form, dissolve, or alter unions, etc., and 
c. 5fi, sees. 15, to cause workhouses to be erected. 

16 & 35. In pursuance of these provisions 130 unions were 

May form, formed by 1842, and in 1850 the number had increased 
dissolve, or to 163. Of these, four have since been dissolved, 
alter Unions. i oav j n g 159. These areas were formed much on the 
same plan as in England. The chief market town in 
each part of the country was taken as a centre, and a 
workhouse erected close to it, and the adjoining rural 
district within a radius of 10 miles or more was 
attached to it. 

Four unions — Newport, Donaghmore, Glin, and 
Gortin — have been dissolved, and the areas of which 
they were comprised have been added to adjoining 
unions. 

The power to alter unions has been exercised from 
time to time. At the time of the passing of the Local 
Government (Ireland) Act, the Board made 16 al.tera- 
fcions of union boundaries, affecting 24 unions, in order 
to form satisfactory rural districts. 

1 & 2 Vic., 7. II. — To make orders and regulations for the 
c. 66, see. 3, & following purposes : — Regulating the election of guar- 
10 & 11 Vic. dians ; the government of workhouses and the poor 
c. 90, sec. 11 therein ; the guidance and control, appointment and 
May make removal of officers ; the guidance and control of guar- 
orders, regu- dians, wardens and other officers, paid and unpaid, 
lations, Ac. acting in the management and relief of the destitute 
poor ; the keeping, examining, auditing, and allowing 
or disallowing of accounts ; the making of contracts 
in all matters relating to the management of relief of 
the destitute poor ; the administration of out-door 
relief ; the time of meeting of guardians ; the manage- 
ment of district schools ; the boarding-out of orphan 
and deserted children. 

The regulations for the above may be general or 
particular, and in the former case they require the 
approval of the Lord -Lieutenant. They may be en- 
forced by mandamus in the Court of King’s Bench, 
and any person neglecting or disobeying any sealed ’ 
order of the Board is liable to a penalty on conviction. 
The legality of the orders of the Board may be tested 
by means of a Writ of Certiorari. 

Principal The principal order's made in occordance with these 

orders. provisions are the General Regulations, the Work- 
house Rules, the Nursing Order, the Accounts Order, 
Pauper Children Regulations. 

In addition to the power to make the above-men- 
tioned regulations and orders, the consent or approval 
of the Board is necessary in many instances. 


8. III. — To hold inquiries on oath in connection with 
the Poor Relief and other kindred Acts. 

Inquiries of this nature are now almost always held 
i by one of the Board’s inspectors. 

9. IV. — To dissolve a Board of Guardians and to 
> appoint paid officers to act in their place. 

In cases where the Board of Guardians of any union 
failed to hold regular meetings, or where, through 
■ default of the guardians, their duties were not duly 
’ and effectually discharged, the Commissioners were re- 
quired, by the terms of the sections mentioned in the 

0 margin, to dissolve the Board of Guardians and to 
appoint such and so many officers as they might think 
fit to carry into execution the provisions of the Poor 

1 Relief Acts. The salaries granted to these officers 
were to be fixed by the Commissioners and paid out of 
the rates, and unless their appointments were revoked 
sooner by the Commissioners they were to hold office 


for one year and thenceforth until the time of the next 
election of guardians. 

Although it has not been found necessary since the 
Local Government Act, 1898, came into force to exer- 
cise this power, prior to that date it was not infre- 
quently resorted to. During the famine period 33 
unions were dissolved, as it was found that in dis- 
tricts where there was great destitution, the details of 
administration demanded more time than ordinaiy 
Boards of unpaid persons could reasonably be expected 
to bestow on them, and since that time 20 Boards 
have been superseded, either on financial grounds or 
for persisting in acting contrary to the Board’s General 
Orders, or for being guilty of corrupt practices. Two 
vice-guardians were, as a rule, appointed ; but there 
have been occasions where the affairs of the union were 
entrusted to the care of a single officer. 

10. V. — To appoint inspectors, auditors, and other 
officers to assist in carrying the Acts into execution. 10 & 11 It 

The number of inspectors and auditors appointed in 00, set.; 
pursuance of this power has varied from time to time. 35 & 36 Vt, 
There are at present: — ■ c. 69, tec. 5 

9 inspectors for Poor Law purposes, one of whom 
also performs duties Iconnected with County R ' 
Councils. 


2 medical inspectors for Poor Law purposes. 

5 medical inspectors (medical charities). 

4 engineering inspectors and one temporary in- 
spector (architect). 

2 lady inspectors, appointed from year to year, 
who look after board'ed-out children. 

At present 20 inspectors are employed under the 
Labourers’ (Ireland) Acts — viz., 6 salaried and 14 
supernumerary (i.e., employed as their services are 
required). 

The number of permanent auditors is 17. The audit 
staff also includes at present one temporary auditor 
and three audit clerks. 

11. VI. — The duties of a general inspector are varied, 

and some of them cannot be very clearly defined. He is Duties of 
assigned a particular district containing about 20 General 
unions, and' is required to send to the Local Govern- Inspectors 
ment Board every half-year a report on each of them. 

These reports are generally sent by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to the guardians, with a request that they 
should adopt the suggestions contained therein. It 
is also part of an inspector’s duties to hold inquiries 
on oath, and he is empowered to summon witnesses, 10 & lib 
and to enforce the production of documents; but his c. 90, sec. c 
chief function is to act as the local agent of the Board, 
to keep them posted in all matters within his district 
that should be brought under their notice, and' of 
which they are unlikely to obtain cognisance from other 
sources, and to endeavour to get local authorities to 
carry out the Board’s regulations and views, when 
any conflict of opinion between them and the central 
authority happens to arise. 

The duties of the two workhouse medical inspectors 
are in many respects similar to those of the general Of bora- 
inspectors ; but they are, for the most part, confined , 
to matters relating to the management of the work- 
house infirmaries. ns£ 

The two lady inspectors look after the children who of Lady 
aro boarded out, and are required to furnish reports on inspector 
their condition to the Board, by whom they are com- 
municated to the guardians. 

The duties of auditors are detailed in that part of 
the Memorandum relating to Audit. ^ 

12. VI. — To combine two or -more unions for the J;' . j 


formation of district schools. This power has only 
boen exercised in two instances, namely, in the cases May fon° 
of the Trim and Glin District Schools. The former Dish™ 
combination comprises the Unions of Drogheda, Dun- School'- 
shauglilin, Navan, Trim, and Kells, the old Trim Gaol 
having been converted into a school ; while the latter 
consists of the Unions of Limerick, Kilmallock, New- 
castle, Listowel, Croom, and Rathkeale, the workhouse 
of the dissolved Glin Union being acquired for the 


purpose. &2 Tic. 

13. VII.— To -hold workhouse and real property ‘ ^ 
connected therewith, and require guardians to uphold gec? 34S 
and maintain same. The Board may sell and convey May Hol- 
lands purchased or vested in them, (may purchase or pro j>ertv 
hire land, and erect a fever ward thereon. They may jOYicV 
purchase or hire (with approval of Lord Lieutenant) sec . 20. 
land for the agricultural instruction of workhouse 
children or for district schools. 


I 
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14, VIII. — To direct guardians to appoint such paid 
11 & 1- Vi • 0 gj cers 0 f a un i on w ith such qualifications as they may 
& 2. think necessary, and in default of such appointment 
it Vic *c. 31i being made by tfie guardians, to appoint such officers 
JU g||’ ' themselves; also to define the duties, regulate the 
salaries, determine the continuance in office or dis- 
’’ missal of such officers, and the nature of the security 
31, & to be given by them. 

l(i\ ic., e. 31, q'ijege powers confer on the Central Authority a 
set. 25. supervisory control over the appointment and dis- 

Mav direct m j ssa .i 0 f the principal union officers who are specifi- 
Guardians to cal j y re f erre( l to in one or otlier of the Board’s General 
ppoint Orders, and who cannot legally be paid any salary 

® cers ' until their appointments have formally been sanc- 

tioned. Such officers, too, are not liable to be dis- 
missed by the guardians, without the Board’s sanction, 
though, except in the case of the clerk, chaplain, or 
treasurer, they can be suspended from duty. All 
minor officials are regarded as assistants, and may be 
summarily dismissed by the guardians, except in the 
case of attendants on the sick. Their appointments, 


years, or persons receiving a fixed emolument from the Mr. Edmund 
rates. Bour/ce. 

Bankrupts. SUpri! 1908. 

Persons guilty of corrupt practice. 

Persons guilty of perjury, felony, or fraud, or » G ro '32’ 
who had been adjudged liable to any forfeiture oij '&’•»» A. ’ 
for supplying for their own profit goods for the R ' ggc £ ’ 

use of any workhouse. 6 & 7 Vic. 

Persons in holy orders and ministers of any de- c. 92, sec. 22. 
nomination. . * 0 v . 


however, even in the case of temporary officers, require 
to be sanctioned. The chaplains of workhouses hold 


appointments direct freon the Central Authority. 


Con’iol only 15. IX.— In the event of a workhouse being full, or 
leral, and u. r re . aS0 ji of fever unfit for the reception of destitute 

J . ,1.. T9 .1 nnarrlia.ne tn administer 


poor, the Board may authorise guardians to administer 
outdoor relief to persons who ordinarily would not be 
eligible for such relief. They are, however, specifically 
prohibited from interfering in any individual case for 
the purpose of ordering relief. 

16. It will thus be seen that the administration of 


tion and control of the Local Government Board. The 
supervision of such administration is earned out (a) 
Administratively and (6) Financially. 

(a) Administratively, in the following ways : — 

(1) It is provided by the Board’s regulations 
that the clerk of every union, after each ordinary 
meeting of the guardians, shall forward to the 
Local Government Board a copy of the minutes 
of the guardians’ proceedings at such meeting. 
Thus tlie Board become acquainted with all the 
business transacted by every Board of Guardians 
in Ireland, and can act where action is necessary. 

(2) By means of their inspectors a permanent 
relation is maintained between the Board and the 
Guardians. • 

(b) Financially :— Control is exercised by the 
auditors, who are appointed by the Board. These 
officers audit the half yearly accounts of the several 
unions, and inquire into not only the legality, but the 
reasonableness, of the guardians’ expenditure. Per- 
sons aggrieved may appeal to the Local Government 

35 & 36 Vic. Board against any allowance, disallowance, or sur- 
AnnuaT ‘ charge made by the auditor. 

Report. 17. The Local Government Board are required to 

11 Vio-, make an annual report concerning the execution of the 
e. 90, see. 21. powers and duties vested in them to the Lord Lieu- 
Hfcl5Vie., tenant, and this report must be laid before both 
20 - Houses of Parliament. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY. 


Women, until 1896, were not eligible for election as c . 5^ sec . 19. 
guardians. The Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) 

(Women) Act, 1896, however, removed disqualification ou Vie., c. 5. 
by sex or marriage, in the case of persons otherwise 
qualified. Annlicalion 

Under the Local Government (Ireland) Act, women 0 f l £ naet . 
are still ineligible for the office of county councillor. men t s Order, 
They are, however, eligible to be guardians, district j sos. 
councillors, and town commissioners. Art. 12 (2) 

20. Prior to 1898 the qualifications of persons Constituency 
entitled to exercise the franchise at Poor Law, Muni- for electing 
cipal, and Parliamentary elections varies greatly, as Guardians 
will be seen by reference to the numerous sections of under system 
the general and local Acts of Parliament in which the m force prior 
subject is referred to. As regards Poor Law elections, fc0 18yb - 
it may be stated that every ratepayer who under the 
last rate made in any union had paid or contributed, 
or was liable to pay or contribute, rate in respect of 
property in any electoral division, district of electoral 
divisions, or ward, had a vote or votes in the electoral 1 & 2 Vic., 
of guardians in such electoral division, district of c. 06, sec. 81. 
electoral divisions, or ward, according to the following 
scale of votes, viz. : — 

Where the net annual value was below £20 one 
vote, above £20 and under £50 two votes. 

Above £50 and under £100, three votes, 

Above £100 and under £150, four votes, 

Above £150 and under £200, five votes, 


Above £200, six votes. 

In every case where the occupier paying rate w 


entitled to deduct any part from the rent paid by him 
he could claim double the number of votes above men- 
tioned, and there were some other provisions by which 
certain persons were entitled to additional votes. 

21. Owners or immediate lessors who were rated for 25 & 26 Vic., 
property not in their actual occupation— for example, c. 83, 
where the annual value of a holding did not exceed sees, loci 1/. 
£4 — might vote in the election of guardians in respect 
of the property for which they were so rated, subject 
to their furnishing a description of the property to „ 0 

(Iip oiia.rrlians a month nrior to the date of the election. ‘ " .... , 


18. By the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act of 1838 the 
s. 15 & 18. Commissioners were authorised to join townlands 
together so as to form a union, and to divide any union 
into electoral divisions and to fix the number of 
guardians to be elected for each electoral division. 
They were also empowered to fix the qualification for 
Qnalification liie °ffi ce °* guardian, and by the Act of 1849 they 
of elected were enabled to fix a different qualification for dif- 
fiuardian. ferent electoral divisions in the same union, this power 
12 & 13 Vic., being in both cases subject to the condition that the 
‘ RM, sec. o! qualification must consist of being entitled to vote at 
elections of guardians in such union, but not so as 
to require a higher qualification than a valuation of 
£30. In the orders fixing the qualification, which 
were issued in the exercise of these powers, the highest 
limit adopted was £30 and the lowest £5 (in five 
special cases in co. Mayo), and the average about £20. 
In twelve unions a different qualification was named for 
p erson . different electoral divisions. 


the guardians a month prior to the date of the election. c V )( ," gee 

A ratepayer was also allowed to appoint a person y 0 ' t j„„ i, y 
to vote as his proxy. proxy! 3 

22. In addition to the elective element, provision was Ex-officio 
also made for a certain number of ex officio guardians Guardians, 
selected from the justices of the peace (not being in How 
holy orders or a stipendiary magistrate or assistant selected, 
barrister). The proportion was at first fixed at one- 
third of the number of elected guardians, and this 10 Vic., c. 31, 
was subsequently increased to an equal number. f jg ’ 
Where the number of resident justices exceeded the 
number of guardians, only such of the highest rated 
as should make the number equal to. the number of 
elected guardians were entitled to act. In the great 
majority of cases, however, the number of resident 
justices fell short of the number of elected guardians, 12 & 13 Vic., 
oocqc it urnc nrnvidfifl that the difference <■ veo 7 


and in such cases it was provided that the difference c . 104, sec. 7. 
was to be made up from duly qualified justices resident 
in other parts of Ireland who were possessed of an 
estate of the yearly value of £50. 

In 43 instances the resident and non-resident justices 
together fell below the number of elected members. 

23. The Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, made Constitution 
a complete change in the manner of election and the of Board of 
constitution of a board of guardians. It enacted Guardians 
that in a rural district the district councillors for under L.U. 


19. The following were declared ineligible for the 
post of guardian : Paid officers under the Poor Law 
, or Medical Charities Acts, or persons who had been 


ec. 22, paid officers and had been dismissed within five 


that in a rural district the district councillors for nnder L.G. 
every electoral division should be the guardians for that 
division; that in an urban district the guardians ^y jc 
should be elected by the Local Government electors c 3 _ s:c 24 ' 
in the same manner and at the same time as district ’ ’ 

councillors for a rural district, and should be simi- 
larly qualified and hold office for a similar term. 

24. To qualify for the office of councillor or guar- Qualification 
diari it is necessary that the person to be elected shall necessary for 
be a Local Government elector for the district, or P wsltlon - 
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Mr. Edmund during the whole of the 12 months preceding the elec- 
Bourkc. tion have lived in the district. 

* The following are ineligible for the position : — (a) 

2o April 19 08. aliens, infants ; (b) persons who within 12 months 
p . previous to their election, or since their election, have 

oIUtuTp for bo . e " in receipt of union relief; (c) persons who have 
the position. 7 lfc , uve years of their election, or since their elec- 
Application tlo . n ' k® 011 convicted of any crime, or sentenced to im- 
of Enact- prisonment with hard labour, and not received a free 
ments Order. Pardon, or been adjudged bankrupts, or have made a 
1898, Art. 12 composition with their creditors ; (d) persons holding 
/•i t co v P^ aces °I profit under the Council or Board, or con- 
<)i & 02 Vic., cerned in bargains or contracts with the Council or 
' A, ,,, Board; (e) persons in holy orders and ministers of 
sei. up Religion. 

Period of 25. District councillors and urban guardians hold 
g nice - . o ffi ce for a term of three years. The rural district 
Cohstituencv co , unclllors and guardians are elected by the persons 
tor electing wh ? Se " a ™ es a PP® ar on the “Local Government Re- 
cuardians 8 glsfcer of ® le ctors.” This expression means as respects 
uuder exist- all l county or borough, district, electoral division, 
ing sy.-tem. 5^, ' or ot “ er area, the Register of Parliamentary 
sec. !)8 (10). Electors, which relates to such area, together with the 
Local Government Supplement.” This supplement is 
an addition made to the Register of Parliamentary 
Electors of every person who would, but for being a 
peer or a woman, or being registered as a Parliamen- 
61 & 62 V'ic tal 7 elector elsewhere, be entitled to be entered in the 
c. 2, sec. 2. ’ re g |ster - (The Registration (Ireland) Act, 1898, re- 
quired that the lists. of Parliamentary electors should 
in future be made up by Poor Law electoral divisions 
instead of by Parliamentary polling districts.) 

26. It will thus be seen that the property qualifi- 
cation for guardians has been abolished, and with it 
the cumulative vote ; while the ex-officio element has 
been superseded by additional elected representatives, 
each division now returning two members, where pre- 
viously only one was elected. 


RELIEF. 

(a) Indoor ; (b) ; Outdoor ; (c) Various. 


27. The original Act of 1838 only made provision 
tor relieving destitute persons in a workhouse Tt 


lor relieving destitute persons in a workhouse. It 
enacted that, in the first place, such destitute persons, 


1. as by reason of old age, infirmity, or defect, were 
>f unable to support themselves, and destitute children 
should be relieved ; and, secondly, such other persons 
as the guardians might deem destitute, preference 
being given to persons resident in the union. The 
provisions of this Act were of a permissive character 
only, the question of affording relief being left to the 
discretion of the guardians, who were empowered to 
appoint wardens to assist them. By subsequent Acts 
of a similar character, the guardians’ authority was 
very much enlarged, the following being some of the 
principal additional powers conferred on them : — 

(a) To send destitute poor, deaf, dumb and blind 
3 . children, under the age of 18, to any institution for 
- the maintenance of such cases, approved of by the 
Commissioners, with the consent of the parents and 
guardians, and to pay for their maintenance there ; 
this power was extended by a subsequent Act, so as to 
permit of persons so afflicted, and above the age of 
’ 18. being sent to any hospital or institution estab- 
lished for the reception of persons suffering from such 
> infirmities, provided that the cost of maintenance did 
not exceed 5s. a week in each case. Under the fourth 
section of this latter Act the guardians, with the con- 
sent of the Local Government Board, were empowered 
to send any idiotic or imbecile paupers to the work- 
house of any other union, or to contract for the main- 
tenance of such cases in any public or licensed estab- 
lishment for the relief of idiots or imbeciles, at a cost 
not exceeding 5s. a week. 

The Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, 1843, authorised 
i. guardians to send any destitute poor persons from the 
workhouse to any fever hospital, and to pay the cost of 
maintenance in the fever hospital ; and Section 16 of 
the same enactment enabled them to make provision 
for the treatment of “ poor persons,” affected with fever 
or other contagious disease, without being restricted, as 
in the oase of ordinary Poor Law relief, to the “desti- 
,, tute poor” alone. This was extended by a subsequent 
Act to poor persons requiring infirmary treatment. 
This enactment also enabled inmates of a workhouse 
to be sent for special treatment, whether medical or 
surgical, to any hospital or infirmary, and the cost 
of their maintenance and treatment to be paid for 
by the guardians. 


28. The amending Act of 1847 made one very impor- iff Vie 
tant change in the law relating to indoor relief. What sec. 1 ’ ° 3 ' 
had hitherto been permissive now became compulsory, p .’. 
the guardians being required to make provision for rtHef of " fot 
the due relief of all such destitute persons as were destitute 
permanently disabled from labour by reason of old made * 
age, infirmity, or bodily or mental defect, and of such obligatory 
destitute persons as, being disabled by reason of severe ° 
sickness or serious accident, were deprived of the means 
of earning a subsistence for themselves, and of poor 
widows having two or more legitimate children depen- 
dent on them ; and to take orders for relieving and 
setting to work in the workhouse of the union such 


other persons as they might deem to be destitute poor 
who were unable to support themselves. After the 
passing of this Act, therefore, it became the duty of 
the guardians to see that relief was afforded to all 
destitute poor persons, and section 7 gave to relieving p owe f 
officers, then (section 4) for the first time created, the Relievine 
•power to afford between the meet, ions nf.+.ht. cmaivlinnc nn; 


power to afford between the meetings of the guardians Officers to 
“ provisional relief,” in any one of the forms therein afford pro- 
specified, to any destitute person whatever in all visional 
cases of “ sudden and urgent necessity.” relief. 

This Act enacts that no relief given under its Sec. 9. 
authority shall be given to any person not resident in Relief of per- 
the union when so relieved, but subsequent legislation fonsnotresid- 
is responsible for many exceptions to this (rule, such as : "'S ' n Union. 

Sending sick persons to extern hospitals ; 25 & 26 Vic., 


Paying for the maintenance in England of paupers sec. 1(2) (a) 
liable to removal to Ireland. 63 & 64 Vic., 


29. In the great majority of oases of indoor relief r ' 23- 
the responsibility for granting it, though it nominally Responsi- 


devolves on the guardians, really’ rests with the reliev- bility of 
ing officer. Persons can be admitted to the workhouse ®S} ievi . n 3 
in three different ways. Officer in con. 

I. — By order of the guardians. pfcSw. 

II. — By order of the relieving officer. 

.HI- — Ry the master, or, in his absence, the matron 
without any order, in urgent and sudden cases. 

The second method is the more usual one, and 
though, of course, it is only supposed to be exercised 
in urgent cases, and the guardians at their weekly 
meetings can decline to continue the relief and direct 
that the inmate should be discharged, they very seldom 
adopt this course, except in the case of able-bodied 
persons. Even under these circumstances the responsi- 
bility, of the relieving officer does not cease, inasmuch 
as should the person so discharged apply to him again, 
after tire close of the guardians’ meeting, for admis- 
sion, he is bound to take the case into consideration, 
and should the applicant be, in his opinion, destitute 
and a fit subject for admission to the workhouse, to 
afford him the necessary relief. 

The responsibility of the master is somewhat similar Responsi- 
to that of the relieving officer, inasmuch as he must bility of the 
not consider himself bound by any previous decision Master, 
of the guardians ; if, however, a case is not one of 
extreme urgency, he can, as a rule, shift his responsi- 
bility by referring the applicant for admission to the 
relieving officer of the district, who generally resides 
close to the workhouse. 


30. Those responsible for the Poor Relief Act of Outdoor 
1838 were evidently opposed to the granting of outdoor Relief. 
relief in any shape, but the terrible distress that pre- 
vailed in Ireland at the time of the great famine made 

it clear that the existing powers for the relief of the 
destitute were wholly inadequate, and the extending io Vic., c. 3b 
Act of 1847 was passed, enabling guardians to relieve sec . i. ’ 
the classes already referred to under indoor relief, as 
aged, infirm, sick and widows with two children, 
either in or out of the workhouse, and also able-bodied „ 9 

persons, where, owing to one reason or another, they bec ' 
could not be accommodated in the workhouse. In Can be 
the latter case, however, such relief had to be granted to 
authorised by order of the Poor Law Commissioners, able-bodied 
the period for which the order remained in force was persons 
limited to two months, and the relief afforded could under spec® 
only be given in food. conditions. 

31. The provisions of this section (2) have not of Sec. 7. 
late been resorted to, exceptional destitution of the r 

kind to which they apply being met either by excep- „ rant ed pro- 
tional measures, which will be referred to under the visional'? 1? 
heading of distress, or by the relieving officer by Relieving 
virtue of the powers conferred on him to grant pro- Officers in all 
visional relief in all cases of sudden and urgent urgent and 
necessity. These powers are very far-reaching, and sudden 
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25 & 26 Vic. 


properly so, for the relieving officer is solely respon- 
sible for the care of the destitute, except jvhen the 
guardians are sitting, and unless he were able to 
shelter himself from blame or surcharge under some 
very elastic statutory provision, undue suffering would 
undoubtedly be experienced by the poor. Cases in 
which these powers of the relieving officer have to be 
exercised arise frequently from the operation of a 
10 tic. o. <ti, section of the Act of 1847 known as “ the Gregory 
fee. If- clause,” which prohibited the granting of relief, either 
The Gregory in or out of the workhouse, to persons who were in 
the occupation of more than a quarter of a statute 
acre of land ; this prohibition was modified in a sub- 
sequent Act, in so far as it related to indoor relief, 
but persons occupying this amount of land are still 
debarred from being granted outdoor relief by the 
guardians. It frequently happens that such persons 
are absolutely destitute, but that if they were given 
sufficient help to enable them to subsist for a week 
or so, they would find some means of living without 
breaking up their homes and going into the work- 
house, and this assistance it is in the power of the re- 
lieving officer to afford "in kind” until the next 
ordinary meeting of the guardians. The latter, how- 
ever, cannot continue the relief to the occupier, 
although the Local Government Board have been 
advised and have informed the Boards of Guardians 
that, if the wife or any member of the occupier’s family 
is disabled from labour by old age, infirmity or sick- 
ness, they can grant such person outdoor relief. 


Special pro- 


32. Snecial provision for persons who have become 
destitute by reason of eviction from their dwelling 
is made by an Act passed in 1848, which provides that 


' , the relieving officer shall render all necessary help to 
-SOI such persons until the npi-f. mocfmr, — 


such persons until the next meeting of the guardians, 
who may then provide them with relief to the same 
extent as destitute poor persons who are disabled from 
labour by reason of old age, infirmity, etc., for the 
period of one month, after which they can only be re- 
lieved under the ordinary law. • 


33. In addition to the relief given under the provi- 
sions previously referred to, guardians are legally 
empowered to assist poor persons in the following dif- 
ferent ways : — 


6 & 7 


(a).— P auper Children. 


n. c. llfi Ull< ler the Grand Jury Act of 1836, in the case of 
sec 109 ’ a . n J c , d under two years of age “left exposed and 
Pmvkinn d , eS€ ~ ted T «“y P arish i» Ireland,” it was lawful for 
relief nf ° r ^ 16 ® rand dur y< on the application of any two cess- 
pauper cliil- P a ? er . s ’ P r f enfc f .°t a sum , n °t exceeding £5 to be 
dren under , °“ suc “ pansh for the maintenance of such 
Grand Jury chlld up to the attainment of 12 years of age. Similar 
Act of 1836 P° wers appear to have been given under the Vestries 
and Vestries An Act passed in 1864, however, abolished 

Acts. vestry cess, and declared that the Acts for the relief 
27 Vic., c. 17 of the destitute poor in Ireland should be applicable 
• to all cases of destitute deserted children which were 
then relieved or relievable under the Acts relating 
to parish vestries, or under the Grand Jury Act, or 
1 o any ot ' ler t° r the relief of deserted children, 
c.oc'see.'ii. . 34 ' In the first Irish Poor Relief Act of 1838 there 
'OVic-.c. 3l’ 1S , no specific provision dealing with the training of 
21 & 22! children, but the guardians are empowered “at their 
discretion ” to take orders for relieving and setting to 
work in the workhouse “such destitute poor persons 
as ... may be unable to support themselves, and 
destitute children.” 




enabiin7° 35 ‘ The Poor Relief Extension Act of 1847 enabled 
North and th «. guardians of the North and South Dublin unions 
8outli Dublin i oan ‘ n hhe establishment of a school for the educa- 

tions to I’cn of children under 15 years of age who were in- 
form a Joint ma ies of one or other of these workhouses, the control 
'-chool. of such school to be under a joint Board of Manage- 


ment, and the Poor Law Commissioners were 
ilVio v P° were d to hire or purchase land not exceeding 25 
*25 so’ “res and to erect a suitable building thereon. The 


dfion 2 Sam ? • ® na, hled the Poor Law Commissioners to 


mission. d ‘ stricts for the management of children not above 
Os to com- years of age. This section was subsequently re- 

i'foe unions P~ aled ’ and other provisions made in lieu thereof, 
purposes w “ e reby the Commissioners might combine any two or 
. education "l 016 unions in Ireland for education of children under 
11 children. 15, _ and the provisions of the previous Act as to the 
hiring or purchase of land and the erection of a school 
was extended to unions so combined. 


35. This Act also provided that the majority of the Mr. Edmund 
Uuardians of any union might memorialise the Com- Bourke. 

missioners to hire or purchase additional land for the 

employment and instruction of children, inmates of 25Apr*J1908. 

the workhouse under 16 years of age, and the Com- 

missioners might, with the approval of the Lord Lieu- Sec - 1- 
tenant, hire or purchase for the purpose such quantity ! >0 "® r lo 
as they might think requisite, not exceeding 25 acres. ac 4!‘ lr f la!ld 
U7 mu,, r> r ■ . for mstruc- 

i>f. I lie 1 ocr Law Commissioners m their third lion of 
Annual Report for 1849 report as follows children. 

“The powers vested in us by the Poor Extension 
Act and by the 11 and 12 Vic. c. 25 for forming 
district industrial schools have not yet been called 
into operation, nor could it be expected that under 
the depressing circumstances which have recently 
affected most parts of the country the guardians 
should attempt to found institutions which, though 
calculated to produce most important and beneficial 
results for the future, must at the outset entail 
considerable additional expense. The guardians of 
several unions have, however, sought to obtain addi- 
tional land for the agricultural instruction of boys, 
and we have recommended their application for the 
purpose to your Excellency’s approval.” (In their 
fifth Report the Commissioners state that they 
usually stipulate that such farms should be held in 
connection with buildings wholly detached from the 
main workhouse.) 

38. The district schools previously referred to — Trim 
and Glin— were established in 1887 and 1893. The 
daily average numbers in these two schools during the 
year ended 30th September, 1906, were : — 

Glin, 238. 


Trim, 148. 

39. Under Section 9 of the Poor Relief Act of 1862 25 & 26 Vic , 
the guardians were for the first time authorised to ?: 83 ’ sec - 9 - 
provide for the relief of orphan and deserted children * revisions 
out of the workhouse. This section has since been for , lef of . 
repealed, but it is worthy of note as being the starting Jeserted 0 " 


wui uiy OI none as oenig tne starting ,, ‘ . , , 

point of what is now known in Ireland as the boarding- Jver w. kt ’ 


out system. The powers of the guardians under this the Work- 
section were limited and restricted to children not house 
exceeding 8 years old, but by an Act of 1869 the age on „ ' 
limit was increased to 10 years, and in 1876 to 13 32 “ 33 Vlc -> 
years. This latter Act also gave powers to the Lccal c ' 2a ' 
Government Board to make regulations with regard to 39 & 40 Vic., 
the conditions under which children should be placed c - 25, 
out at nurse and generally with respect to their super- s;cs - 2 & 3. 


40. The Acts of 1898 and 1912 made further provision 61 & 62 Vie.- 
for the relief of pauper children, and guardians are c. 30. 
now empowered to board out up to the age of 15 years 2 Ed. VII., 
any child being an inmate of the workhouse who c. 16. 
comes within any of the following categories Extension of 

. . boarding-out 

(1.) A legitimate child : — powers. 

(а) Both of whose parents are dead. 

(б) One of whose parents is dead, the other being 
under sentence of penal servitude. 

(c) One of whose parents is dead, the other suffer- 

ing permanently from mental disease. 

(d) One of whose parents is dead, the other being 
permanently bedridden or disabled and an 
inmate of a workhouse. 


(f)* Deserted by both parents. 

(</) Deserted by one parent, the other being dead. 

(h) Deserted by one parent, the other being under' 

sentence of penal servitude. 

(i) Deserted by one parent, the other suffering: 
manently from mental disease. 


( j ) Deserted by one parent, the other being per- 
manently bedridden or disabled and an inmate 
of a workhouse. 


* The Board are advised thatachi'd is “deserted” with- 
in the meaning of the Pauper Children Acts, 1898 and 1902, 
when there lias been a wilful omission to take charge of the 
child on the part of a person legally bound to do so. That 
if, for example, a father knows that his child is being main- 
" workhouse and omits to take the child into his 
the child may be deemed to be “ deserted ” by 


the father. 
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Mr. Edmund 
Bourkc. 

2oApt il 190S. 


B milling out 
beyond the 
limits of the 

Cl & D 02 Vic., 
c. 30, see. 1 
(2) (a). 


02 & 03 Vie. , 
c. 37, sec. 1. 

empowered 

parental 

rights. 

01 & 02 Vic., 
e. 30, see. 2. 
Children may 

schools. 

Sec. 3. 


(/c) Deserted by one parent, the other being out of 
Ireland. 

(l) One of whose parents is under sentence of penal 

servitude, or suffering permanently from 
mental disease, or permanently bedridden or 
disabled, and an inmate of a workhouse, or is 
out of Ireland, the other -parent being likewise 
in one of these conditions. 

(ii;) An illegitimate child: — 

(m) Whose mother is dead. 

(n) Deserted by its mother. 

(o) Whose mother is under sentence of penal servi- 

tude. 

(p) Whoso mother is suffering permanently from 
mental disease. 

(g) Whoso mother is permanently bedridden or 
disabled, and an inmate of the workhouse. 

(r) Whose mother is out of Ireland. 

41. Some Boards of Guardians have not yet availed 
themselves of their power to board out children, owing, 
it is alleged, to the difficulty experienced in finding 
suitable homes for them. This difficulty has been 
overcome in some instances by boarding out the chil- 
dren beyond the limits of the union, which the guar- 
dians are empowered to do. 

42. The number of children boarded out in Ireland 
on the 30th March, 1906, was 2,178. 

43. In 1902 two lady inspectors were appointed tem- 
porarily to inspect the boarded-out children, and have 
since been continued from year to year. 

44. Under the Poor Law Act of 1899 the guardians 
are empowered in certain cases to assume the rights 
and powers of a parent over children until they reach 
the age of 18 years. This valuable provision has 
been availed of in many cases where the surviving 
parent is unfit to have control of the children. 

45. Guardians are now empowered to send inmates 
of the workhouse daily to the nearest National School 
for instruction. They can also board children in 
schools other than National schools, which have been 
certified by the Local Government Board. This power 
has up to the present only been exercised to a very 
limited extent, the number of schools so certified being 
only 11, and the number of children sent there about 
60. 


14 t 15 Vic 46. The Acts referred to in the margin gave powers 
e. 35 sec. 10.’ *° guardians to defray out of the rates the expenses 
Powers with of any pauper boy incurred in joining the Naval 
regard to Service or in being apprenticed to the Merchant Ser- 
i l>prenticing. vice. In the latter case their powers were restricted 
17 & 18 Vic., by certain conditions, such as an age limit, and the 
c. 104, consent of the guardians of the electoral division 

sec. 144. charged with the expenses. 

40 & 47 Vic. 47. In 1883 an Act was passed dealing with the 
<>, 4i. apprenticeship of boys to the Sea Fishing Service, and 

57 & 53 Vic., an Act of 1894 made further provisions with regard 
c. 00, to the apprenticing of boys by guardians to the Mer- 

sec*. 100, chant Shipping and Fishing services. 

302 * 393 '. 48. Under the Pauper Children (Ireland) Act, 1898, 

01 & 02 Vic., a board of guardians may, with the consent of the 
0. 30, sec. 1 Local Government Board, in the case of any orphan 
or deserted child having reached the age of 15 years, 
• and having obtained such certificate of proficiency in 
reading, writing, and elementary arithmetic, as is 
mentioned in the second sohedule to the Irish Educa- 
tion Act, 1892, pay such fee as may be requisite to 
place such child in some suitable trade or business. 


(b). — E migration. 

1 & 2 Vic 49. The Poor Belief Act of 1838 provided that, on 
c. 5(T see. 51. the application of the guardians of any electoral divi- 
sion, the Commissioners might direct that a meeting 
of the ratepayers of that division should be held, and 
that if ait such meeting the majority in value of the 
ratepayers present agreed to the raising of a rate to 
assist emigration, the Commissioners might direct the 
guardians to raise such sum — not exceeding in any 
one year a shilling in the pound — as the Commissioners 
deemed requisite for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of poor persons to British Colonies. A subse- 
, „ - ... quent Act empowered two-thirds of the Commissioners 
'' gj ’ ic, ’g and of the guardians of any union, without consent of 
' c ' the ratepayers, to cause a rate not exceeding sixpence 
in the pound to be levied, to assist poor persons who 
had been inmates of a workhouse for three months to 
emigrate. 


50. Further powers were shortly afterwards intro- 10 Yic. c 31 

ducedl .to enable occupiers of land rated at less than sec. 13.’ 1 

£5, and who were willing to surrender their holding, 

to receive assistance to emigrate out of the rates, pro- 
vided that the immediate lessor of the land was willing 
to contribute two-thirds of the expense of the emigra- 
tion. The restriction of this kind of assistance to g ec3 j. ... 
workhouse inmates, previously referred to, was at the ’ " 1 

same time withdrawn, and it was laid down that the 
expenses incurred in aid of emigration of an occupier 
and his family should not be deemed expenses in- 
curred in the relief of the poor. 

51. The Poor Belief Act of 1849 conferred on guar- 12 & 13 yj, 
dians still greater powers with regard to emigration, c. 104, ses, 1 
They were empowered not only to assist persons to 26, 27 & 
emigrate to colonies, but also to foreign countries ; 

and, in addition to expending the rates for this pur- 
pose, they could borrow money on the security of the 
rates. 

52. The Arrears of Bent (Ireland) Act, 1882, gave 45 & 46 Vi’, 
further facilities to the guardians for borrowing for c. 47, sec. Ii, 
emigration purposes. The Commissioners of Public 46 & 47 \t. 
Works were empowered to lend, and special provisions c. 43, sec. Ii, 
were enacted for the repayment of such loans. Under 

the Land Law Act, 1881, the Land Commission, with 44 & 45 y,, 
the concurrence of the Treasury, might agree with any c . 49, sec. a 
person having authority to contract on behalf of any 
state or colony, or with any public body or public 
company, with whose constitution and security the 
Lana Commission might be satisfied, for the advance, 
by way of loan, of money to assist the emigration, 
especially of families and from the poorer and more 
thickly populated districts of Ireland. Not more than 
£200,000 was to be thus expended, nor a greater sum 
than one-third part thereof in a single year. 

53. Cases of assisted emigration are now of rare Provisions 
occurrence, chiefly owing to the operation of the for assktin: 
United States Immigration Acts prohibiting the land 1 - emigrate 
ing of paupers, as the Local Government Board feel now rarely 
themselves precluded from sanctioning any expend! availed ot 
ture from the rates for the purpose of assisting re- 
cipients of relief to emigrate to the United States. 

LUNATICS AND IDIOTS. 

54. A Boyal Commission appointed in 1904 is at 
present investigating the existing methods of dealing 
with mentally deficient persons who are not certified 
under the Lunacy Laws ; and as they have taken evi- 
dence with regard to the insane now maintained in 
Irish workhouses, and visited the lunatic wards in 
some of these establishments, it will be unnecessary to 
do more in this memorandum than to refer to the sub- 
ject very briefly. 

55. No specific provision on the subject is included No spcd'J 

in the Irish Act of 1838 ; such persons, if destitute, provision [« 
could, however, be admitted in the same manner as this classr- 
any other class of the destitute. Acton. 

56. In 1875, owing to the overcrowding in lunatic 38 & 39 It 
asylums, provision was made whereby, upon voluntary e- 87, ■ 
agreement entered into between guardians and boards , 

of governors respectively, chronic cases of lunacy, “ not n '?j’ j ]„ 
being dangerous,” might be transferred from the 
asylum to the workhouse, subject to the approval of ^ raa i Dt g 
the Local Government Board and the inspectors of j, arm less 
lunatics. The difficulties of giving effect to this ar- ] una ticsi> 
rangement proved so great that it was only acted on in W orkbou® 
four or five unions, and at present there are only two 
unions — viz., Ballymena and Limavady — where such ^ 
an arrangement is in force, and the total number of yA c * 5;, 
lunatics in these two workhouses so transferred is £ ' ec j. ' liaj 
only about 145. t ,f niaioip 

57. The Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, im- in "S3 
poses on the council of every county the duty of pro- P“°p oun |y 
viding and maintaining sufficient accommodation for Q 01 , nc ;|. 
the lunatic poor of that county. 

58. The Local Government Board, in their circular 
letter of 17th July, 1902, called attention to this, anil 
pointed out that, although the insane poor had been 
admitted to and detained in workhouses for various 
reasons, yet the workhouse could not be regarded as 
an institution for the reception, treatment, or custody 
of the insane. The Board urged guardians to gradually 
reduce the number of insane in workhouses by making 
a selection of the worst cases from time to time, and 
applying for their admission to the asylum. In this 
way it was hoped that all lunatics would be ultimately 
removed from workhouses to lunatic asylums. 
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, , er 0 f (The number of epileptics and other lunatics and 
5 a Hy idiots in workhouses on the 31st December, 1906, was 

jScienl 3,238, as compared with 3,334 at the end of the pre- 

ens in vious year.) 

■ 1906. 59. As already stated, the guardians of any union 

may, with the consent of the Local Government Board, 
contract for the reception, maintenance and support of 
any idiotic or imbecile pauper in any public or licensed 
asylum or establishment for the reception of idiots 
or imbeciles, and pay out of the rates the cost of main- 
tenance, etc., of such pauper up to 5s. per week. 

iiwart 60. The Stewart Institution, near Dublin, is the 
nslitution only institution in Ireland where imbecile children 
jr imbecile are received, 
hildren. 

CHARGEABILITY OF BELIEF. 

61. The area of chargeability, as originally fixed by 
the framers of the Bill in 1838, was twice contracted in 
a very material degree — first by the substitution dur- 
ing the passage of the Bill through the House of 
Lords, of electoral division for general union rating, 
and secondly, in 1850, by the increase in the number 
of electoral divisions from 2,049 to 3,438, consequent 
on the report of the Boundary Commission. 

S 2 Vic. 62. The original Act prescribed that the cost of 
.56, sec. 44. relief of a pauper inmate should be charged to the 
electoral division in which, according to the registry, 
he had been resident, and that should no statement 
regarding residence appear on the registry, the cost 
should be charged against the union. 

kl Vic., 63. The Act of 1843 defined residence in a division 
,92, sec. 12. as the occupation of a tenement, or sleeping in a 
} Vic., c. 31, division, for 12 of the 18 months immediately pre- 
H ii ... ceding admission to the workhouse. These periods 
lft) l’ were shortly afterwards altered to 30 months out of 
’ ’ seo ’ ' the preceding three years, and in 1849 further changes 
were made. 


S & 40 Vic. , 64- In 1876 it was enacted that when a person had 
.50, sec. 3. keen resident in a union for five years, relief granted 
to him should be charged to the whole union, unless 
he had lived in one division for four out of those years. 


ili 62 Vic., 65. Under the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 
i37,sec. 43. 1898, divisional rating was altogether abolished, and 
litisional the expenses of the guardians of a union must now 

D re- be raised equally over the whole union, and where a 

by union is divided between more than one county the 
!? on total amount to be raised over the whole union must 
JI "S' be apportioned between each divided part in propor- 
tion to rateable value, and the amount so apportioned 
to a divided part must be raised equally over that 
part, as if it were a separate union. 


66. The effect of this is to shift the burden of the 
poor rate, lightening it on those localities where the 
rate has been heretofore high, and increasing it in 
those in which it has beeni low. It was pointed out 
by the Chief Secretary when introducing the Bill that 
the change to union rating was rendered almost a 
necessity, apart from general considerations, by the 
provisions in the Act (Section 52), which throws the 
whole liability for the poor rate on the occupier, 
inasmuch as any increase over the amount in the 
standard year thus falls on him, and therefore the 
area of contribution had to be widened, since indi- 
vidual electoral divisions would be unable to bear 
the cost of exceptional relief even in a moderately bad 

•56, sec. 55, 67. The original Act enacted that the cost price of 

*ueiby any relief which the Commissioners ordered to be 
loan - given to any person by way of loan should be recover- 
iorien a kl© from the person to whom it was given, and it also 
®»ere contained a provision for recovering the cost of relief 
5 & ofj y: from pensioners, and the amending Act of 1862 pro- 

83, sec 4 ’ ''ided that guardians could recover from, any patient 
to sick ‘ tr ©ated in the workhouse infirmary, if they considered 

'Sons. such person able to pay, the average of the general 
o. cost of maintenance and medical and surgical treat- 
clients ment, masters and mistresses of domestic servants 
^oging to being liable for their maintenance during the con- 
Jnsh tinuance of service. This Act also provided that 
. s tebn- members of the Royal Irish Constabulary, if treated 
in the infirmary, should pay the full average cost of 
maintenance and establishment and medical and 
surgical treatment. 
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68. The liability of the relations of persons in re- 
ceipt of indoor relief is also defined by these Acts, 
and is as follows : Every husband is liable to main- 
tain his wife and children under 15 years of age, 
every father his child, every widow her child, and 
every mother her illegitimate child up to the age of 15. 

69. Children of poor persons are also liable ac- 
cording to their ability to support or to contribute 
to the support of such poor persons. 

70. All persons who on admission to the infirmary 
or fever hospital of a workhouse claim to repay the 
entire cost of their maintenance are entered in a 
“ separate register,” and are not subject to dis- 
franchisement. 


25 Apr# 1908. 
1 & 2 Vic., 


, 56, e 


!. 53. 


Liability of 
persons to 
maintain 
their rela- 

1 &2 Vic., 
c. 56, sec. 57. 

25 & 26 Vic., 


71. There is no law of settlement in Ireland, and, c. 83, sec. 6. 
consequently, no provision for the removal of paupers Paying 
from one union to another or from Ireland to England patients not 
or Scotland. An Irish-born person, however, who has subject to 
not acquired a settlement in these countries, and who di--iranchi.se- 
becomes a charge on the rates there, can be removed ment. 
to his native place. No law of 

settlement. 


FINANCE. 


72. The funds for defraying the expenses of the 
relief of the poor are derived from two sources : . — 

(1) From a rate made on the net annual value of 

the rateable property in a union. 

(2) From Exchequer grants-in-aid of Poor Law 

expenditure. 

73. The Act of 1838 authorised guardians of a union Poor Bate, 
to strike a poor rate, part of which was levied on i & 2 Vic. , 
electoral divisions and part on the union at large, c. 56, sec. 61. 
It was made once a year, and was paid by the 
occupier, who, however, was entitled to deduct half 

the amount from his superior landlord ; and by the 
subsequent Act of 1843, where the net annual value 6 & 7 Vic., i 
of the rateable property held by any person in a union c. 92, sec. 1. 
was under £4, the rate had to be paid by the imflie- 
diate lessor. 


74. This rate, made by the guardians and collected 
by officers appointed by them, was for some time the 
only source out of which public expenditure for the 
relief of the poor could be defrayed, but in 1867 the 
system of “ grants-in-aid,” which had been in force in 
England for a considerable time, was introduced, and 
was continued down to 1898. 

75. The passing of the Local Government (Ireland) 
Act in the latter year effected radical changes in the 
whole system of poor relief, especially as regards its 
financial aspect. Hitherto, a poor rate, although not 
strictly confined to its original meaning, was chiefly 
expended in relieving the poor ; it was levied by the 
guardians and collected by their officers. This was 
all changed. To the newly established bodies, county 
councils, was entrusted the financial business of the 
country, and henceforward the “poor rate” included 
not only the rate levied for relieving the poor, but 
that required for defraying all county and rural dis- 
trict expenditure, which previously had been levied by 
the Grand Jury as county cess, the duty of the 
guardians in connection with the provision of the 
funds necessary for their purposes being now confined 
to preparing an estimate and making a demand on 
the county council for the requisite amount. Another 
great change is the abolition of the electoral division as 
an area of charge for Poor Law purposes, all expenses 
of guardians having now to be raised equally over the 
whole union. The most important alteration, how- 
ever, is contained in the provision that all rate, except 
in one or two minor cases, must now be paid by the 
occupier, who shall not be entitled to deduct any por- 
tion thereof from his rent. 


01 & 62 Vic., 
c. 37. 
Changes 

Government 

(Ireland) 

Act, 1898. 
Sec. 51. 
Levied by 
County 
Councils 
and partly 
applicable lo 
County 
purposes. 

Sec. 43. 

Made a 

charge. 

Sec. 52 
Payable 
altogether 
by occupier. 


I.— SOURCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF GRANTS. 

(a). — Medical and Educational Expenditure. 

76. The first grant-in-aid of Poor Law expenditure 
in Ireland was voted by Parliament in 1867, and pro- 
vided for the recoupment of half the salaries of medical 
officers of workhouses and dispensaries, one-half the 

cost of medicines and medical and surgical appliances, Grants-in- 
and the whole of the salaries of workhouse school- a i,|. 
masters and schoolmistresses. 

77. This grant was voted annually by Parliament 
until March, 1899, when it ceased, the necessary pro- 
vision being made by the Local Government (Ireland) 

B 
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Mr. Edmund, Act, 1898, for like recoupment out of the Local Taxa- 
Bowrke. tion (Ireland) Account. In addition, there was made 

— payable from that account a grant of one-half the 

25 April 1908. salary of one trained nurse in each workhouse. A sub- 
. sequent Act provided further for the recoupment of 
half of any sum paid by the Guardians of any union 
c. ■>/, sec. sanction of the Local Government Board as 

Allocation of remuneration to a medical officer or trained nurse 
grant. temporarily employed to discharge the duties of a 

2 Ed. VII., medical officer of a workhouse or dispensary, or of a 
c 38. workhouse trained nurse, respectively, while absent on 

y ec _ g_ vacation under the regulations. The maximum 

amount, however, after allowing the additional recoup- 
ment specified in Section 5, to be recouped in any year 
on behalf of the guardians of any union under Sec- 
tion 58 of the Act of 1898, was limited to the amount 
actually paid on behalf of such guardians in the local 
financial year ending 31st March, 1902. 


Sec. 6 


Grant now 78. Prior to the coming into operation of section 
paid out of 58 of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, the 
Local Taxa- annual grant voted by Parliament towards Medical 
tio JAccouat. and Educational Expenditure varied each year accord- 
ing to the estimated amount likely to be required for 
the service. The grant was administered by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, and the payments were 
made direct to boards of guardians. The Act of 1898, 
however, provided that these recoupments should be 
made after the 1st April, 1899, out of the Local Taxa- 
tion (Ireland) Account (established under the Probate 
Duties (Scotland and Ireland) Act, 1888) to the various 
county councils on behalf of the unions wholly or 
partly comprised in their counties. The Local Taxa- 
tion Account is drawn upon under the discretion of the 
Lord Lieutenant, but the Local Government Board 
continue responsible for the examination and certi- 
fying of recoupment claims for Poor Law purposes for 
payment out of that account. 


79. To provide the necessary funds for these and 
other grants there is paid to the Local Taxation Ac- 
count from the Consolidated Fund in each year : First, 
an annual amount equal to the proceeds of the Local 
Licence Duties in the preceeding financial year ; and 
secondly, a fixed annual sum of £79,000. If these 
funds are insufficient the grants are to be propor- 
tionately abated, and, if more than sufficient, the ex- 
cess is to be accumulated to meet any further defi- 
ciency. 


(6). — Death Duty Grant. 

51 & 52 Vic., 80. Section 1 of the Probate Duties (Scotland and 
c - 50. Ireland) Act, 1888, provided for the payment to the 

Local Taxation (Ireland) Account, by the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, of the Irish proportion (9 
per cent.) of half the proceeds of the Probate Duty. 
The Finance Act of 1894 substituted for this grant a 
corresponding sum out of the Estate Duties. 

81. Under the Land Purchase Acts the grant is first 
paid into the Land Purchase Guarantee Fund, and, 
so far as not required for meeting charges on that fund, 
is transferred to the Local Taxation Account. The 
grant is apportioned as follows : — (1) £5,000 to the 
Royal Dublin Society for the improvement of the breed 
of horses and cattle. (2) One-half of the balance is 
remitted to county councils on behalf of boards of 
guardians. The share of each board of guardians is 
calculated in proportion to the sum expended by such 
guardians during the year ended 29th September, 
1887, on the salaries, remuneration, and superannua- 
tion of officers of the union in connection with the 
relief of the poor. (3) The remaining half of the 
balance to be distributed among the road authorities 
in Ireland. 


(c). — A gricultural Grant. 

61 & 02 Vic., 82. Under Section 48 of the Local Government (Ire- 
c. 37, sec. 48. land) Act, 1898, there is paid yearly from the Consoli- 
dated Fund to the Local Taxation Account a fixed sum 
of £727,555. This sum represents one-half of the rates 
levied in respect of agricultural land outside boroughs 
and urban districts in the standard year 1896-7 
(omitting certain “excluded charges”) and is paid 
over to county councils, and by them applied in relief 
of the new general poor rate levied on agricultural 
land in pursuance of the provisions of the Act. The 
share of this grant applicable to the reduction of the 
part of the poor rate levied to meet “ Union charges ” 
raised to meet what may be regarded as poor relief 
expenditure is £316,730 10s. 


n.— AMOUNT OF GRANTS : YEAR ENDING 31 sr 
MARCH, 1907. 

(a) Medical and Educational Expendi- 
ture £85,996 9 1 

(b) Estate Duty (Guardians’ share) ... 126,055 1 3 

(c) Agricultural Grant (Union charges) 316,730 10 0 


£528,782 0 4 

Details of distribution shown in Tables I, J, II. 

(See Statistics.) 

III. — CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE GRANTS 

ARE GIVEN. 

(a). — M edical and Surgical Grant. 

83. (1) Salaries : Within the limitation of the total 
recoupment imposed by section 6 of the Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Act, 1902, the condition precedent to 
recoupment is the approval of the Local Government 
Board to the actual salary of each medical officer in 
respect of which a claim is made. 

(2) Cost of Medicines, etc. : Conditions precedent to 
recoupment are set forth in the Medical Commis- 
sioner’s Memo., pp. 111 - 112 , paragraphs 102 - 112 . 

(3) Edueation : Prior sanction of salaries by Local 
Government Board. 

The examination of all these claims is exhaustive, 
and every precaution taken to ensure that recoupment 
is only made in cases fulfilling the requirements of 
the statutes and orders applicable thereto. 

(b) . — Estate Duty Grant. 

(c) . — Agricultural Grant. 

84. No conditions are prescribed. With regard to 
(6) the necessary calculation of the sums payable has 
to be made each year, as, while the basis of distribu- 
tion is fixed, the sum to be distributed varies in amount 
each year. The Agricultural Grant is stereotyped. 

IV. — OBJECTS AIMED AT BY THE SYSTEM, AND 

THE EFFECT OF THE GRANTS ON POOR 
LAW ADMINISTRATION. 

85. The foregoing summary of the "rants-in-aid indi- .... 

cates the uses to which they are applied. The objects aimed it It 
aimed at by the system are to afford relief to the local a tein ‘ 
ratepayer and at the same time to allocate the sub- 
ventions in such a way as to ensure that the greatest 
possible benefit should be derived from them. These 
objects have in a great measure been obtained, the 
grants for medical and educational expenditure having 
undoubtedly improved the Poor Law medical and „ , 

nursing arrangements and the standard of teaching tl e ” 0 
in workhouse schools, while the agricultural grant, the ° ia " 
political aspect of which must not be overlooked, en- 
abled the government of the time to assimilate the 

Irish system of local government to that in force in 
England, by transferring the control of local affairs to 
popularly elected authorities. 

86. In one very important point, however, these 
grants seem to be open to criticism, no attempt being 
made to differentiate between unions, with a view to 
affording relief where it is most needed. The view 
of the Local Government Board at present coincides 
with that expressed by the Poor Law Commission when 
the first grants were about to be made in 1867, viz., 
that the grants should be applied with some regard 
to the degree of necessity for expenditure existing in 
each union, and the ability of the district to contri- 
bute towards that expenditure. 

87. To adopt this principle in connection with the 
agricultural grant scarcely seems practicable, owing to 
the political features attaching thereto, but there is no 
such objection in connection with the redistribution of 
the other subventions, and it seems probable that a 
scheme embodying the principles of “ Necessity ” and 
Ability, if adopted, would tend to economy, and at the 
same time promote greater efficiency than has hitherto 
been achieved by the existing system. 

AUDIT. 

88. The Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, 1838, made provi- 1 & 2 '’ ic " 
sion for the audit of the accounts of the several «■ 5b- 
Boards of Guardians constituted under that Act. 

89. The audit thus established is not merely an 
accounting audit, but is a searching investigation by 
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the auditor into the lawfulness and reasonableness of 
all expenditure incurred, together with power to the 
auditor to onerate persons accountable with sums or 
balances not properly accounted for. 

90. .The several appropriate sections of the Act are 
briefly as follows : — 

This section empowered the then Poor Law Commis- 
sioners among other matters to make orders “ For the 
keeping, examining, auditing and allowing or disallow- 
ing of accounts.” 

91. Section 52 provides that : — 

“It shall not be lawful for the Commissioners, or 
any guardians or other persons acting in the execution 
of this Act, to apply, directly or indirectly, any money 
raised under the authority of this Act to the relief of 
destitute poor in any other manner than is herein 
expressly mentioned, or to any purpose not expressly 
provided for in this Act.” 

92. Requires every person, including the guardians, 
having the collection, receipt or application of any 
moneys assessed for the relief of the destitute poor, or 
holding or accountable for any balance or sum of 
money or books, deeds, papers, goods, or chattels 
relating to the relief of the poor, to render to the 
auditors appointed under the authority of the Act a 
full and distinct account in writing and in the pre- 
scribed form, of all moneys, matters and things com- 
mitted to their charge, or received, held or expended by 
them on behalf of the union ; this account, if so 
required by the auditor, they are obliged to verify on 
oath (which oath the auditor is expressly empowered to 
administer), under the specified penalities. 

93. The section further declared that: — 

“All payments, charges and allowances made by 
any guardian or other person, and charged upon the 
rates for the relief of the destitute poor, contrary to the 
provisions of this Act, or at variance with any order 
of the Commissioners, made under the authority of 
this Act, are hereby declared to be illegal and shall be 
disallowed accordingly ; and all balances found by any 
such auditor to be due from any guardian, treasurer 
or other person having the control of the poor rate, or 
accountable for such balances, may be recovered in the 
same manner as penalties and forfeitures are recover- 
able under this Act.” 

94. Empowers the Commissioners to appoint 
auditors, invest them with powers to require the 
attendance of persons, administer oaths, or in lieu 
thereof to require the making of statutory declarations 
and also requires obedience to and performance of the 
lawful orders of the auditors. 

95. The section further directs that : — 

“ Such auditors shall examine into the matter of 
every such account, and shall disallow and strike out 
of every such account all such charges and payments as 
they shall deem to be illegal or unfounded, and shall 
reduce such as they shall deem to be exorbitant, and 
shall insert in every such account such charges against 
the persons accounting as they shall deem such person 
liable to, specifying upon or at the foot of such 
account every such charge or payment and its amount, 
so far as they shall disallow, reduce or insert the 
same, and the cause for which the same is disallowed, 
reduced or inserted.” 

96. Under this section, read with Section 94 (ante), 
sums disallowed or found due upon audit are recover- 
able upon proof and conviction before two justices at 
petty sessions by distress and sale of the goods and 
chattels of the person surcharged, together with the 
attendant costs, or in default of sufficient distress to 
satisfy the warrant and costs the person in default is 
made liable to imprisonment until the amount is 
paid or for three months, whichever event may first 
happen. 

11 " 97. This Act, which was chiefly intended to confer 

on guardians power to give relief to poor persons out 
side the workhouse, contains the following provisions 
dealing with accounts and audit: — 

98. Guardians and their officers are required to 
keep accounts in the prescribed form, and the pro- 
visions of the former Act relating to audit, verifica- 
tion of accounts, disallowance or reduction of charges, 
and recovery of balances are extended to the opera- 
tions of guardians and their officers under this Act. 

99. Gives additional power to the auditor, pre- 
scribes how he is to make his certificate of disallow- 
ance or reduction, upon whom amounts are to be 
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debited, and requires that the sums so debited are Mr. Edmund 
to be paid to the treasurer of the union by the parties Bourke. 
concerned. .7190s 

100. Powers are further given to the auditor for J,u 
the recovery of the amounts found due by all the 

ways and means provided in the former Act, or in lieu 
thereof (and this provision is most important) the 
auditor may summon the persons surcharged to appear 
before any two justices of the county, who, on the 
production of the certificate of disallowance or reduc- 
tion, shall inquire whether the sum disallowed has 
been paid, and on failure of due proof of payment 
by the persons debited, the magistrates shall adjudge 
the persons to pay the sum, together with the cost 
of the application, and on failure of payment forth- 
with shall cause the sum and costs to be levied by 
distress of the goods and chattels of the person in 
default. 

101. It will be seen that this alternative procedure, 
which may or may not be adopted by the auditor, 
removes from the magistrates any discretionary power 
by way of appeal from the auditor’s decision, and 
prohibits them from considering or arriving at any 
determination on the merits of the surcharge. The 
section has received judicial interpretation in the 
sense stated (e.q., Reg. V. Roscommon, J.J. 12 L.R. 

Ir. 331, and Reg. v. Meath, J.J. 8 I.L.T. 415). 

102. Under the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 34 & 33 \q c . , 
1871, provision was for the first time made for the c. 109. 
audit of the accounts of governing bodies of towns 

in Ireland by the auditors of the accounts of Poor 
Law Guardians, the powers formerly enjoyed by town 
authorities of appointing their own auditors being 
repealed by the Act of 1872. 

103; Although the Act of 1871 did not in the first 
instance affect the audit of the accounts of Poor Law 
guardians, it is necessary to examine its provisions as 
they were subsequently extended, so as to embrace the 
accounts of guardians as noted hereafter. 

104. Directs the auditor to disallow and strike out Sec. 12. 
all payments, charges, and 1 allowances contrary to law, 

or which he deems to be unfounded, and to surcharge 
the same upon the person making or authorising the 
making of the illegal payment, certifying the same to 
be due from such person. He is required, on applica- 
tion by any party aggrieved, to state the reasons for 
his decision. Right is reserved to each person 
aggrieved to apply to the Court of King’s Bench for a 
Writ of Certiorari, with the object of having the 
auditor’s decision reviewed ; and the auditor is obliged 
to appear and defend his decision before the Court, 
being reimbursed all his costs and expenses out of the 
local rates unless the Court makes an order to the 
contrary. The Court has power to decide the question 
raised by the decision of the auditor, and may give 
the person prosecuting his appeal his costs, also out of 
the local rates. 

105. The section, however, provides, in lieu of this 
expensive form of appeal to the King’s Bench Division 
Court, an inexpensive appeal to the Chief Secretary 
(now the Looal Government Board— Act of V611) to 
decide upon the lawfulness of the reasons stated by 
the auditor for his allowance, disallowance, or sur- 
charge, with power to determine the question. 

106 Moneys surcharged are to be recovered by the Sec. 13. 
auditor if not paid within 14 daps after they are certi- 
fied to be due (i» ease there it no £>•“*£. 

powers conferred by the Poor Law Acts referred to 
previously. .. ' „ 

107 Power is given to the auditor to require the Sec. 14, 
production of all books and documents which he may 

deem necessary for the purposes of his audit. He may 
summon persons holding or accountab e for same to 
appear before him, and may require them to verify 
the same upon oath. . 

108. Penalties are provided for giving false evidence Sec. lo. 
or refusing to give evidence, or for altering, suppress- 
ing, destroying or refusing to produce books or docu- 
ments, persons so offending being deemed guilty of 
misdemeanour. 

109. These sections which relate to audit have been bee. 16. 

modified by later legislation. 17 & 18 ‘ 

110. This Act established the Local Government 35 & 30 \ ic. , 
(Ireland) Board, and transferred to that Board certain c . 69. 
powers and duties formerly vested in the Poor Law 
Commissioners, the Lord Lieutenant, the Pr y 

Council, and the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. - 
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Mr. ’Edmund 111. This section in effect repealed Section 16 of the 
liourke. Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1871, which em- 
; — — — powered Poor Law auditors to charge authorities of 

25 April 1908. towns for their services under that Act, sums in addi- 
tion to their salaries as Poor Law auditors, and in- 
stead thereof authorised and directed the Local Govem- 
Sec. 6, ment Board to ascertain andi determine the proportion 
of tlie salaries of auditors which should be chargeable 
to public bodies in respect of the audits of their 
accounts, these amounts being recoverable by or on 
behalf of the Treasury. 

112. It may here be noted that the accounts of the 
guardians of the poor were down to this date, and 
have since continued to be, audited at the expense of 
the public funds, and free of charge to the local rates. 
Sec. 12. 113. As referred to above, this section repeals all 

parts of Acts which relate to the audit of the accounts 
of towns by auditors elected by the municipal authori- 


41 & 42 Vi-, 
c. 52. 

Sec. 248. 


01 & 02 Vic., 
c. 37. 

Sec. 22. 


Sec. 03. 


114. The Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, provided 
that the accounts of every sanitary authority should 
be audited by such auditor of the accounts relating 
to the relief of the poor as the Local Government Board 
might appoint for the purpose. On the auditor so 
appointed were imposed, for the audit of these sanitary 
accounts, the powers and obligations of the Local 
Government (Ireland) Act, 1871, above noted. 

115. Inasmuch as by Section 6 of this Act of 1878 
the guardians of the several Poor Law Unions were 
appointed Rural Sanitary Authorities, it followed that 
while the guardians’ accounts, as Poor Law authorities, 
were subject to audit under the Poor Law Acts, their 
accounts as Sanitary Authorities became subject to an 
audit held under a Statute differing in many par- 
ticulars from the Poor Law Ads, and which incor- 
porates merely certain provisions of these Poor Law 
Acts, which relate to the recovery of sums surcharged. 

116. It being a matter of difficulty, amounting 
almost to impossibility, to keep or audit the accounts 
relating to the several duties discharged by guardians 
under the Poor Law and Sanitary Acts separately, 
they were in practice all treated simply as the accounts 
of guardians, and so audited accordingly down to 1899. 

117. Under the provisions of the Local Government 
(Ireland) Act, 1898, Rural District Councils were con- 
stituted in every rural district, and to them was trans- 
ferred the business of the then Rural Sanitary 
Authorities— viz., Boards of Guardians ; consequently, 
since the coming into operation of this Act on 1st 
April, 1899, the accounts of Boards of Guardians are 
conversant merely with the receipts and expenditure 
ot money directly connected with the relief of the 
destitute poor, including the administration of the 
Medical Charities Acts. 

118. This section applies the audit provisions of the 
Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1871, above noted, to 
the accounts of guardians and their officers, and for 
the first time provided a specific appeal from sur- 
charges made by auditors on their audits of union 
accounts. 


119. The section further modified the nature of the 
appeal, because whereas under the Act of 1871 an 
appeal lay only against the lawfulness of the reasons 
stated by the auditor for making a surcharge, it is now 
provided (Sec. 63 (2)) that the Local Government Board 
may, where an appeal is lodged against any allowance, 
disallowance or surcharge, decide the application 
according to the merits of the case, and may remit 
the disallowance or surcharge ; their decision being 
final. 

2 Ed. VII., 120. This Act contains additional provisions in rela- 
«• 38. tion to the audit, to surcharge, and to the forms of 

accounts, which are shortly referred to so far as they 
are applicable to the accounts of guardians. 

Sec. 20. 121. Empowers auditors of the accounts of any 

public body to charge against any person accounting 
the amount of any deficiency or loss occasioned to the 
local funds by reason of negligence or misconduct, 
and applies the provisions of the Act of 1871 to every 
sum certified to be due in pursuance of the section. 

„ . 122. Entitles the Local Government Board to re- 

Kec. quire an extraordinary audit of the accounts of any 

public body or of any officer to be held, and applies 
the general provisions as to audits thereto. It also 
authorises the inspection of the accounts of a public 
body or of an officer, by an auditor at any time, and 
provides for penalties in case of refusal or obstruc- 


123. The Local Government Board *r« empowered g ec 
under this section to make general regulations for the ' 
audit of the accounts of public bodies and their 
officers ; for prescribing the form in which accounts 

are to be kept ; the mode of publishing the time and 
place of audit ; the person by whom and the time 
within which the accounts are to be produced for audit, 
and the mode of conducting the audit. 

124. Defines “ public body ” to mean any council, g eo ,, 
board, commissioners or committee whose accounts ' * 
are under any enactment subject to audit by an 
auditor of the Local Government Board. 

125. In pursuance of the above referred to powers General, 
conferred on the Poor Law Commissioners and on the 
Local Government Board, orders have from time to 

time been made containing rules and regulations for 
the preparing, keeping, submitting, and auditing of 
the accounts of boards of guardians, the last of which, 
entitled the Union Accounts Order, 1905, was made 
by the Local Government Board with the approval of 
the Lord Lieutenant on the 10th day of January, 

1905. 

126. The order contains forty-five articles and a 
schedule prescribing, forty-seven forms of account. 

Of these the first thirty-nine articles and fourteen 
forms correspond, subject to the necessary modifica- 
tions, with the regulations and forms prescribed by 
the Local Government Board for the accounts of all 
other public bodies, and the audit thereof, as set 
forth in the Public Bodies Order made on the 17th 
day of December, 1904. As the Order is being 
observed throughout the 159 unions in Ireland, their 
accounts are rendered in the prescribed forms, thus 
uniformity has been secured and efficiency promoted 
to the public advantage. 

127. The present audit staff of the Local Govern- 
ment Board consists of : — 

1 inspector of audits, 

5 county auditors, 

11 district auditors, 

1 assistant auditor (temporary), 

3 audit clerks, 

as well as an intern staff of six clerks. 

128. Each auditor holds office as an auditor of Poor 
Law accounts, and may be at any time designated to 
hold the audit of the accounts of a board of guardians, 
but the accounts of the 159 boards of guardians in 
Ireland are actually in the charge of the eleven dis- 
trict auditors. 

129. The accounts of guardians are closed and pre- 
pared for audit half-yearly, every endeavour being 
made to have all the audits completed during the cur- 
rency of the half-year next following the dates upon 
which the accounts are required to be closed, viz., 
each 30th September and 31st March. 

130. When an audit has been concluded the auditor 
sends the certified abstracts of the accounts, together 
with a report thereon, to the Local Government Board, 
who furnish copies thereof to the board of gurrdians 
concerned, and also to the county council or councils 
who supply the guardians with funds. 

131. In addition to the audits held locally by the 
Board’s auditors, the accounts of the expenditure of 
Poor Law guardians upon medicines and medical and 
surgical appliances are transmitted each half-year to 
the office of the Local Government Board, where they 
are examined by the inspector of audits with the assists 
nnce of the intern audit staff, so as to ascertain that 
the expenditure is duly authorised, and to determine 
the amounts which may properly be recouped to boards 
of guardians from the Local Taxation Account in 
respect of this class of expenditure, under section 58 
(2) (a) of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, 
and section 6 (1) of the Local Government (Ireland! 

Act, 1902. 

LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS, 1883 to 1906. 

132. The expressed object of the Acts was to better 
the condition of agricultural labourers in Ireland by- 
providing for them suitable dwellings and garden 
allotments. 

133. The Acts apply to rural districts only— that 
is, to the several Poor Law unions in Ireland, exclusive 
of such portions thereof as may be included in urban, 
districts, and, so far as is consistent with the scope 
and tenor thereof, are to be construed as one with 
the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878. 
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The following is a summary of the most important 
provisions of each of the Acts : — 
l (I) A, 1883. 134 . Under this Act any twelve persons rated for 

4 ® & 47 Vic., the relief of the poor could represent to the rural 
(.60. sanitary authority that in the portion of the sanitary 
district in which they resided ( 1 ) the existing house 
accommodation for agricultural labourers and their 
families was deficient, having regard to the ordinary 
requirements of the district, or ( 2 ) that the 
existing dwellings of the labourers were unfit 
for human habitation. If the sanitary authority 
were satisfied of the truth of the representa- 
tion, and of the sufficiency of their resources, 
they were to make what is termed an “ improvement 
scheme ” for the erection of new dwellings with garden 
allotments thereto, not exceeding half a statute acre 
in each case. 

135. They could propose to purchase the lands re- 
quired either by agreement with the persons interested 
therein or in pursuance of the compulsory powers of 
the Lands Clauses Acts. 

136. The area of charge for the expenses of the 
scheme proposed by the local authority was subject 
to the approval of the Local Government Board, and 
in no case could a higher rate than Is. in the pound 
be imposed in any one year for the purposes of this 
Act. 

137. After compliance with certain preliminaries, 
such as publication of advertisements, services of 
notices on owners and occupiers of lands, etc., the 
scheme was to be submitted for the approval of the 
Local Government Board. A local inquiry would 
then be held by one of the inspectors of the Board for 
the purpose of (in the words of Section 7 of the Act) 
“ ascertaining the correctness of the representation, 
the deficiency of houses for agricultural labourers and 
their sanitary defects, and the sufficiency of the 
scheme, and any local objections to be made to such 
scheme, and as to the propriety of confirming such 
scheme.” The Board, on consideration of their in- 
spector’s report, might refuse to confirm the scheme, 
or might make a Provisional Order confirming the 
whole or portion of the scheme, with such modifica- 
tions or alterations as they thought fit, provided that 
no addition was made to the lands proposed by the 
scheme to be taken compulsorily. A Provisional Order 
which authorised the taking of lands compulsorily Was 
of no force or validity unless it was confirmed by 
Parliament, and it was open to any owner or occupier 
of land proposed to be taken otherwise than by agree- 
ment to lodge a petition in Parliament against the 
Order, in which case the objections raised would be 
adjudicated upon by a Committee of the House. The 
Committee could award costs to be paid by the sani- 
tary authority or by the opponents of the confirming 
Bill, as they thought fit. If the Provisional Order 
did not authorise the taking of any lands compul- 
sorily, the Order would become absolute, and take 
effect without any Act of Parliament confirming it, 
unless within one month after the making and pub- 
lication of the Order a petition was lodged against 
it by any three ratepayers within any area of charge 
declared by the Order. 

138. When an Order had become absolute, or had, 
if necessary, been confirmed by Parliament, the sani- 
tary authority were required to take steps within a 
period of two years for purchasing the lands required 
and carrying the scheme into execution. Loans for 
the purpose, on the security of the rates leviable on 
the area of charge, were obtainable from the Com- 
missioners of Public Works with the approval of and 
subject to such conditions as to rate of interest and 
period for repayment as might be agreed to by the 
Treasury. On completion of the scheme, the sanitary 
authority were to make lettings of the tenements pro- 
vided by them to agricultural labourers upon such 
terms and conditions that the tenancies created by 
such lettings should be “ cottier tenancies ” within the 
meaning of Section 81 of the Landlord and Tenant 
Law Amendment Act (Ireland), 1860. 

M'l A, 1885, 139. In 1884 the question of amending the Act was 

c .. 49 Vic,, referred to a Select Committee of the House of 
• “■ Commons. The evidence taken and the recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee will be found in Par- 
liamentary papers Nos. 317/1884 and 32/1884-5 of 
August and December respectively. The outcome of 
the proceedings was the Act of 1885, which made the 
following amendments in the previous Act: — 


(а) Confirmation of Provisional Orders by Parlia- jj/ r Edmund 
ment was done away with. An Order became absolute Bourlce. 

if no petition were lodged against it within one month 

after the making and publication of the Order by 2o April 1 908. 

(i) An owner or occupier of land proposed to be 

taken compulsorily ; or 

(ii) Twelve ratepayers in any area of charge de- 

clared by the Order to be chargeable with 
the expenses of the scheme. 

If a petition were lodged, the objection to the Order 
would be adjudicated upon by the Lord Lieutenant 
in Council, who had power to confirm or to disallow 
any Provisional Order, or, in case of confirma- 
tion, to make such amendments as might be deemed 
necessary. Costs might also be awarded to or against 
the sanitary authority promoting the scheme. 

(б) Lands might be taken on lease for a term not 
exceeding 99 years, either by agreement or compul- 
sorily. Limited owners (as defined by the Act) were 
empowered to grant such leases, the rent, terms and 
conditions at and subject to which the plots were to 
be taken to be settled by agreement or to be fixed by 
the Irish Land Commission. 

(c) Existing houses could be acquired and repaired 
(if necessary), and gardens not exceeding half a statute 
acre in each case provided therefor. 

(d) Tracts of land might be taken by agreement for 
the purpose of being parcelled out into allotments for 
the use of agricultural labourers living in any neigh- 
bouring village or town. 

(e) The fixing of the area of charge for the expenses 
incurred in carrying out the Acts was vested m the 
sanitary authority themselves. 

(/) The sanitary authority were empowered to insti- 
tute proceedings with a view to the closing or demoli- 
tion of condemned dwellings when they were in a posi- 
tion to supply house accommodation for the occupants. 

140. There were some other minor amendments, the 
most important being that with a view to facilitate 
the working of the Acts the sanitary authorities were 
not restricted to Ine months of September, October, 
or November for the publication of the requisite pre- 
liminary advertisements, but could publish such 
notices in any month of the year. 

141. The provisions of this Act were for the most p ^ 1886.. 

part intended to remove minor difficulties which had 49 y! 59 yic. 
arisen in practice under the previous Acts. c . 59 . 

(a) The Local Government Board were authorised 
to prescribe “ forms ” to be used in carrying out the 
Acts. 

(J) Power was given to the Board to sanction ex- 
changes of plots with the consent of the persons inte- 
rested. 

(c) The sanitary authority . might make temporary 
lettings of the plots to the labourers pending the 
erection of the cottages. 

( 1 d) Compulsory powers might be given for the ac- 
quisition of tracts of land (as above referred to), or 
of garden allotments for existing cottages, where it 
could be shown that all reasonable efforts to obtain 
such lands by agreement had failed. 

( e ) The sanitary authority or their contractors were 
granted facilities for entering on lands for the purpose 
of obtaining building materials. 

( f) Lands intended to be taken compulsorily had to 
adjoin a public road. 

142. This Act made an important change in the pre- j jj, A 18 g r 
vious procedure. Hitherto representations with a 54 & 55 \q c 
view to putting the Acts into force had to be made c 71 

by the ratepayers, but this Act allowed a representa- 
tion to be made by any twelve persons, whether rated 
or not, provided that if not so rated they were agricul- 
tural labourers within the meaning of the Acts, and 
were employed in the district at the date of the appli- 
cation. It furthermore gave the parties so signing, in 
case the sanitary authority declined to act on the 
representation, the right of appeal to the Local 
Government Board, who could direct a local inquiry 
to be held, and a report to be made to them, with 
respect to the correctness of the representation made 
to the sanitary authority. If it appeared from the 
inspector’s Teport that the representation was correct 
the sanitary authority were required, within three 
months, to take steps for carrying an improvement 
scheme into execution, and in the event of their not 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


Mr. Edmund taking such steps 3s the inspector deemed sufficient, he 
Bourlce. was required to make complaint to the Local Govern- 
- — ; — ment Board that the sanitary authority had made 
25- April 1903. default in carrying out a scheme. The Local Govem- 
ment Board, if satisfied of the alleged default, 
might then make an order giving the inspector 
authority to exercise all the powers and to perform all 
the duties of the sanitary authority as provided for by 
the Labourers Acts. 

L (I) A, 1892. 143. This measure merely consisted of a clause 

53 Vic., c. 7. ex, tending the maximum garden allotment from one-half 
to a statute acre. 

L (I) A, 1896. , 144. This short Act consisted mainly of amendments 
59 & GO Vie., in the direction of simplifying the procedure. It 
c - 53 - reduced the periods for advertisements and notices, 

enabled representations and sanitary officers’ certifi- 
cates to be amended, and empowered the Local Govern- 
ment Board to divide an order any portion of which 
was petitioned against into two, whereupon the part 
which was unopposed at once became absolute. For 
the purpose of compulsory purchase it incorporated the 
second schedule of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890, in regard to arbitration proceed- 
ings, etc., and it authorised the local authority to 
enter on the land immediately an order became abso- 
lute, upon the deposit in the Bank of Ireland of such 
sum as the Local Government Board might fix by way 
of security pending the making of the arbitrators’ 
award. Power was also given to sell any cottages or 
plots which had ceased to be required for the purposes 
of the Acts. 

'v A 003 ' 145- Tllis consisted of a few amendments of a mis- 

a lu. \ u , cellaneous character affecting the Labourers Acts which 
were introduced into the Irish Land Act, 1903 (Part 
IV.). The definition of agricultural labourer was con- 
siderably widened ; the number of signatories to a 
representation was reduced from 12 ratepayers to 6 
ratepayers or agricultural labourers ; the wishes of 
the persons making the representations as to the loca- 
tion of proposed cottages had to be considered by the 
local authority ; and the Land Commission might 
frame a representation for the accommodation of 
labourers on any holdings comprised in an estate for 
the purchase of which they had sanctioned advances. 

1906. 146. The principal feature of this measure was the 

o du. i u., great alteration which it made in the terms upon 
‘ '' which loans could be made to Rural District Councils 

for the purposes of the Acts. It empowered the Land 
Commission to make advances to an amount not ex- 
ceeding four and a quarter millions on the same terms 
and conditions as for land purchase — namely, that 
advances should be repayable in 68£ years at 2f per 
cent, interest, or £3 5s. per cent., covering principal 
and interest. Moreover, by placing at the disposal of 
the Local Government Board certain sums from Irish 
funds, it provided for the payment of 36 per cent, of 
the annuities of £3 5s. per cent. — in other words that 
the local authority should pay only 64 per cent., or 
£2 Is. 7d., and the Local Government Board £1 3s. 5d. 

147. Procedure was also altered by empowering the 
Inspector of the Board, instead of the Board itself, to 
make the order in confirmation of a scheme which he 
had inquired into, and substituting for the appeal to 
the Privy Council an appeal to the Local Government 
Board or to the county court; 

148. With the view of reducing the comparatively 
heavy expenses incidental to the proof of title in the 
case of such small plots of land as were taken under 
the Acts, provision was made for the simplification 
of proof of title in all cases where the compensation 
payable did not exceed the sum of £60. It was pro- 
vided that the claimant for compensation could be 
dealt with by the district council as the absolute 
owner where he gave primd facie evidence that he had 
power to sell under the Land Purchase Acts, and satis- 
fied tire Council that for not less than six years pre- 
viously he or his immediate predecessor in title had 
be'en in receipt of the rents or profits of the land or in 
actual occupation thereof. 

149. The Local Government Board were empowered 
to make general rules for carrying the Acts into effect, 
and with the view of diminishing legal expenses as 
far as possible, these rules could also provide for the 
taxation and payment of any costs to be received, 
allowed, or paid in relation to the making and carrying 


into execution of improvement schemes. The fees 
hitherto payable in respect of registration of title, and 
the stamp duty on conveyances or deeds vesting land 
or relating to the letting of cottages or land, were done 
away with. 

150. The rating limit of Is. in the £ fixed by the 
original Act of 1883 could be extended to Is. 3d. 
where the Local Government Board were satisfied that 
additional labourers’ cottages were required and could 
not be built without such extension. 

151. Schemes by agreement for the taking of lands 
(without the erection of houses), took effect forthwith, 
subject to the sanction of the Local Government Board 
to the loan or expenditure involved ; cottages already 
provided could be enlarged without the making of a 
new scheme ; land acquired for the purposes of the 
Acts which could not with advantage be so used might 
be applied to any purpose appearing to the Board to 
be beneficial to the inhabitants of the district ; lands 
to be taken need not necessarily join a “ public ” road ; 
engineers, architects or clerks of works were required 
to satisfy the Board that they had sufficient knowledge 
and experience for employment under the Acts; dis- 
trict councils could obtain advances from their county 
councils to meet preliminary expenses, pending the 
issue of loans ; the number of signatories to a repre- 
sentation was reduced to three ; and the district 
council were required to make regulations respecting 
the letting of cottages and allotments provided by 
them under the Acts. 

152. Under the original Act of 1883, the term agri- Definition of 
cultural labourer was defined to mean “ a person who Agricultural 
habitually works for hire in agricultural work upon Labourer, 
the land of some other person, and whose principal 

means of living is such hire and includes a herdsman. 

The term does not include any person who is not paid 
for his labour by wages.” This was repealed by the 
Act of 1885, which provided that the expression agri- 
cultural labourer should mean “ a man or woman 
whose occupation during the ordinary season of agri- 
cultural work is the doing of agricultural work for 
hire on the land of some other person or persons, and 
includes a herdsman. The term does not include any 
person who is not wholly or 'partially paid for his or her 
labour by wages.” This definition was again repealed 
by the Act of 1886, which defined an agricultural 
labourer to mean “ a man or woman who does agri- 
cultural work for hire at any season of the year on 
the land of some other person or persons, and includes 
hand loom weavers and fishermen doing agricultural 
work as aforesaid, and also herdsmen.” This defini- 
tion was very considerably extended by the Act of 
1903, which provided that the expression agricultural 
labourer “shall include any person (other than a 
domestic or menial servant) working for hire in a rural 
district, Whose average wages in the year preceding the 
lodgment of any representation under the Labourers 
(Ireland) Acts, 1883 to 1896, affecting him do not 
exceed two shillings and sixpence a day, and who is 
not in occupation of land exceeding one quarter of 
an acre.” This brings within the definition an entirely 
new and large class — in fact, all rural workers, subject 
to the limitations specified as to wages and occupation 
of land. 

153. By the Act of 1883 the area of charge had to Area of 
be determined by the Local Government Board as Charge, 
under the Public Health Acts ; the Act of 1885 left it, 
however, in the discretion of the local authority ; but 

the Looal Government Act, 1898, provided that the 
expenses under the Acts should be charged on the 
entire rural district. 

154. Under the Act of 1883 Orders conferring com- Appellate 
pulsory powers of purchase had to be confirmed by Tribunal- 
Parliament ; the Act of 1885 substituted the Privy 
Council for Parliament ; but this has been again 
altered by the Act of 1906, which empowers the Local 
Government Board to confirm all orders not petitioned 
against within the prescribed period, and gives the 

right of appeal in opposed cases to the Board or the 
County Court. 

155. From the passing of the Act of 1883 down to the 
Act of 1906 loans were obtained from the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland at such rates of 
interest and periods for repayment as were laid down 
in the Treasury Minute governing suoh advances in 
force at the time the loans were sanctioned. These 
rates varied from time to time, and immediately prior 
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to the passing -of the Act of 1906 
follows for every £100 advanced : - 


the terms ^ 


Annuity. 


£5 12 


Rate of Interest. 

3g per cent. . . 

3§ per cent. . 

4 per cent. .. 

4£ per cent. .. 

156. The rates are now governed by the terms of 
advances for land purchase, which, as already men- 
tioned, — 


Periods. 
20 years . 
30 years . 
40 years . 
50 years . 


£4 17 


Period. Rate of Interest. Annuity. 

>8£ years ... 2| per cent. ... £3 5 0 
Of this sum only £2 Is. 7d. is payable out of local 


south-west of Ireland, and, in addition to the numbers Mr. Edmund 
thus relieved, the construction of railways under Bourke'. 
the Railways (Ireland) Act, which was passed that — 
year, afforded employment at high wages to a very 25 April ISOS. 

large section of the population in the poorest localities, 

who would otherwise have been applicants for relief. & 54 Vic., 
A fund was also inaugurated by the Lord Lieutenant c - 52 - 
and the Chief Secretary in aid of the occupiers of 
small holdings who were infirm and unable to work, P | 'i. v ate 
and by this means the rates were relieved of the sup- . e ‘ * UI }d 
port of a large class of persons who in previous years lnau 2 UVil ted. 
of scarcity were amongst the first to require assistance. 

163. In 1894 the harvest was again a bad one, and Distress in 
methods of relief similar to those employed in 1890 1894-95. 
were resorted to, supplemented by voluntary contribu- 


rates, as the .balance (36 per cent.) is paid by the 
Local Government Board out of the Labourers’ Cot- 
tages Fund and Ireland Development Grant. 

Schemes 157. Up to the 31st March, 1907, the date to which 
authorised, the last annual report of the Local Government Board 
is made up, there had been 26,210 cottages authorised, 
of which 21,948 had been provided, the total amount of 
loans sanctioned being £3,784,810. 


Sew 158. The first of the new schemes made under the 

schemes. Act of 1906 was submitted to the Board in May, 1907, 
and there -have been received up to 31st December, 
1907, mo less than 139 schemes from 135 rural districts, 
proposing to provide 22,377 cottages, 2,611 additional 
half acres for cottages already erected, and 804 other 
allotments, the estimated cost thereof reaching the 
very large sum of £4,206,343. 


164. In 1897 the potato crop was once more a par- Distress is 
tial failure, and relief works had again to be opened ] 897-OS. 
in a comparatively small number of unions. A new 
system for defraying the expenses thus incurred was in- 
augurated during this period of distress, the guardians 
being authorised to grant outdoor relief, subject to 
a suitable labour test, while the Government under- 
took to recoup a proportion — not exceeding 75 per 
cent. — of the sum expended, should the financial con- 
dition of the union warrant the adoption of such a 
course. 


165. The first attempt to make a permanent provi- 61 & 62 Vic., 
sion for dealing with exceptional distress is contained 37, sec. 13. 
n Section 13 of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 

1 ono , which provides as follows : - 


DISTRESS. 


159- Bor the thirty years subsequent to the time of the 
Irish famine the ordinary Poor Law was looked on 
as sufficient to cope with any distress that from time 
to time was felt in some of the poorer localities, and 
it was not until the winter of 1879 and 1880 that the 
Exceptional st , ra ™ 031 Hie permanent organisation for the relief 
' ' ' lion of I"® P®or became so great that the necessity for 
sf of exceptional legislation arose. Li the spring of the 
latter year an Aot was passed by which the Local 
43 Vic., e. 4; Government Board were empowered to authorise tem- 
porarily outdoor reliqf in any union to persons who 
ion of could not obtain -such relief under the existing law, 


(a) “Where the guardians of any union satisfy the 
council of a county that exceptional distress exists in 
some district electoral division situate both in the Powers of 
union and in the county, and the council apply to Bounty 
the Local Government Board, that Board may, if Council as to 
they think fit, by order authorise the guardians, sub- fx^ptoonal 
ject to the prescribed conditions, to administer relief ‘ ,lstwss< 
out of the workhouse, for any time not exceeding two 
months from the date of the order, to poor persons 
of any description resident in the said electoral divi- 
sion, and may revoke any such order either wholly or 
partly, or with reference to any particular class of 
persons. 


l*rro\v to 
Wray ex- 


jjfflditure. 


and the power was exercised in 75 unions. By subse- 
quent Acts it was continued, and in certain cases 
remained in force until September 30th, 1882. 

160. This Act also authorised boards of guardians 
to borrow money on the security of the rates to enable 
them to defray the expenses incurred in the execution 
of the Act, and empowered the Board of Works to lend 
guardians money for such purposes at the rate of 
3j per cent. 

Special provisions were also included whereby ex- 
granted to owners of land and 


(6) “ Section 2 of the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, g & 26 Vic. 
1862 (which excludes an occupier of more than a S3, 
quarter of an acre from being relieved otherwise than Sec. 2. 
in the workhouse), shall not apply as regards relief 
given under this section. 


Sec. 9. 

« & 44 Vic. , tended facilities 


Gran,;!:; 2, sanitary authorities desirous of procuring loans under 
Cdof ?¥ Pubho health Acts with - ----- f - • ’ • 


labourers. By a 


- view to employing 
amending Act of the same year, the 


niuted, ami Commissioners of Public Works were authorised, on 
money tlle recommendation of the Local Government Board, 
allowance at * 0 , ma h e grants, if necessary, to the guardians of any 
!«"• rate of uni ® n authorised to give outdoor relief under Section 3 
interest. of the first Act ; and this provision was amended and 
H&lo Vic., extended in an Act passed in the following year. The 
«?’. Sec ,' . 2 ' P° wer to recommend these grants ceased in March, 
c 14 , > 1222 - .-i 1 * 1 ® Commissioners of Public Works were also 

’ sec -’- authorised to lend guardians money for a period of 
, 7 Vic., 12 years at 1 per cent., no interest being charged for 
-■ 1. loo first two years. By a subsequent Act, the power 
in to make grants to unions was continued to 1884, and 
it was revivedi, with certain modifications, in 1886, 
°- H. when distress was again prevalent, owing to the bad 
harvest of the preceding year. 


(c) “One-half of any expenditure incurred in pur- 
suance of an order under this section shall be levied 
off the county at large (so, however, that the total 
amount Of such expenditure levied off the county at 
large in any one year shall not exceed a sum equal 
to threepence in the pound on, the rateable value of 
the county), and the council of the county may 
nominate one of their members, who shall be an addi- 
tional member of the Board of Guardians for the 
period fixed by the order. 

(d) “ The guardians may, with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, obtain for the purpose of 
this section temporary advances of such amount and 
for such period and repayable in such manner as- 
that Board may sanction, and may mortgage their 
property and funds to secure such advances.” 

It has been found necessary on a few occasions since 
the passing of this Act to put the provisions of this 
section into force. 


Rel >ef from 

pnvate 

sources. 


161. During the earlier years of the distress period 
referred to above, large sums were subscribed by 
private individuals and distributed amongst the 
poorer classes. the “Mansion TTnnse ” and 


. .. , “ Mansion House ” and the 

Duchess of Marlborough’s Funds being the two prin- 
cipal sources of this kind of relief. 


162. In 1890 the harvest was again deficient, and 
the Government decided to open relief works at the 
expense of the State, and thus to afford employment to 
persons who were ascertained to be in distress owing 
to the loss of their crops. Works were opened in a 
large number of unions situated chiefly in the west -and 


166. Under the Seed Supply (Ireland) Act, 1880, pro- ,q ee g Sunplv- 
vision was made for the loan of money to Boards of Acts 43Vic 
Guardians for the purpose of supplying seed potatoes c . j, ’ ’’ 

and other seeds to he sold to occupiers and cultivators 
of land who were through poverty unable to procure 
a supply for themselves. The net amount of the 
loans advanced under this statute to Boards of 
' Guardians of 153 unions was £598,306, of which the 
sum of £588,912 was repaid by the unions. The 
balance of £9,394 remaining unpaid by nine unions 02 & 63 Vi - 
was extinguished by the Public Works Loans Act, c gj ' 

1899, the debts being regarded as a free grant from 
Parliament. Further Seed Supply Acts were passed 
in 1890, 1891, and 1895, and under these Acts loans 
were advanced amounting to £283,721. Similar 
powers were given to Boards of Guardians by the Seed 
Supply and Potato Spraying (Ireland) Act, 1898, and 
they were also enabled to borrow for the purpose of 
providing spraying machines and spraying material. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


Mr. Edmund The loans sanctioned under this Act amounted in the 
Bourke. year 1899-1900 to £69,044 for the supply of seed 

* ; — potatoes and oats, and to £5,957 for the purchase of 

25 April VMS. spraying machines and material, making a total of 
£75,001. In certain cases portions of the loans were 
refunded. 

In 1904 there was a further failure of the potato 
crop, and arrangements substantially of the same 
nature as heretofore were again made for the supply of 
seed. 14,678 tons of seed were distributed amongst 
63,939 occupiers and 6,892 cultivators, the total 
amount of the loans recommended being £70,017. 

SOME POINTS OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 

IRISH POOR LAWS AND THOSE OF ENGLAND 

AND SCOTLAND. 

167. When asking to be supplied with this Memoran- 
dum the Commission intimated that they were desirous 
of ascertaining the extent to which the Poor Laws and 
functions of the Local Government Board in Ireland 
differed from those of England and Scotland. As my 
knowledge of the latter is very limited, it is out of 
my power to give an exhaustive comparison of the 
different systems, but I have noted below some points 
of divergence with which I have been able to make 
myself acquainted. 

Where Irish 168. (a) The Irish Poor Laws contain no provisions 
differs'from re g at '4‘ n g settlement or removal, 
both English (&) Poor rate in Ireland is not made by Boards of 
and Scotch. Guardians, even so far as it relates to expenditure for 
tlie relief of the poor, but is struck by the comity 
councils and collected by their officers. 

(c) The Iiish Local Government Board can dissolve 
a Board of Guardians and appoint paid officers in their 
place. 

(d) Workhouses and the lands attached thereto are 
in Ireland vested in the Local Government Board. 

(e) No officer other than a solicitor can be authorised 
to take legal proceedings “ in the name of ” the 
guardians. 

(/) No person in holy orders or regular minister of 
any demonination is eligible as a guardian. 

((/) Persons occupying more than a quarter of an 
acre of land cannot be given outdoor relief. 

Where Eng- 169. I. — The office of overseer has no counterpart in 
lish differs Ireland. 

II. — The number of guardians in each parish may 
be fixed by county councils in urban districts, and they 
may divide parishes into wards. These powers are 
vested in Ireland in the Local Government Boardt 

III. — The Local Government Board 

(o) May divide a union situated in two counties 
into two districts for purposes of outdoor 
relief ; 

(6) May combine unions for any purpose connected 
with the relief of the poor ; in Ireland 
this power is limited to combining unions for 
district school purposes ; 

(e) Are required to appoint a salaried visitor if 
guardians neglect to appoint a visiting com- 
mittee ; 

(d) May make an order authorising outdoor relief 
to able-bodied persons subject to a labour test ; 

(e) May prevent a surcharge by sanctioning irre- 

gular expenditure. 

IV. — Boards of Guardians 

(a) May appoint district nurses other than mid- 
wives ; 

(b) May give outdoor relief to children attending 

public schools, and who are insufficiently fed ; 

(c) May give “ subscriptions ” to hospitals and 

asylums for infirm and associations for pro- 
viding nurses for sick poor ; 

(d) May pay expenses of deputation of guardians 
to central authority to Poor Law conferences, 
etc., and may subscribe to Poor Law associa- 
tions. 

V. — 'Managers of district schools need not be guar- 
dians of the combined unions. 

VI. — Poor Law officers have a statutory right to 
superannuation to which they contribute a percentage 
of their salaries. 


VII. — The liability of relations support their 
relatives extends to grandparents. 

VIII. — Pauper inmates can be detained in work- 
houses for varying periods, according to circum- 
stances. In Ireland any inmate can claim his dis- 
charge on giving three hours’ notice. 

IX. — Lunatics, if “certified,” can be detained in a 
workhouse. In Ireland no provision is made for the 
detention of lunatics except in cases where they are 
boarded out with guardians by the asylum authorities. 

X. — Pauper lunatics in an asylum are, as a general 
rule, chargeable to the union. 

170. I. — The Scotch Local Government Board Where 

(а) Have no power to make General Orders ; hoin Ir?^ 

(б) Have no power to unite, divide, or alter, com- 

pulsorily, parish boundaries ; 

(c) Have no power to prevent guardians removing 
a clerk, district medical officer, or governor of 
poorhouse, or of fixing salaries of officers. 

II. — They have power 
(a) To declare what is adequate relief ; 


III. — The unit of administration im Scotland is the 
parish, councillors taking the place of guardians. 

IV. — The number of parish councillors is fixed by 
town and county councillors, instead of by the Local 
Government Board. 

V. — Poor houses may be provided for groups of 
parishes, or arrangements may be made to board the 
poor of one parish in the poorhouse of another. Pro- 
vision of poorhouse accommodation is not, however, 
compulsory on parish councils. 

VI. — A parish council 


(b) May make their own rules and regulations as 

to management in poorhouse, time of meeting, 
etc., and chairman has casting vote; 

(c) May rent houses and use them as almshouses 

or parish homes ; cottage hospitals may also 
be provided for the casual sick by parish 
councils ; 

(d) May borrow money to build or repair poor- 
houses, without sanction of Local Government 
Board ; 


(e) May exempt persons from payment of assess- 

ment on grounds of inability to pay ; 

(f) May contribute to associations so as to obtain 
nurses for the outdoor poor ; 

(g) May borrow to meet a temporary deficiency ; 

(ft) Can, for purposes of assessment, divide rate- 
able property into separate classes, with a 
view to adjusting the burden of the rates 
equitably. 

VII. — Half of assessment is paid by owner of pro- 
perty. 

VIII. — No able-bodied person under Scotch law 
can receive relief of any kind, except in oase of de- 


IX. — The parish is liable for the expenses of the 
maintenance in an asylum of pauper lunatics. 

X. — An applicant for relief can appeal to the 
sheriff against inspectors’ refusal to give relief, and to 
the Local Government Board as to the adequacy of the 
relief. 

XI. — Grandparents are liable to support their grand- 
children. and vice versa. 

XII. — Children of dissolute parents cannot be taken 
into control by parish council. 

STATISTICS. 

171. There are 159 unions in Ireland at present ; 113 Nu'nta ° 
of these are comprised within the limits of a single Ldio.- 
county in each case ; 38 extend into two counties, and 8 
into three. For convenience of arrangement in the 
following tables the unions are classed in one county in 
each case, those divided by county boundaries being put 
in the county in which the chief or central place of 
each is situate. 
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The Table Appendix No. 1 (A) gives the population, 
valuation and area of each union, together with the 
valuation, per head of the population and the numbers 
receiving indoor and outdoor relief on 29th June, 1907, 
and the percentage of such numbers on population. 

The Table Appendix No. 1 (B) shows the classifi- 
cation of those in receipt of indoor relief, as given in 
Table A ; and 

The Table Appendix No. 1 (C) shows the classifica- 
tion of those receiving outdoor relief, as given in Table A. 

The Tables Appendix No. 1 (D) and Appendix No. 1 
(E) give details as to casuals. The casuals are included 
in the total of the workhouse, inmates given in Tables 
Appendix No. 1 (A) and Appendix No. 1 (B). 

The Table Appendix No. 1 (F) shows for each of 
the years from 1872 to 1902 the number of workhouse 
inmates at the end of the first week in January, classified 
thus : — 

Able-bodied. 

Healthy children under 15 years of age. 

Sick in Hospital. 

All other classes. 

The Table Appendix No. 1 (G) shows for each year 
from 1848-49 to 1905-6 the daily average numbers 
receiving indoor and outdoor and outdoor relief, the 
estimated population of the country at the middle of 
each half-year, and the percentage of such number on 
the population. 

The Tables Appendix No. 1 (I-K) are financial. 

172. General Observations on These Tables. 

It will be observed that : — 

(a) The areas of the unions vary from 347,819 acres 
(Westport Union) to 57,167 acres (Skull Union). 

^ of (b) The valuations of the unions vary from £1,563,751 
(Belfast Union) to £10,942 (Belmullet Union). The 
stations, valuation per head of the population reaches its 
maximum of £13 4s. in the case of Dunshaughlin 


Union, in co. Meath, where the population (7,979) is Mr. Edmund 
relatively small, and the valuation is £105,242. The Bourkt. 

minimum — 13s. — is reached in the case of Glenties _ ; — 

Union, co. Donegal, where the valuation is less than 25Apri71908. 

one-fourth, and the population more than four times 

greater than it is in Dunshaughlin. 


(c) Be’ief. — The total number in receipt of relief on the 
29th June, 1907, was 98,903 (or 2.2 per cent, of the 
population). Of this number : — 


Pauperism. 


40,826 were relieved in the workhouses, 

56,604 were on outdoor relief, 

358 were inmates of the two district schools, 
1,115 were in public institutions or extern 
hospitals. 


(1) Indoor Relief. — Of the 40,826 in workhouses: — Indoor Relief. 
14,219 were in the hospitals of these establish- 
ments, 

13,653 were aged and infirm, 

2,660 were mentally affected, 

644 were mothers with children, 

5,S49 were children under 15 years of age, 

4,301 were all other classes. 


(2) Outdoor Relief. — Of the 56,604 on outdoor relief, Outdoor 
41,614 were permanently or temporarily disabled Relief, 
from labour, 

31,203 were destitute widows with children, 

2,249 were orphan or deserted children boarded 
out, 

1,538 were relieved provisionally by the reliev- 
ing officer as cases of sudden and urgent 
necessity. 

(d) The ratio of pauperism to the population varies 
considerably in the different parts of Ireland, being 
highest in the province of Munster and lowest in 
Ulster, as will be seen by the following: — 

(e) Casuals — Tables Appendix No. 1 (D) and Casuals. 
Appendix No. I (E.). — It will be observed that 


Province. 

Popu’ation. 

Numbers Relieved on 
29th June, 1907. 

Percentage 

Pauperism 

to 

Population. 

Expenditure on Relief 
during year enred 
30th September, 1906. 

I Indoor.* 

j Outdoor. 

| Ind.or. 

1 Outdoor. 






£ 

£ 

Ulster 

1,582,435 

9,903 

9,345 j 

1-2 

105,765 

39,076 

Munster 

1,089,780 

13,535 

20,441 

3T 

137,299 

78,895 

Leinster 

1,164,445 

14,962 

19,606 

3 

170,128 

72,552 

Connaught - - 

622,115 

3,899 

7,212 

1-8 

43,282 

24,414 


4,458,775 

42,299* 

56,604 

2-2 

456,474 

214,937 


the number of individual tramps or casuals is small 
compared with the number of admissions of persons 
of this class. Casuals have fitly been compared to “ a 
stage army that passes and repasses the line of vision 
in such a way as to convey the idea of multitudes far 
m excess of the actual numbers concerned.” Thus, 
the number of individual casuals in workhouses on 
the night of the 29th June, 1907, was 836, represent- 
ing 5,071 admissions during the week ended on that 
date. The number of individuals, as well as the 
number of admissions, for each week for the year 
1897-8 to 1906-7 are set out in detail in Appendix No. 
I. (E), and, taking any week, it will be observed that 
the number of this class has considerably increased in 
Ireland in recent years. For example, the number of 
individual casuals during the last week of 1898-9 was 
550, as compared with 992 in the corresponding period 
in 1906-7. 


(/) Children. — It will be seen from Table Appen- Children, 
dix No. I. (F) that the number of children under 15 
years of age has greatly decreased since 1872, as while 
they amounted in the first week of that year to 25‘5 per 
cent, of the total number of inmates, they had fallen to 
13T per cent, in 1902. 

(1) Sick. — During the same period those treated in sick, 
workhouse hospitals and infirmaries gradually in- 
creased from 34 per cent, of the inmates to 43 per 
cent. 

(g) Deaths in Workhouses.— The deaths amongst in- Mortality in 
mates of workhouses during the week ended 29th Workhouses. 
June, 1907, amounted to 198, representing 4 - l per 
1,000 of the workhouse population — i.e., 41,003 at the 
beginning of the week, with 7,320 admitted during 
the week. 


* Including 358 in District Schools and 1,115 in Public Institutions and Extern Hospitals. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


Mr. Edmund (1) . In connection with the foregoing rate of mortality, 
Bourke. it may be mentioned that the deaths during the 

— 7 — years 1906 and 1907 included a number of centen- 

25 April 1908. arians, as shown under: — 


Centenarians 


Initials. 

Age at time 

Workhouse 

Male. 

I Female. 

of death. 

took place. 


B. D. - 

113 

Liitterick. 

C. W. - 

- 

109 

Oughterard. 

J. R. - 

- 

105 

Cavan. 

J. M. - 

- 

105 

Cookstown. 

- 

K. D. - 

101 

Limerick. 

- 

A. S. - 

103 

Downpatrick. 

- . 

M. D. - 

103 

Dublin North. 

M. N. • 

- 

103 

Mountbellew. 



102 

Granard, 

M. B. - 

E. M. - 

102 

Kanturlc. 


1 i d _ 

101 

Dublin ' North.' 

J. M. - 


101 

Newcastle. 

D. S. - 


101 

Skibbereen. 

D: G. - 

M. R. - 

100 

B inbridge. 


M. B. - 

100 

Castlecomer 


9 _ 

100 

Drogheda. 

H. F. - 









1907. 



M. McK. 

109 

Armagh. 

- 

A. F. - 

107 

Li? more. 


E. M. - 

105 

Loughrea. 

M. C. • 

- 

105 

Tullamore. 

P. L. - 

- 

103 

Bally vughan. 

- 

M. G. - 

103 

Ballymoney 

- 

F. McC. 

103 

Strabane. 

A. M. - 

- 

103 

Strabane. 

- 

B. O’C. - 

103 

Ennistymon. 

J. M. - 

- 

102 

Ballina. 

- 

A. C. - 

101 

Cashel. 


M. McC. 

101 

Sligo. 

- 

M. H. - 

100 

Westport. 

- 

N. C. - 

100 

Killarney. 

F. S. - 


100 

Downpatrick. 

- 

M. W. - 

100 

Ennis. 


J. W. - 

100 

Dnngarvan. 

J. B. 

- 

100 

Dungarvan. 


B. A. - 

100 

Limerick. 


J. A. - 

100 

Ballina. 


EXPENDITURE. 

(See pp. 530 to 553 of 35th Annual Report.) 

- (/i) The total union expenditure in this country during w , 
the year ended 30th September, 1906, amounted to on £ 
nearly million pounds,, as under : — Relief 

Expenditure. 

£ 

(1) Indoor relief 456,474 

(2) Outdoor relief (including boarding 

out of children) - - - - 214,937 


(3) District schools (Trim and Glin) - 7,918 

(4) Maintenance in public institutions 

(deaf and dumb, etc.) - - - 21,175 

(5) Salaries and rations of union officers 

(exclusive of salaries included in 
subsequent headings) - - - 204,307 

(6) *Meddcines in workhouses - - 10,861 

(7) Emigration .... 3> 

(8) Other expenditure (including £28.561 

defrayed from loans) - - - 154,470 

(9) Expenditure under Medical Chari- 

ties, Vaccination and Dispensary 
Houses Acts (including £14,336 de- 
frayed from loans under the last- 
mentioned statute) - - - 191,009 

(10) Expenditure under Lunatic Asylums 

Acts 3,163 

(11) Expenditure under Registration of 

Births,, etc., Acts - - - - 9,558 

(12) Expenditure under Superannuation 

Acts - - - - , - - 22,045 

(13) Expenditure under National School 

Teachers’ Act - - - - - 662 

(14) Expenditure under Galway Hospital 

Act 1,606 

(15) Amount paid in respect of loans - 23,679 

(16) Other expenditure - - - - 367 


£1,322,270 


Details of the receipts and expenditure for each 
union during the year ended 30th September, 1906, are 
given in Table 9 of the last Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland. The sums entered in column 
four of that table on the receipt side as grants in aid 
of relief of distress, are exceptional, and were given 
as a relief measure in connection with the failure of 
the potato crop in 1904, and these sums were excluded 
when the poundages of expenditure on valuation, as 
shown in columns 31, 32, etc., were calculated*. The 
expenditure under the Dispensary Houses Act was 
defrayed from loans, as was also that incurred for the 
enlargement and improvement of the workhouse build- 
ings in some cases, and such expenditure was also 
excluded in the calculations of the poundage on valua- 

(0 CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS EXPENDITURE 
ON POOR RELIEF. 

These contributions are as follows : — 

(1) One-half of the Estate Duty Grant provided by (j ran {. ? in 
Section. 3 of the Probate Duties (Scotland and Ireland) ^jj ; Proh* 
Act, 1888, amounting in the financial year last ended p u (.y gtf- 
to £126,055 Is. 3d. Details of distribution in Table 1 
annexed. 

The distribution of this grant among the guardians 
of the unions in Ireland is made in proportion to the 
sums which the Local Government Board for Ireland 
certify to have been expended by the guardians of each 
union during the financial year ended the 29th day of 
September, 1887, on the salaries, remuneration, and 
superannuation allowances of the officers of the union 
in connection with the relief of the poor, or under 
the provisions of the Act of the Session of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth years of the reign of Her present 
Majesty, Chapter 68, now called the Poor Relief (Ire- 
land) Act, 1851. 


* The expenditure on Medicines, etc., supplied to dis- 
pensaries now amounts to about £18,000 a year, and is 
included in (9). 
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As regards the sums so paid to the guardians it is 
provided by Sub-section (2) that they shall be applied 
in aid of the poor rate. 

utal (2) One-half the salaries of medical officers of work- 

jsation liouses, and of dispensary districts, one-half the salary 
rani. of one trained nurse in each workhouse (if employed), 
one-half the cost of medicines in workhouses and. dis- 
pensary districts, and the full amount of the salaries 
of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses in workhouses. 
This grant is provided by Section 58 of the Local 
Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, but the amount of it 
is restricted to the amount so paid in the financial year 
ended March, 1902, by Section 6 (1) of the Local 
Government Act of that year, while an addition is 
made of one-half the remuneration paid to substitutes 
for medical' officers of workhouses and dispensary dis- 
tricts and for trained nurses in workhouses when 
absent on vacation by Section 5 (1) of the last-named 
enactment. Details of the sums paid on behalf of 
each board of guardians in respect of the foregoing 
during the last financial year are given in Table 
Appendix No. 1 (J)— the total amounting to £85,996 
9s. Id. - 

t It ral The net claims* made by the guardians for receup- 
•ant. meat in respect of their expenditure under the four 
heads first mentioned- above amounted to £160,822 
5s. 8d., and the abatements made therefrom under the 
Act of 1902 came to £6,681 9s., of which £3.515 
14s. 6d. would have been recouped only for the limita- 
tion laid down in Section 6 (2) of that eriactmenti 

(3) Portion of the Agricultural Grant, provided by 
Section 48 of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 
1898, amounting to £316,730 iOs., is applied in aid 
of union charges. Details in Table Appendix No 1 

(K). 

99353. (Chairman.) I do not think it ■will be necessary 
for us to examine you at any length on the great mass 
of your Statement. So far as I myself am concerned 
I would confine the questions I would put to you mainly 
to the points where the Irish Poor Law system differs 
from the Poor Law system in England, and I would ask 
you a few questions in connection with certain recom- 
mendations of the Vice-Regal Commission on which 
the Commissioners want further information. Ydu 
have a copy' of your printed Statement before you, Mr. 
Bourke ? — I have. 

99354. If I were to take you rapidly through your 
Statement, I could refer you to the points in your State- 
ment to which my questions are directed. ' On p. 2, 
Paragraph 9 (4), I see you have a power here in Ireland 
which the Local Government Board in England have 
uwer to not in its entirety — to dissolve a board of guardians and 

iidve appoint paid officers in their place. I observe that that 
KKirds of power has not been exercised by the Local Government 
niamianp. p oar( j since 1898, when the new Act of Parliament was 
passed ? — No. 

99355. Then I may take it from that that the new 
Act has not been worked badly ? — I do not think that 
it V'ould be necessary to infer that from the circumstance, 
because there were often gaps of several years when 
a board of guardians was not dissolved. Of course, I 
may say that had the new Act worked unsatisfactorily 
it would have been necessary, or might have been neces- 
sary, to appoint paid guardians. There has been no 
question of dissolving a board of guardians recently. 
Atf 99356. Was the power often exercised before the 
nardians Passing of that Act in the year 1898 ? — I think about 
Solved in fifty odd times altogether. I can tell you the Sgures 
;ls t years, exactly — I have the figures here — on twenty occasions 
since the year 1880 and on thirty- three occasions prior 
to that period. It is in the ninth paragraph, p. 2. 

99357. (Sir Henry Bobinson.) Have you any record 
of the reasons why they were disolved? 

93358. (Chairman.) That would be a most instructive 
return — the occasions and the reasons why a board of 
guardians were superseded ? — I have a return here, but 
it is not a complete one, and it would probably be desir- 
able for me to get one compiled in the office, giving as 
far as possible the information that you require and 
hand it in subsequently. (See Appendix No.l (L), p. 94.) 


* This means that the claims were reduced by eliminat- 
ing from them the cost of any medicines and medical appli- 
ances which were not obtained in accordance with the 
Rules prescribed by the Board. 

429— X. 


99359. Well, then, coming on. On p. 3, Paragraph Mr. Edmund 
24 (E.),- you there note what is a peculiarity. Persons Bourke. 

in holy orders and ministers of any denomination are 

not eligible for election as guardians. I understand 25 Apron 908. 
that, under the co-opting process, a good many ministers „ “7 

of religion have been co-opted on boards of guardians ? — . 

No— they are not eligible for co-option. not eligible. 

99360. (The Bishop of Ross.) It does not affect the as guardians. 
Poor Law, only the county councils. The chairman 
has in his mind the nominations made by the county 
councils ? — Yes. 

99361-2. (Chairman.) The disqualification does not 
apply to nominees of the county councils on certain 
boards. Have there been clergymen of many denomina- 
tions elected ? — I cannot tell you that. 

99363. (The Bishop of Ross.) They are only put on 
the county infirmaries, the lunatic asylum committees, 
and the committees of agriculture. 

99364. (Chairman.) By a natural process we come Lady 
from the clergymen to the ladies, who, I see, were formerly Guardians, 
also disqualified from serving. Were many elected f — 

A large number are elected as district councillors and 
consequently as Poor Law guardians. Occasionally they 
have been co-opted. 

99365. What has been the result of the accession of 
the ladies ? Has it not been very satisfactory ? What 
is your experience ? — So far as my experience goes it was 
very satisfactory. Of course, the people who were elected 
were people who were very keen about Poor Law matters 
and kindred topics. 

99366. (Mrs. Webb.) Were they elected' at all on 
political grounds ? — On the Poor Law Board ? 

99367. Yes. — No, they were elected because the people 
knew they were extremely interested in Poor Law matters 
and locally were well known. 

99368. Philanthropists of that type. 

99369. (The Bishop of Ross.) Do 'you know anything 
of the- Wexford guardians ?'' That would interest Mrs. 

Webb. ■ Lady FitzGerald, who belongs to the aristocracy 
and the Conservative party, is the chairman of the board, 
and the vice-chairman is Mrs. Ennis. Both sections of 
politics are represented in Wexford. — Yes, that is so. 

You have the same kin d of thing in Clonmel, where Mrs. 
de la Poer is chairman of the board of guardians. 

99370. (Chairman.) Passing- on to pauper children 1 — Instruction 
p. 5 of your Statement — Paragraph 36 — I see that you of Children in 
have there a power by which a majority of the guardians Agriculture, 
may: hire or purchase additional land for the employment 
and instruction of children ? — Yes. 

99371. Has that power been made use of by the boards 
of guardians to any extent ? — The power has not been 
exercised- in recent years. Additional land has not been 
required. As a rule, the board of guardians have had 
quite as much land as they wanted. 

99372. There is mention On the same page of two District 
schools — the district schools at Glin and at Trim. It is Schools, 
proposed in the Report of the Vice-Regal Commission to 
abolish these two schools. These schools give manual 
instruction to the boys. Do they do their work well ? — 

I was instrumental in getting Glin School established. 

It works very well, but I prefer the system of boarding-out. 

99373. Do the inspectors of the Local Government Certified 
Board Visit the industrial schools ? — No, the schools cer- industrial 
tified under the Acts of 1868 are outside our Department. Schools. 

They are controlled by the inspector of reformatory and 
industrial' schools, Who has an office in the Castle. 

99374. (Mrs. Webb.) Who does the educational in-, 
spection of these schools at Glin and Trim ? — In Glin 
it is done by the Christian Brothers and the inspectors 
of the Local Government Board. 

993751 (Sir Henry Robinson.) The Board of National 
Education do that work in Trim, but not in Glin ? — The 
staff at Glin is composed of Nuns and the Christian 
Brothers. I used to examine the girls, and the Christian 
Brothers, who have got a very good system of their own, 
examine the boys. They" send their inspectors regularly 
to do it. The Local Government Board think that this 
examination is sufficient. ; 

99376. (Mrs. Webb.) Is the school conducted by the 
Christian Brothers and the Nuns at Glin, or the school 

C2 
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Mr. Edmund, conducted by the lay authorities at Trim, the better '! — 
Bourke. I do not know the two institutions intimately enough to 
express an opinion. 

99377. What is the impression among the inspectorate ? 
— 1 do not think that any inspector has had the two schools 
under his charge and had, therefore, an opportunity of 
comparing them. I certainly myself had not. 

99378. Some schools in workhouses in Ireland are 
conducted by Nuns and some are not. Which system 
do you prefer ? — So far as the unions are concerned, 
perhaps one out of ten is conducted by Nuns. I am not 
prepared to say that as a general rule one system is better 
than another. 


95 April 1908. 


School 

Teachers. 


99379. Which is best for the child as a whole — the 
teaching of the Nun or the teaching of the ordinary lay 
porson I — I have two schools in my mind at present 
which are. conducted by Nuns. I think they are extremely 
well managed, and the Reports received from the inspector 
of national schools were always very good. But there 
are some just as well managed by lay teachers. 
abolis^Trhn (Chairman.) The proposal to abolish these 

and Glin two schools at Glin and Trim is based on the increasing 

Schools. approval of the policy of boarding-out ? — Yes, I think so. 

99381. We have got a good deal of evidence in England 
Boarding which seems to establish that there are two conditions 

out. which must be prescribed in connection with boarding 

out — the first is proper foster parents and the second is 
adequate inspection. Can these conditions be complied 
with in Ireland ? — They can, I think. There has been 
an enormous advance under both these headings during 
recent years, and more especially since two ladies have 
been appointed as Local Government Board inspectors. 
Treatment of mooo . ,, , 

Children. vvaaz. Are tnere, so tar as you are aware, any cases 

of the serious mal-treatment of children who are boarded- 
out ? — Very few. I have been for five years acting as 
Assistant Commissioner in the office and it has been part 
of my work to go through the lady inspectors’ Reports ; 
and speaking from memory I think I came across about 
half-a-dozcn cases altogether where gross mal-treatment 
was apparent. Though the children are not always 
kept as clean as they might be, yet in my experience they 
are rather kindly treated as a general rule. 


Payment for 
boarded-out 


99383. What is the object of the foster parent in 
taking the child ? Is it the desire to have the children, 
or to get the money for keeping them, or is it a mixture 
of both ? — It is very probably a mixture of both, as you 
suggest. 

99384. Does the rate of payment to the foster parents 
vary very much in different parts of the country ? — I 
might be able to give you an average amount — I cannot 
give you the absolute statistics. For instance, in Rath- 
down Union the guardians pay from 13s. to 18s. a month. 
In other places — and more especially in the North of 
Ireland— they do not give more than 8s. or 9s. a month, 
or from 2s. to 2s. 6d. a week. 


99386. I suppose it would be difficult to lay down a 
uniform rate ?— It would be impossible for a central 
authority to fix it. Local circumstances and condition 
enter very largely into it. 

99386. How long has the boarding-out system been 
in operation in Ireland ? How do the children turn out 
as a rule ? — It was started in the ’sixties. I remember 
very well in the early seventies there were several boarded- 
out children living near my home in the County Limerick, 
and these children were simply assimilated into the 
family, and regarded as members of the family, and 
Only orphans m08t ° f thlCm llave 6 ot on very well in the world, 
and deserted 99387. (Mrs. Webb.) Would it be possible to board out 
children can children who are now in workhouses ? Would not that be 
be boarded a possible way of solving the problem of the destitute 

o»t- children? Would it not be possible to take away a 

child from its parents, and put it with other people ? — 
It would be possible in some cases, but it would not be 
popular, and only those coming under the category of 
“ orphans and deserted ” could be boarded-out with 
other people. 

99388. Would it meet with your approval ? — In many 
cases it would. It would of course depend upon the 
way in which the thing was worked. 

99389. If you had an empty workhouse, you could 
put there the children who could not be boarded-out. 


Then you could have them attend the voluntary schools ? 

— Personally I should prefer a system that gave the 
children outdoor relief, if you wish them to use the ordin- 
ary national school. 

99390. I was rather thinking of the class of children Clxildren of 
who could not be dealt with at home — I mean the children ln s-and-outs. 
whose parents are already in the institution, the ins- 
and-outs, or the hopelessly incapacitated ? — Where 
the parents are already hopelessly incapacitated we can 
do so at present. 

99391. If they are coming in and out what would you 
do ? Let us assume that you had to empty the work- 
houses ? — If you keep the workhouse you would have to 
make some sort of arrangement with regard to the children 
of the ins-and-outs. If, however, you abolish the work- 
houses, you would of course have no people coming in 
and out. 

99392. Or would you prefer something in the shape of a 
labour home ? — Some home where they could go to ? 

99393. (Chairman.) You have fir.it the ins-and-outs. 

You are met with a difficulty here. The mother can 
claim the child and take it off with her. It would be 
rather difficult to help it. If the children were detained 
compulsorily after the parent’s departure, would it not 
be an additional deterrent to people entering the work- 
house ? 

90394. (Mrs. Webb.) Or an additional attraction ? — 

Parents did in some cases object to their children being 
sent to Glin School, and of course where the mother 
leaves the workhouse the child must be taken from the 
school. 

99395. (Chairman.) Are there, do you think, any con- Few parents 
siderable number of parents who want to get rid of their desire togs 
children ? — Certainly not in the country districts. I t * e “ 
am not so sure about the towns. I know the parents clu| arcn. 
would make a great fuss in the country at any notion of 
being separated from the children. 

99396. (Mr. Bentham.) The -parents can leave the 
workhouse institution at any time on giving three hours’ 
notice ? — Yes, there is the three hours’ rule. But a 
mother coming into a workhouse always knows that she 
must give the authorities sufficient notice to enable them 
to bring her child back from the district schools at Glin 
or Trim. 

99397. The value of the boarding-out system is that the 
foster parents may acquire some affection for the child 
in course of time ? — Yes. 

99398. The arrangement of boarding-out would not 
work so well in the case of the in-and-out class ? — You 
would have to put them in some separate home. 

99399. Are there any intermediate cases between 
the ins-and-outs ?— -There are some in the infirmaries. 

99400. In Drogheda yesterday we came across children 
who had not been at school for ten months ? — Were these 
children in the workhouse 

99401. (Chairman.) Yes. Their stay had been pro- 
longed and nothing had been done with these children. 

99402. (Rev. Mr. Phelps.) It was for seven months, I 
think. A child of ten had not been to school at all. 

99403. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Did not attend the 
school ? Was there a school ? 

99404. (Rev. Mr. Phelps.) There was no school ?— 

That was very unusual, and also very improper. If an 
inspector had found it out there would have been trouble. 

99405. (Chairman.) It was the duty of the educational 
inspector to discover it ? — No, it was the duty of our 
inspectors to notice it. 

99406. It seems that this was an extreme case, but 
there are a certain number of cases of that kind where 
there is no school attached to the workhouse. What is 
done in such a case ? Are the children of this class sent 
to the national school ? — It is only within recent years 
that they have been sent to the national schools, and 
there are not many unions in which that course is adopted. 

There is usually a workhouse school, and even where 
the children go to the neighbouring national school, 
the teacher is usually retained t- look after the children 
out of school hours, and to teach infants and children, 
who only remain in the workhouse a few days, or the 
children who are being treated in the workhouse infirmary. 
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99407. These children of the ins-and-outs are usually 
very backward, are they not 1 — They are, as a rule, 
and that is one of the reasons why the national school 
do not like taking them. 

yidren 99408. Could not the practice be extended ? — I am 
[lending sure that there would not be a great deal of difficulty 
do® in the way. I have only had to deal with a few unions 

***• where the system was adopted, and in these unions there 

was generally a person — as a rule, the late teacher — left to 
take charge of the children at the workhouse out of school 
hours and to teach the classes of children that I have 
previously referred to. 

99409. How about the children of the ins-and-outs ? — 
Except under such circumstances the matter is a difficult 
one to deal with. 

99410. It would be difficult to decide what would be 
best to do with them ? — Very. 

9941 1 . It is not satisfactory what is going on at present ? 
— No, unless there is a school teacher at the workhouse, 
they practically get no education under present conditions. 

99412. ( Sir Henry Robinson.) Were these children, 
which you saw at Drogheda, classed as such ? 

9'413. (Rev. Mr. Phelps.) No. 

[[option, 99414. {Chairman.) Do you think the powers of adoption 
possessed by the boards of guardians are sufficient ? — 
I do. 

99415. (Mr. Bentham.) Are they the same as in Eng- 
land ? — Yes, as far as I know. 

99416. Have they power to board-out under the Act 
of 1898 l— Yes. 

99417. (Mr. Nunn.) Would you extend the age for 
girls up to twenty-one ? — No. 

99418. Is there any feeling on that subject in this 
country, so far as you are aware ? — Not that I am aware. 

99419. Would you extend it up to eighteen' ? — No. 

99420. Who looks after them ? — They are looked after 
by the clergy of the different denominations, 
apervision 99421. Have you any agencies that look after girls 
[girls after they have left the workhouse, anything like our 
kharged f.jendly visiting societies in England ? — There is the 
Vorkhouse Friendly Society, and perhaps two or three others. 

99422. Is there any society of that character per- 
manently attached to and connected with the Poor Law 
system in this country ? — No. 

99423. The Girls’ Friendly Society does not go into 
the schools, and get to know the girls ? — No. 
i'Mts-in- 99424. (Chairman.) Passing on we come to your 
'M, ' evidence on p. 8 of your Statement. The grants which 

you obtained from the Imperial Exchequer I see amount 
to £528,782 Os. 4d., and on p. 10, you give the total imion 
expenditure as £1,322,270. The grant has been a very 
considerable portion of the total expenditure ? It is 
p. 16 I am referring to, not p. 10. — Yes. 

99425. Might we assume that the £1,322,270 is the 
total expenditure, of which £528,782 is contribufed from 
Imperial sources ? — Yes, I think so. 

99426. That fact ought to give the authorities very 
considerable power in dealing with boards of guardians ? 
—Yes. 

99427. You enumerate the conditions under which 
these grants are given on p. 8, Paragraph 83 (1) and (2). 
What have they to do with education (Paragraph 83 
(3) ) ? — The grant is for the salaries of the teachers in the 
workhouse schools. That is all, I think. 

99428. It looks to me as if it was an old title, and that it 
had been rightly given in the first instance, but that the 
purpose for which it was intended had lapsed. 

99429. (Sir Henry Robinson.) It was all voted money. 
Since the passing of the Act, it is different. 

99430. (Chairman.) What is the amount of this grant ? 
j. . — It is about £80,000 a year. 

99431. Well, I should like to ask you as to the methods 
Grants ot " distribution of these grants ? The objects are very 
clearly stated by you in your Memorandum. How do you 
allocate these grants of the Local Government Board 
What is the guiding principle in the allocation ? — Well, 
of course, the agricultural grant speaks for itself. That is 
already stereotyped by Act of Parliament. 


99432. That is given in general reduction of the poor Mr. Edmund 
rate ? That would be given quite independent of any Bourhe. 

question of administrative efficiency ? — There is no test ; — 

of administrative efficiency in the distribution of any of 25 April 1908. 
the grants. Except that under some circumstances the ~ 
medical grant may be withheld, unless certain conditions 
are complied with. 

99433. (The Bishop of Ross.) Have you any power 
over the distribution of the local agricultural grant ? 

99434. (Sir Henry Robinson.) It is a fixed sum. The 
Lord Lieutenant can, I think, make a deduction in case 
of default of payment of claims of Government ? — Yes. 

99435. (The Bishop of Ross.) Do not the probate duty 
grants work out automatically ? — Yes, but the process 
of distribution remains the same. 

99436. You cut it in halves, and one half goes to the Distribution 
road authorities 1 — On the previous page of my statement of the 
I set out that £5,000 a year is given out of the death Grants-in- 
duty grant to the Royal Dublin Society for the improve- Ai<1, 
ment of the breed of horses and cattle. 

• 99437. (Chairman.) Yes, I observe that. That grant 
would be regulated by the amount spent on certain 
specific objects, whereas in other cases there is no such 
ratio. You say (Reads) : “ That the share of each board 
of guardians is calculated in proportion to the sum 
expended by such guardians during the year ended 29th 
September, 1887 on the salaries, remuneration, and 
superannuation of officers of the union in connection with 
the relief of the poor.” 

99438. (Sir Henry Robinson.) The result is that the 
richest unions get far the biggest proportion of the grant ? 

—Yes. 

99439. (Chairman.) You speak of the principle of 
necessity and ability (p. 8, paragraph 87, of your State- 
ment) in connection with the distribution of grants. 

How would you propose to work these two principles ? 

Are they possible, do you think ? Are these tests either 
reliable or useful ? — I do not see why the scheme should 
not be worked easily enough. It should be founded on 
the comparative poverty or wealth of the districts. As 
Sir Henry Robinson has pointed out under the present 
arrangement the districts most in need of help get the 
least from this source. Take, for instance, Dunshaughlin. 

There the grant runs to aibout 11s. That is in the centre 
of a rich district. Whereas in places like Belmullet and 
Glenties — where there is abject poverty — it is very little 
indeed. The actual figures are given in a table in the 
Report. 

99440. Let us assume for the moment that these 
principles were accepted — ability and necessity — how 
could the grant be administered ? — You would simply 
have to confer arbitrary powers on the central authority. 

It could allocate a larger portion to the poorer districts. 

99441. Poverty .would be one claim ? — The poverty of 
the district. Some regard should be paid to the amount 
of a rate you could raise in a district, having regard to the 
valuation of the place. 

99442. Poverty would not be a sufficient claim of 
itself ? — No, the necessity for giving that grant would 
depend upon the character of the district. You would 
have to look at the condition of the population of the 
place. A penny rate in Belmullet would raise about £46. 

That is extremely low, But the district is exceedingly 
poor. On the other hand Id. in Belfast would raise seme 
thousands of pounds. 

99443. It would give very great power to whatever 
authority had to settle the scheme of distribution. It 
could not be settled for all time. 

99444. (Sir Henry Robinson.) It would be a step 
towards the levelling up of the rates. At present the 
unions which are unable to pay high rates are the very 
unions that have the highest rates to pay. In Dun- 
shaughlin the rates are about Is. 6d. in the £, and it gets 
a lot from the grant. In Belmullet the rates are up to 
9s., and they get very little. 

99445. (Chairman.) Perhaps you, Sir Henry Robinson, 
will examine Mr. Bourke further on this point. 

99446. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Now, Mr. Bourke, in the 
first place, I presume in fixing the grant upon an equit- 
able basis that you would have to consider what the 
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Mr. Edmund general requirements of the unions are both as regards 
Bourlce. the workhouse and the outdoor relief to be given and 
ok a -11000 w ^ afc It takes to run the thing at present ? — Yes. 

40 April lo\)o. nni<_ no 

SJU447. liie requirements of the Union would be one 

Distribution consideration ? — Yes. 

Grants -in- 99448. You would next have to consider the ordinary 

Aid. rate which it would be necessary to levy in order to 

provide for their requirements ? — Yes. 

99449. The poundage rate on the union apart from 
Pari i amen tary grants ? — Yes. 

99450. The next question you would have to consider 
is the ability of the ratepayers to pay high or low rates ? — 
That is so. 

99451. Take the case of Dunshaughlin — there the 
population is about 8,000, and the valuation per head 
£13 4s. It would bo regarded in a wholly different light 
to a union on the western seaboard of Ireland like, say, 
Belmullet ? — Yes. 

99452. (The Bishop of Boss.) On p. 3 of the Appendix 
to your Statement I see you give certain statistics dealing 
with this matter. 

99453. ( Sir Henry Robinson.) Dunshaughlin affords an 
example of a rate on a well-to-do ratepayer ? — Yes. 

99454. In Belmullet Union the valuation per head is 
16s. ?— Yes. 

99455. (The Bishop of Boss.) The figures are given on 
p. 4. 

99456. (Sir Henry Robinson.) At Swineford the valua- 
tion per head is 19s. ? — Yes. 

99457. It follows that the people there are not in the 
same position to pay rates as they are in a place like 
Dunshaughlin ? — Decidedly not. 

99458. Yet their rate at the present time is 7s. in the £ ? 
— I do not know what the rate is this year. 

99459. If you gave the grants according to population 
and pauperism it would have a larger amount than 
Dunshaughlin. Dunshaughlin has a population of 7,979, 
and Swineford has 44,162 ?— Once the basis of distribu- 
tion was fixed by the central authority it would be auto- 
mitic. It would give no further control to the central 
authority. 

99460. (Mrs. Webb.) What is the test you are going to 
fix upon ? Is it upon the general poverty of the district 
or on the actual expenditure incurred by the union for 
the past year ?— Principally on the general poverty of 
the district. 

99461. The whole equity of the thing depends upon 
how far you can reduce it to some automatic test. Or 
perhaps you could do it on a basis which should annually 
readjust itself. 

99462. (Chairman.) You would have to have some kind 
of periodic revision of the grant. 

99463. (Mrs. Webb.) It is there that the arbitrariness 
of the business comes in. As regards ability to pay, 
you are going to determine it entirely on the rate per 
head ? 

99464. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Not entirely. The re- 
quirements of the district and the amount of land 
under cultivation would have some influence in determin- 
ing the amoiuit. 

99465. (Mrs. II ebb.) That would vary from year to 
year ? 

99466. (Sir Henry Robinson.) It would make little 
• difference in this case. A very great increase of 
pauperism— that might affect it. Further, a succession 
of bad years— that would give an increased claim to a 
district. 

99467. (Mrs. Webb.) It seems to me that these data 
are so uncertain and so much matters of opinion that 
you would have to have a constant readjustment of the 
basis of distribution— if the system was to work equitablv 
at all. * J 

9946S. (Sir Henry Robinson.) It is almost impossible 
to say definitely at present on what basis you ought to 
finally decide. Whatever plan is adopted it is sure to be 
bitterly fought, more especially upon the question of 
ability to pay high rates. The representatives of the 
rich districts are in the majority in the country. They 


will bitterly oppose any levelling up of the rates through- Distribnr 
out the country. It is a suggestion which I am sure it of the 
would be extremely difficult to carry. Personally, I Grants-in. 
would not like to lay down any precise method upon Aid. 
which the ca'culation should be made. Generally, the 
abilities of the ratepayers and the circumstances of 
the district should be the guiding factors in arriving 
at any final determination. 

99469. (Mrs. Webb.) Can you test automatically 
poverty on the valuation per head ? 

99470. Sir Henry Robinson. Yen. 

99471. (Mrs. Webb.) If you give money, how do you 
know to what purpose it will be devoted. This is a 
difficulty you have got — to test the use to which any 
money you may give will be put. Assume that it does 
not effect an improvement of the general efficiency, what 
would you do ? You must only continue to give it — is 
that your idea ? 

99472. (Sir Henry Robinson.) You might base it upon 
an expenditure that is not open to abuse — say upon the 
amount of indoor relief ? 

99473. (Mrs. Webb.) Yes, I quite agree with you. 

That would be excellent. 

99474. (Sir Henry Robinson.) The manner in which 
the necessity is to be arrived at must be subsequently 
determined. 

99475. (Mrs. Webb.) The number of people institu- 
tionally treated — as in England. What would you 
say to that ? 

99476. (Sir Henry Robinson.) I would be in favour of 
that. 

99477. (Mrs. Webb.) Would not that point to this — 
that it ought not to be fixed on what had already been 
done, but rather to the services to be rendered in the 
future ? How many patients were treated in the 
infirmary — how many children were taught and with 
what results — some test of that kind. 

99478. (Sir Henry Robinson.) That would have to be 
based on past years. 

99479. (Mrs. Webb.) It would be perpetually changed 
with the amount of work actually accomplished. 

99480. (Sir Henry Robinson.) That would be extremely 
difficult to work in practice. I do not see how it could 
be effectively administered if you are going to chop and 
change like that. It is possible they might work up for 
a better proportion of the grant. 

99481. (Mrs. Webb.) Do not you want them to do 
that ? 

99482. (Sir Henry Robinson.) We do not want grants 
to be taken in that way — expenditure perhaps being 
artificially inflated for the purpose. 

99483. (Mr. Nunn.) Is it quite a feasible thing to 
take the inspector’s Report on the efficiency of a work- 
house institution ? 

99484.' (Sir Henry Robinson.) It is practically done 
in the case of the district lunatic asylums. The 
Bishop of Ross is more familiar with the practice as 
regards lunatic asylums than I am. 

99485. (Mr. Nunn.) Is the grant given to the lunatic Grants to 
asylums on the strength of the Reports of the inspectors Lunatic 
of the Local Government Board ? Asylums 

99486. (The Bishop of Ross.) The lunatic asylums are 
under a separate Department altogether. They are not 
under the Local Government Board. They are visited 
by the inspectors of lunatics. The grant is not quite 
given or withheld on their Report. The grant, it is 
true, may be stopped in case the Report was not of a 
satisfactory character. But the unsatisfactoriness must 
be of an extreme kind. I myself am not aware of any 
instance in which the grant for lunatic asylums has been 
stopped. 

99487. (Mr. Nunn.) Does the amount of the grant 
depend on their Report ? 

99488. (The Bishop of Ross.) No. If the inspectors 
report that the lunatic asylum is exceedingly well- 
conducted the grant is not increased, and if, on the other 
hand, they report unfavourably upon the institution 
the grant does not go down. 
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99489. {Mrs. Webb.) Is it a grant per head ? 

99490. (The Bishop of Boss.) The amount of the grant 
is arrived at in this way. You take the expenditure 
for the previous year. The auditor of the Local Govern- 
ment Board' certifies that the expenditure has been so 
much. On his certificate a refund not exceeding 4s. 
per head per week is given to the committee of the district 
lunatic asylum. 

99491. (Mrs. Webb.) Would it be possible to apply 
that to the institutional treatment system ? What 
checks would you have ? 

99492. ( The Bishop, of Ross.) There is this check in 
the case Of the lunatic asylums. If you spend, say, 14s. 
per week on an average on each inmate you only get a 
refund of 4s. If, however, you fall below an expenditure 
of 8s. a week, you only get a refund of the half of what 
you actually spend. Eight shillings per head per week 
is taken as a reasonable standard of the cost. If you 
fall below that figure your refund is only half of your 
expenditure. If you exceed 8s. a week, you still only 
get 4s. back. You may spend more than 8s. a week, 
but you are obliged to do so at your own expense: 

99493. (Mrs. Webb.) That could be applied to sick 
people and women and children. 

Poverty of 99494. ( Sir Henry Robinson. ) Some of the western unions 
Western are just able to carry on in average years, but in bad 

Jnions. years Government assistance is necessary ? — Since the 

year 1880 Government assistance has been from time 
to time provided in certain unions. Prior to that the 
resources of the Poor Law were considered adequate 
except, of course, during the period of the Irish famine. 

99495. Some arrangement of apportioning the Govern- 
ment grants to the absolute wants of the particular 
district might obvia‘:e the necessity for special grunts. 
In some unions the infirmaries are very inefficiently 
run, for want of money. There are not enough nurses. 
You cannot press the board of guardians to put in baths 
or appoint additional nurses with rates at 7s. 6d. in the £. 

99496. (Chairman.) One of the disadvantages of the 
present system is that in the very poor districts you are 
obliged to tolerate a state of things on account of the 
extreme poverty which ought not to be allowed ?— Yes , 
that is so. 

99497. Can you account for the effect of the knowledge 
that the money would not be stopped unless there was 
some exceedingly bad report ? 

99498. (Sir Henry Robinson.) It is difficult to forsee 
the results. But it is possible that with a view to economy 
inferior contracts might be accepted, and we could not 
control the contracts ? — I think you would be able to 
make a scheme by which you could secure that the money 
would be properly spent. 

99499. (Chairman.) I am rather thinking of the present 
system ?■ — We have no way of exercising such control at 
present. 

99500. If you were able to allocate money according 
to the particular needs of the several localities, poverty 
could not afterwards bei pleaded as an excuse for the 
continuance of any unsatisfactory state of affairs that 
might be found to exist ? 

99501. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Precisely. 

99502. (Chairman.) In that case the Local Govern- 
ment Board might be stiffer in refusing grants ? 

99503. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Yes. The position of 
the Local Government Board is both difficult and em- 
barrassing. They are by law responsible for the due 
administration of the Poor Law in Ireland. Where 
there is a default by the local board of guardians, we 
have the power to dissolve them. But when you come 
to a case like Clifden where the rates are 9s. in the £, 
wh.it arc we to do. If we say to the guardians you 
should keep this workhouse in. a far better condition than 
it Is at present — and no improvement is effected — what 
then ? Can we put in paid guardians who will only 
add to the cost of administration 1 It is clear that 
something must be done for the betterment of the con- 
ditions of the unions on the western seaboard of Ireland. 

99504. (The Bishop of Ross.) Are you distinguishing 
between the normal poverty of the districts and the 
poverty that may be due to special circumstances ? — I 
think are discussing the normal condition. 


99505. My knowledge of the West of Ireland is largely Mr. Edmund 
only paper. I have had some small experiences of the Bourkc. 
wants of the people in the county of Clare. The normal - 777 Q 
condition in a few districts in that particular county is tQ Apnnw s. 
just on the very brink of starvation. If the potato crop 
fails they are practically starving. Should these times 
of exceptional distress be met out of a public grant ? 

99506. (Sir Henry Robinson.) If the annual grants were Sec. 13 of the 
adjusted on a fair basis — that might be necessary. Section Local 
13 of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, applies Government 
to such cases of exceptional distress, and enables relief (!■) Act, 1893. 
to be given to poor persons out of the workhouse for a 
period not exceeding two months. The sanction of the 
Local Government Board has to be obtained, and one 
half of the exdenditure in this way falls on the rate for 
the entire country. 

99507. (Mr. Nunn.) Did I understand you to say Paid 
you have power to put in a paid officer who cannot be Guardians, 
paid except out of local rates ? 

99508. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Yes, the object is to 
make it plain to the ratepayers that if the board of 
guardians do not do their work properly it has got to 
be done, and the ratepayers are obliged to pay for it. 

99509. (The Bishop of Ross.) Difficulties are not so 
likely to occur in a rich union where the rate can be 
collected. 

99510. (Sir Henry Robinson.) There is a special duty 
cast on the Local Government Board to carry on the 
administration of a union in case of default by the guar- 
dians or in cases where the default is likely to continue.. 

If they could not adequately carry out the duty of ad- 
ministering the Poor Law, the Local Government Board 
must have it done by paid guardians. 

99511. (Chairman.) You think that some change is - 
necessary as regards the distribution of the grant ? — I 
do. 

99512. I think there are administrative difficulties in the 
way of adopting the test of ability and necessity or any 
such test. You would prefer to face these difficulties 
than allow the present state of things to continue 1 — 

Most assuredly I would. 

99513. If the rate was a county charge as in the case 
of infirmaries, would that get us over the difficulties of 
the poor unions that at present confront us ? — It would 
not get over it quite equitably. 

99514. (The. Bishop of Ross.) Take Meath and Mayo- 
for example — the whole of the one county is rich and the 
whole of the other is poor ? — Yes. Or Galway, Donegal, 
and Mayo, which are also poor. 

99515. (Chairman.) May I ask you if there have been Surcharges, 
in the past any noticeable cases of surcharge ? — There 
was one in the city recently for which the Dublin Corpora- 
tion were surcharged to the extent of £1,700. The case 
is pending still and I do not, therefore, like to refer to it, 

99516. I quite understand your reluctance, Mr. Bourke. 

Who is liable for the surcharge — the people who signed 
the cheque or the people who authorised the expenditure 
which has been disallowed ? 

99517. (Sir Henry Robinson.) The auditor is given 
a discretion in the matter. 

99518. (Chairman.) You say this question in Dublin 
is pending and is not quite settled ? 

99519. (Sir Henry Robinson.) I will tell you how it 
arose. The Dublin Corporation can only spend Id. in 
the £ under the Libraries Act. When we called their 
attention to this provision of the Act of Parliament they 
said that they were aware of it. But notwithstand ing the 
intimation from the Local Government Board, they went 
on with their expenditure with the result that the auditor 
when he came to his audit found that they had spent 
£1,700 too much. Thereupon the question arose whether 
the Local Government Board could regard it as equitable 
to remit the surcharge when the Corporation had been 
warned that the matter was illegal before it had been 
actually done. The question came before the Chief 
Secretary, who is the President of the Local Government 
Board, and he was of opinion that our equitable powers 
did not extend so far as to cover such a case, and that we 
could not legalize payments knowingly made in excess of 
statutory limits. Therefore the auditor’s surcharge was 
upheld by the Local Government Board. 
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Mr. Edmund 99520. What is the next step after the auditor makes a 
Bourlcc. surcharge ? 

2BAprilld0S. 99521. ( Sir Henry Robinson.) A magistrate is applied 
to and he must give a decree for the amount. 

Surcharges. 99522. (Chairman.) It is a personal liability ? 

99521. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Yes, in the event of its 
not being paid the auditor has a power to imprison the 
defaulters. 

99524. (Mr. Nunn.) In the Dublin Corporation case 
the liability does not fall upon the members of the library 
committee, but upon the members of the corporation who 
signed the cheques ? 

99525. (Sir Henry Robinson.) That is so : it does not 
all upon the library committee. 

95)326. (Mr. Nunn.) The finance committee ought to 
have known of the limitation of their powers. 

99527. (Sir Henry Robinson.) The Local Government 
Board sent out a circular calling attention to the matter 
as soon as the Act came out. 

99528. (Chairman.) That is not a Poor Law ease at 

■ ;No, except that the Local Government Board’s 
jurisdiction as regards surcharges extends to corporations. 


now ? — That is so. Except in Dublin and Cork and 
one or two oth3r large centres, there is generally 
ample space in workhouses. In Dublin and Cork the 
accommodation is deficient. In the country districts 
there is as a rub plenty of room. 

99540. Coming on to the Labourers Acts, these Acts j-a. 
confer special powers on the Local Government Board ? — Acts'"^ 
Yes. 

99541. Tell me — was it contemplated that each cottage 
was to be a permanent loss to the locality. The occupiers 
do not pay enough to cover the interest and the Sinking 
Fund. It was put at £5 a year to the ratepayers ? — Yes, 
until the last Act was passed in which they got a 
considerable amount of relief. Now the loss to the 
ratepayers is only about £2 a year. 

99542. Is not this another form of public relief in many 
cases ?— Yes, I think so. 

99543. Part of the expenses of these cottages falls on 
people who are not capable of meeting it, and who arc 
not as well lodged themselves ’ — In many cases they are 
not nearly as well lodged. The rents paid by the occu- 
pants of the cottages should, however, be sufficient to 
indemnify the rates against loss. 


99529. What generally is the occasion of a surcharge 
by an auditor ? — They are very varied and numerous in 
small sums. 

99530. In every conceivable kind of expenditure a 
surcharge may be made ? — Yes, and surcharges generally 
arise in regard to trifling amounts. 

99531. (Mr. Nunn.) Do they ever arise from the 
grant of outdoor relief ? — That is a frequent source of 
surcharge. 

99532. On what grounds ?— That the persons who are 
in receipt of it do not come within the limits laid down- 
arc not “destitute "persons, in fact. Perhaps they own 
more than a quarter of an acre, or otherwise appear to 
have a sufficient amount of means. 

99533. Most of the cases arise from the land qualifica- 
tion not being complied with ?— Many of the surcharges 
arise from the non-observance of formalities. 

99534. (Rev. Air. Phelps.) The auditor must investi- 
gate the reasonableness of the expenditure. Have there 
been any tests laid down ?— No, it is left entirely to the 
discretion of the auditor. 

99535. Is it a breach of reasonableness or an illegality 
regarded as the more serious matter ?— The matter 
is for the auditor. The Local Government Board when 
appealed to can determine whether the auditor was right 
or not in considering that the amount paid was unreason- 
able, and they can, of course, remit the surcharge if they 
think it a proper case for remission. I think that un- 
reasonableness is looked upon as more serious as a rule 
than illegality. Illegality is often committed unwittingly. 
Illegality is generally wholly unintentional, whereas an 
unreasonable expenditure is generally deliberately in- 
. currcd. 

on buildings. ^9536. Havo the Local Government Board any power 
to chock or limit the expenditure on new buildings ? Is 
that done by the auditor ?— No, it is done by the°Board 
When the estimates are received in the office of the Locai 
Government Board they are sent to the Engineering 
Department. Wo havo to sanction all the loans for 
works. The estimates are checked in the Engineering 
Department, and approved of or not as the case may be. 

I do not mean to convey the idea that our engineers and 
architects would sanction the work themselves of their 
own responsibility. They make a report to the Board 
stating in their opinion whether the amount to be ex- 
pended is excessive and the Board then might or might 
not sanction the loan. 


99537. Li England we have had tables showing the 
extraordinary difference in the sums paid by differen 
authorities in different places for buildings— in the cos 
per bed. Have you had any complaints from the rate 
payers in this country that the buildings were excessive 
in cost ?— In workhouses— do you mean new buildings ’- 
99538. Yes.— There are not many cases in which the 
buildings have been added to. 


99539. Your buildings were put up at a time when 
there were more people in the country than there are 


99544. (Sir Henry Robinson.) The loss under the old 
Act -was from £5 to £7 per cottage. Under the new Act 
it is not so much, about £2. The cottages will ultimately 
belong to the local authorities when the loan is paid off. 
The district councils hold that with regard to these 
cottages the profit must be set off against the loss and 
they anticipate a substantial gain v'hcn the loans are 
finally paid off. 

99545. (Chairman.) You refer to a new Act. What 
change does it make ? 

99546. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Paragraph 146 of Mr. 
Bourke’s Statement shortly summarises it. (Reads) 
The principal feature of this measure v r as the great 
alteration which it made in the terms upon which loans 
could be made to rural district councils for the purposes 
of the Acts. It empowered the Land Commission to make 
advances to an amount not exceeding £4,250,000 on the 
same terms and conditions as for land purchase ; namely, 
that advances should be repayable in sixty-eight and a 
half years at 2f per cent, interest, or £3 5s. per cent, 
covering principal and interest. Moreover, by placing 
at the disposal of the Local Government Board certain 
sums from Irish funds it provided for the payment of 
36 per cent, of the annuities of £3 5s. per cent. ; in 
other words, that the local authority should pay only 
64 per cent, or £2 Is. 7d. and the Local Government 
Board £1 3s. 5d.” 

99547. (Airs. Webb.) By the time you speak of the 
cottages will be all tumbled down or in ruins ? That 
may be. 

99548. (Chairman.) There is attached to each of these 
cottages a piece of ground, I understand ’—Not neces- 
sarily, but there is, practically, in every instance. 

99549. Apparently occupation of a cottage under this 
grant prohibits the occupier from being liable for poor 
rate ? No, the tenants of such cottages pay rates. 

99550. If they have no ground attached to the cottage 
there is nothing to prevent the occupier from getting out- 
door relief as well ’—No. 

99551. They might get relief in this way and outdoor 
anaVe h ° lding ° f land did not exceed a quarter of 

99552. (Sir Henry Robinson.) The abolition of the 
quarter-aore clause might have a serious effect. 

99553. (The Bishop of Ross.) Has not half an acre 
been attached to each cottage ’—In Oola, County Limer- 
ick, they got only 20 perches in some cases. In 98 per 
cent, of the cases they get half an acre or an acre. 

99554. Many of the occupiers of these cottages have 
been elected on the boards of guardians and one of the 
first things they do is to reduce their own rent. He 
becomes then his own pay-master. 

99555. (Chairman.) We come on now to distress. 
What powers have the Poor Law to help distress or 
poverty? There is the Seed Act ?— That is only a 
temporary Act, Section 13 of the Local Government 
(Ireland) Act, 1S98, enables a board of guardians to give 
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outdoor relief to everybody — Paragraph 165, on p. 13 of 
my Statement. That is the only power they have. 
The relief may be given for a period of two months, and 
the grant may be renewed for a further period. 

99556. Are there any powers that the boards of guar- 
dians had which have become transferred to the county 
councils ? — No. Any other relief that may be necessary 
can only be given under special legislation. 

99557. Are there any powers of anybody outside the 
Poor Law to help distress in Ireland ? — No, none at all. 

99558. The local methods of relieving distress or 
destitution in Ireland are confined to the Poor Law 
guardians, with the exception of this one case under 
Section 13 of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898 
where the county council have to be set in motion ? — 
The county council give the power to the board of guar- 
dians. 

99559. Is your assent asked as Local Government 
Board ? — 

99560. (Sir Henry Robinson.) We make the order ; 
we may refuse to make it. 

99561. (Chairman.) There are no extraneous resources ? 

99562. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Except the Unemployed 
Act. 

99563. (Chairman.) Coming to the Seed Acts, have 
the recipients repaid the boards of guardians ? — In 
nearly all of the cases. 

99564. Was the money repaid by the unions ? — Yes. 

99565. That form of loan has not worked unsatis- 
factorily ? — The people are grateful for the assistance and 
make every effort to pay it back. There are, however 
cases where the people have left the country or died 
without repaying the debt. The subsequent occupier is 
liable, but he has sometimes not been a good mark. 

99566-7. Unless he actually takes it over while the crop 
was growing. In that case it would of course be 
different ? — I know myself a few cases where it was not 
paid. 

99568. Passing on, I come to the statement of the 
differences between the English and Irish system of Poor 
Law ? — I am afraid my knowledge of the English system 
is very restricted indeed. 

99569. In sub-section 2 of paragraph 169 of your 
Statement, p. 14, you mention amongst the powers 
possessed by the Local Government Board in Ireland 
that of fixing the number of guardians ? — Yes, in urban 
districts. The Act of Parliament fixes the number in the 
rural districts. 

99570. Has that power been exercised much by the 
Local Government Board ? — Constantly. They are 
obliged to exercise it. 

99571. The object is to prevent them having too large 
boards ? — The largest boards are in the towns — places 
where there is the largest population. 

99572. (The Bishop of Ross.) In Mullingar, the board 
consists of 100 members ? — In Ennis, there are I think 100 
members and in Limerick there are 100. 

99573. (Chairman.) The average would be very much 
smaller ? — Yes. Forty or fifty members would be very 
small bodies. 

99574. For administrative purposes even that number 
is much too large ? — Yes, much too large. 

99575. (Mr. Nunn.) I expect the meetings are not 
fully attended ? — Too many attend to do good work. 

99576. Have you any average of the attendance ? — 
No. Three forms a quorum. 

99577. The attendance is large when there is an appoint- 
ment to be made ? — It is particularly large on these 
occasions. 

99578. (Chairman.) The granting of outdoor relief 
does not attract a big crowd of guardians ?— Oh no. The 
member of the board of guardians present representing 
the applicant’s district is generally appealed to as to his 
knowledge and the fitness of the case and the relief book 
is signed. 

99579. That is practically all the interest it arouses ? — 
Yes. 

429 — X. 


99589. Mr. Nunn.) Is the application and report book Mr. Edmund 
the same as in England ?— The same. Bourke. 

99581. Is the record system — the system of case- 2,5 April 1908 

books — used ? — I am not familiar with that term. Forms 

of the books kept will be found in the Accounts Order — 
a copy of which I submitted with my Statement* 

99582. Do they administer outdoor relief with any Administra- 
degree of caution and care ? — I cannot say that very tion of out- 
much of either is exercised, as a rule, but in Dublin door re ' ie ^- 
applications are scrutinised closely, and the guardians do 
the work very well in Belfast, fn the North of Ireland 
they look after relief more closely. In two unions they dp 
not give any outdoor relief at all. 

99583. Where are these unions ? — Castlcderg is one, 
and I think Clones is the other. 

99584. (The Bishop of Ross.) They give very little in 
the City of Belfast — very much less than in London or in 
other cities. 

99585. (Chairman.) I know Castlederg myself. These 
people there are largely of Scotch descent, and that ex- 
plains it, I suppose. 

99586. (The Bishop of Ross.) It is not high in Dublin? 

99587. ((Sir Henry Robinson.) It is very large at 
present. 

99588. (Chairman.) Passing on to p. 14, I observe Feeding of 
the board of guardians may give outdoor relief to children School 
who are attending public schools and who are in their Children, 
opinion insufficiently fed ? — That is an English practice. 

That is one of the differences between the English and the 
Irish systems — you cannot do that in Ireland. I am 
afraid the form of that part of my statement is open to 
misconception. 

99589. Have you nothing at all corresponding to that 
in this country ? — No. 

99590. Has private charity not taken up that subject 
here ? — Not to any great extent. In times of stress 
arrangements have been made to give the children attend- 
ing certain national schools a bun and some milk. 

99591. Passing on I do not see any very noticeable 
difference. I observe, Paragraph 6 (c), that in Scotland 
there is power to rent houses and use them as almshouses. 

Have you any equivalent to that in Ireland ? No. 

99592. I suppose that your workhouse accommodation is 
in excess of your requirements, and that such a power is 
not wanted ? — As a rule that is so. 

99593. Take populous towns where your numbers 
may at any time run very high — what can you do ? — 

You can rent houses to increase your workhouse accom- 
modation. In Scotland these houses would differ in 
management from the ordinary workhouse. 

99594. So far as I know that is quite so. They are 
under an inspection official merely. They are put into 
a house with some six or seven persons ? — In the North 
Dublin Union the board of guardians have rented a house 
in an adjoining street. The people go down at night, 
and simply sleep there and have all their meals in the 
workhouse. 

99595. The idea in Scotland is, I think, to put the 
more respectable people there, and keep them away 
from the Poor Law and leave them in a separate room. 

You would be in favour of that idea ? — Yea 

99596. Where accommodation is lacking that would 
be a cheap method of providing for such a class of people ? 

— It would be an excellent method. 

99597. I do not know that there is anything in the Expenditure, 
statistics of the Poor Law I want to ask you about. 

The recipients of Poor Law have slightly gone up in the 
last few years ? — Outdoor relief has gone up a little. 

The whole expenditure has gone up. But the standard 
of living has, of course, increased. 

99598. Before I go into that I want to ask you about Chargeability 
some of the recommendations of the Vice-Regal Com- of Instil u- 
mission. It is proposed in their Report to put the charge tional relief, 
of institutional relief upon the county council — except 
the outdoor relief. From your experience do you think 
that the county councils would agree to such a proposal 
without having more control than it is at present proposed 


* Not printed in Appendix. 
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to give them ?■ — I do not think they would offer any 
very great objection. 

99599. You think that they have enough control 
already ? — They look after the county hospitals. 

99600. Would not in practice the result be that these 
different local bodies would investigate eases and assign 
relief to persons out of monies which they would not pay ? 
— While, of course, it would be paid by the county the 
area under the local committee would not be spread over 
the whole county. 

99601. That is to say, the people at present who ad- 
minister the Poor Law and allocate it would have their 
powers largely increased ? The rate would be spread 
over the whole of the county and the power of the local 
authority would remain intact ? — I do not think that 
there would be much difficulty put in the way of carrying 
out such a proposal. Of course, at present it is purely 
a matter of conjecture. 

99602. (Sir Henry Robinson.) You think that they 
would agree to a county rate ? — 

99603. ((Chairman.) You do not think that the county 
councils would want more control ? — No. 

99604. Are you in favour of making the area of charge 
for outdoor relief the electoral district ? — I think it is too 
small an area. 

99605. One workhouse might be likely to be more 
economic in its administration than another — would 
not that work an injustice under *the proposed arrange- 
ment if another workhouse was more lavishly admin- 
istered ? — Yes. The numbers however on outdoor 
relief since it became a union charge have not very much 
increased. 

99606. .You would make it a union charge ? — Yes. 

99607. (The Bishop of Ross.) On p. 87 of Mr. Bourke’s 
papers you have the whole thing there. ( See Appendix 
No. 1 (G).) 

99608. (Sir Henry Robinson.) You disapprove of the 
old electoral division of rating ? — Certainly. 

99609. There was a rate-in-aid over the whole union 
when Electoral Division Rating was in force ? — Yes. 

99610. (The Bishop of Ross.) The increase in outdoor 
relief since the passing of the Local Government Act 
is not appreciable. It is nothing worth calling an increase. 

996II. (Sir Henry Robinson.) There is only one poor 
rate at present. It is proposed in the Report of the Vice- 
Rcgal Commission to start a second rating machinery to 
collect the rate and pay it back as outdoor relief ? — It 
would be complicated undoubtedly. 

99612. (Chairman.) Taking the tendency to distress 
and poverty in Ireland, it seems to me that any increase 
has taken place in the large towns ? — In pauperism. 

99613. There is flocking into the towns from the 
country districts. I do not think the statistics are a good 
test. Taking the statistics of Ulster they are very low — 
p. 1 of the Appendix to your Statement. The percentage 
for the whole province is only 1.2. This is very curious. 
I know a little about Ulster. Donegal is unquestionably 
the poorest county in Ulster and the percentage is -8. 
Is not that remarkable ? — Might it be accounted for by the 
fact that there is nothing in Donegal larger than a village ? 
—I never thought of looking at the matter in that light. 
I thought it was due more to the character of the people. 

99614. The greater part of Ulster is pure Celt ’—The 
fact is that they are more thrifty. I found that from 
the little I have had to do with them. 

99615. In the ^counties where there is apparently the 
most distress the' percentage is low. Take Mayo (p. 4), 
it is double what it is in Donegal. It is only 1-8 ?— 
One great reason for this, and one which supplies some 
explanation of the figures, is that Mayo and Donegal 
are very poor counties. The guardians say to the appli- 
cants : “ You must shift for yourselves ; we cannot help 
you.” In these counties they will not spend money on 
their workhouse or on outdoor relief. 

99616. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Are not the bulk of 
tho people land-holders there ? — Over the quarter of 
an acre clause ? Yes. 

99617. (Chainnan.) It seems to me that the condi- 
tions are rather the reverse in England. The percentage 
of paupers is higher in towns. 


99618. (Sir Henry Robinson.) The land clause prohibi- 
tion does not apply in towns. 

99619. (Chairman.) Is there a tendency to come into 
towns ? — I do not think that there is particularly. 

99620. (Mr. Bentham.) Have you any law of settle- Sefctlem 
ment in this country ? — No. ent ' 

99621. Is there not a desire on the part of country 
people to come into the towns where there is more 
charity to be dispensed ? — The people in the towns as a 
rule are more hard-hearted than they are in the country 
districts. 

99622. (The Bishop of Ross.) People living in the towns 
looking for charity go out into the country, and meet 
with more success than they do in the towns. The 
country people are more disposed to be generous. 

99623. (Mr.- Bentham.) That was not what I expected. 

99624. (The Bishop of Ross.) The people from the 
country who find their way into the towns are those who 
break down and seem to drift instinctively there. There 
is not any very large influx of people to the towns. They 
stick to their land in Ireland as long as they can. They 
are not inclined to rush into the towns as they are else- 
where. 

99625. (Mr. Bentham.) The tendency is different in 
England. 

99626. (The Bishop of Ross.) The population of the 
towns has not been decreasing, while in the country it 
is going down rapidly. 

99627. (Mr. Bentha-rh.) The ne’er-do-wells do better 
in the towns where they are not known ? — It is not con- 
sidered a lucky thing to refuse a person a lodging for the 
night in the country districts. 

99628. (The Bishop of Ross.) There are very few people 
who go to bed supperless in the country parts of Ireland. 

99629. (Chairman. ) Are there any distress committees Distress 
under you ? — Since Mr. Gerald Balfour’s time I have had Committee;, 
nothing to do with them. 

99630. Are there any distress committees in rural 
districts ? 

99631. (Sir Henry Robinson.) In Clifden and Swineford. 

99632. (Chairman.) Is the poor rate or the number of 
persons in receipt of relief higher in the districts where 
there are distress committees ’ 

99633. (Sir Henry Robinson.) The working of the 
Unemployed Act is of a very temporary nature, and it 
has affected the normal relief statistics scarcely at all. 

You might not regard it at all for that purpose. 

99634. (Chairman.) Do you look upon the Congested yj ie 
Districts Board as an industrial or relieving body ? Congests 

99635. (Sir Henry Robinson.) They take objection if ^' str j c * s 
their work is regarded in the latter light. Their work is Boarl ' 
to be productive of permanent results. Anything of a 
temporary nature is, they say, for the Local Government 
Board and not for them. 

99636. (Chairman.) The Act was passed for the relief UnempM 
of those persons temporarily unable to obtain work. Workmen 
Should you say that these persons have registered under Act. 
the Act ’ 

99637. (Sir Henry Robinson.) No. The chronic un- 
employed class and the men who are not capable of 
doing a full day’s work are tho persons who are availing 
themselves of the provisions of the Act. That is cur 
experience everywhere. 

99638. (Chairman.) The class for whom the Act was 
intended have not registered themselves 1 

99639. (Sir Henry Robinson.) They are not getting it. 

99640. The class who are getting it are rather the very 
class to apply for the Poor Law. 

99641. (Sir Henry Robinson.) They would much prefer 
to be employed under the Act as they are paid in money 
while poor relief is often given in kind. 

99642. (Chairman.) Then I may take it that the Act 
has not succeeded in its object ? 

99643. (Sir Henry Robinson.) It does not benefit the 
particular class who were intended to benefit from its 
provisions. 
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99644. (Chairman.) Do you think that the two bodies 
should give relief ? 

99645. (Sir Henry Robinson.) I may say that the 
Act was extended to Ireland quite unexpectedly. 
The various readings were 'rushed through the House 
very rapidly, and Mr. Nannetti, the late Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, was responsible for its application to Ireland 
on the report stage, but the Government had not 
originally intended to apply it to Ireland, as the 
machinery was inappropriate to this country. 

99646. (Chairman.) Is the Poor Law adequate to meet 
distress in Ireland ? 

•Poor 99647. (Sir Henry Robinson.) It has met the destitut on 
rin save in those unions where the financial position is such 

land. that they cannot afford relief. It may be harsh, but it is 

effective. 

99648. (Chairman.) Where the unions cannot afford 
relief I would be inclined to help them with assistance 
from a central fund ? 

99649. (Sir Henry Robinson.) To extend the area of 
rating for indoor relief to the county at large is the plan 
which commends itself to me. 

99650. (Chairman.) Is that the best method ? 

99651. (Sir Henry Robinson.) So far as Ireland is 
concerned. I believe it would meet the difficulty of the 
very poor unions. 

uities. 99652. (Chairman.) Is there any organisation of charity 
in rural districts ? 

99653. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Except the Society of 
St. Vincent De Paul and the mendicity institutions. I 
do not know of any general institutions for charity in 
Ireland. 

99654. (The. Bishop of Ross.) Outside the cities there 
are very few branches of that society. 

99655. (Chairman.) You are not well provided with 
charities in this country 1 

99656. (Sir Henry Robinson.) No. The charities are 
very poor .and unable to deal with any abnormal condi- 
tions. You must remember that Dublin is a very poor 
city, and it is very hard to levy voluntary subscriptions 
for charitable purposes. 

99657. (Mrs. Webb.) There is a coal-fund in Dublin ? 

99658. (Sir Henry Robinson.) From time to time, 
spitals. 99659. (The Bishop of Ross.) You do not include 
hospitals in your Statement ? Taking hospitals, as a 
whole, is there not a great deal of money contributed 
towards them 1 


99660. (Sir Henry Robinson.) I did not, of course, 
include the hospitals. 

99661. (Chairman.) Is that any reason because the 
hospitals are so well supported why the people flock 
to Dublin from the country ? 

99662. (Sir Henry Robinson.) They come to Dublin 
for hospital treatment, and like to be near the doctor who 
has attended them for some time after convalescence. 
Taking the history of the persons in the North and 
South Dublin Union, there are we know some of them 
who originally came to Dublin in that way. 

99663. (Mr. Nunn.) You have no Charity Organisa- 
tion Society in Ireland ? 

99664. (Sir Henry Robinson.) No. 

99665. (Mr. Nunn.) Are you familiar with the work 
of that Organisation in London ? 

99666. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Not very familiar. 

99667. (Chairman.) The number of suggestions made 
to us point to this, that you must make the workhouse the 
first line in Ireland. Is there any sufficient material in 
Ireland for voluntary organised assistance ? 

99668. (Sir Henry Robinson.) You cannot expect 
much from voluntary effort in general, except in places 
like Belfast or Dublin. 

99669. (Chairman.) In big towns voluntary organised 
effort might be effective ? — It is very difficult to get 
voluntary subscriptions. 

99670. (Sir Henry Robinson.) The rates are so high, 
and the people are so poor, that it is extremely difficult. 

429— X. 


99671. (Chairman.) Might it not be possible to unite 
together the various societies ? 

99672. (Mr. Nunn.) Would it be possible for the 
residents of a district to organise a scheme of rendering 
personal service ? 

99673. (Sir Henry Robinson.) The ladies have done 
a great deal in that respect. They give a good deal of 
attention to it. 

99674. (Mr. Nunn.) Very largely they have got relief 
for people merely by exercising their skill and personal 
influence. 

99675. (Chairman.) There is, I am informed, an 
extraordinary amount of charity between the poor and 
poor. It has its merits, but it rather operates against 
the full woiking of the present relief system ? — As the 
Bishop of Ross has already said, j ou hardly ever hear of 
anybody going svpperless to bed in tl is country. If a 
man in the country parts of Ireland is very poor and he 
knows that his next-door neighbour is still poorer, he will 
willingly share with him whatever he has. 

99676. (Mr. Nunn.) I suppose that is the reason why 
the doles of outdoor relief are so very small, as a rule, 
and it is supposed by the board of guardians that these 
doles will be supplemented by assistance from other 
private sources. 

99677. (Chairman.) Why is the outdoor relief so small, 
as a general rule' ? — It is a poor country. 

99678. It is a very bad system, you think ? — No 
doubt, but all the same a great deal of the relief is wasted. 

99679. You would be in favour of having fewer persons 
in receipt of outdoor relief, and giving each of them a 
larger amount ? — I would, decidedly. 

99680. (The Bishop of Ross.) Turning to p. 31 of the 
Report of the Vice-Regal Commission, paragraph 122, the 
Report assumes that the boards of guardians will continue 
to be elected as before, but the whole body would not 
have the active administration. The board of guardians 
would select six members out of its own body and appoint 
three outsiders, and that committee of nine would control 
the district hospital. It would be_a delegation of author- 
ity from the board of guardians to a body constituted by 
them. The power starts from the election of the guar- 
dians. Paragraph No. 124 continues on the same lines as 
paragraph 122, and we come to see how the county 
institutions would be managed. The suggestion there is 
that the county hospitals should be managed by getting 
together the nine members forming the committee of each 
of the district hospitals in addition to nine others appointed 
by the county council ? — Yes, that is the proposal, as I 
understand it. 

99681. So that if you had four district hospitals the 
county hospital would be controlled by a board of thirty- 
six members, comprising the representatives of each of the 
several district hospitals ? — Yes, that is the idea. 

99682. Therefore, this election of the board of guardians 
would give the power of controlling the county hospitals ? 
— Yes. 

99683. The county council would have no direct 
control, but the control would be vested in the board of 
guardians. Then you would have one body spending 
the money, and you would have another body collecting 
and supplying it, namely, the county council. The 
chairman has already asked you, Mr. Bourke, if you 
would have any objection to that system. On a further 
consideration do you think the county councils would 
agree to any such arrangement ? — I think a great many 
of the county councils would object to it. I think, 
however, they might be persuaded to accept it. 

99684. Look at the way our lunatic asylums are con 
trolled. The county council appoints three-fourths of 
the committee, and the remaining one-fourth arc out- 
siders, and the county council exercises control in that 
way ? — I was not clear as to the arrangement proposed. 

I thought they looked after the county infirmary. 

99685. No county institution is to be directly controlled 
by them. The almshouses (paragraph 145, p. 37, of the 
Report) are to be run on the same lines, you will find. The 
same kind of a committee practically will be the com- 
mittee of the almshouses. Therefore, cannot you see 
that the financial control would be vested finally in the 
board of guardians and not in the county councils ? The 
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mits it to a commissioner. Letters dealing with these 
matters are then, when necessary, addressed by the Local 
Government Board to the various boards of guardians 
in time for the next meeting. 

99693. (Mr. Nunn.) It enables the Local Government 
Board to control the action of the board of guardians ? — 

Precisely ; that is the effect of this practice. 

99694. (Mr. Bentham.) The inmates of workhouses Poorirelicf 
are not entitled to the franchise ? — No. disfranchises. 

99695. Infirmary patients may retain the right to 
vote under certain circumstances ? — Yes, if they pay for 
their maintenance. 

99696. Is it an inducement to repay the board Repayment 
of guardians ? — A great many of them do pay the of hospital 
guardians, but I do not think that they are actuated by r «hef. 
any desire to preserve their votes. I do not think the 
question of politics enters into their head at all. 

99697. (The Bishop of Ross.) There are very few 
contested elections in this country. The great majority 
of the candidates are unopposed. Votes seldom have the 
value here that they have in Manchester just now. 

99698. (Mr. Bentham.) If the whole amount is repaid 
they have their vote, but what is the position if part is not 
repaid ? — I would refer to paragraph 70 of my Statement 
(Reads) : “ All persons who, on admission to the infirmary 
or fever hospital of a workhouse, claim to repay the entire 
cost of their maintenance are entered in a separate re- 
gister, and are not subject to disfranchisement.” From 
this I infer that part payment would not confer the same 
privilege. 

99699. Who hears appeals in this country under the Valuation 
Valuation Acts ? Acts. 

99700. (The Bishop of Ross.) They are heard by the 
judges of the county courts. The Act of 1852 fixes the 
valuation of lands in Ireland. 


one body is supplying, the other spending, the money ? — 
Yes, I quite follow your reasoning. Although the county 
council collect the rate, they would not have the spending 
of it ? 

99686. It would be a county rate ? — You must not, 
however, forget that the institution would be under the 
control of persons elected by all the electors in the whole 
of the county practically. Thus all the union representa- 
tives would attend to look after themselves, and the 
interest they particularly represent, and they would be 
elected from the whole of the county. 

99687. They would be elected from the whole county, but 
not for the whole county ? — Exactly ; that expresses 
it precisely. 

99688. (The Bishop of Ross.) They are elected for a 
particular district. That district has a rate of its own 
called a union rate. And the rates may vary. This 
body proposed to be set up would represent the rates 
collected over the whole of the county. I might be 
elected where the rate was low, and in virtue of my 
position on this body I would have the power of disposing 
of money where the rate was high. The same thing runs 
through the entire of the Report of the Vice-Regal Com- 
mission. Lunatics and idiots would be managed in the 
same way. I am looking particularly at p. 77 of their 
Report. With all that before your mind, Mr. Bourke, do 
you still say that the county councils would not have 
much objection ? — I think that they could be got to agree 
to it. There would, I am sure, be a certain amount of 
trouble. You would have to allow them to nominate 
a cortain number of their members on the committee. 
There would have to be some give and take in the matter. 
I do not think that it would be quite impossible to get 
the county councils to agree to it. 

99689. What is your view as regards the area of these 
institutions ? — The area should be increased — that I am 
strongly of opinion. 

99690. If you put the alternative schemes before the 
country — the one based on the lines of our present lunatic 
asylum committees, and the other a committee made up 
in this form suggested by the Vice-Regal Commission, 
which would have control over the county alsmhouse, 
and the county hospitals, and the county home for idiots, 
and the county labour house, which of your two rival 
schemes the county councils of Ireland, do you think, 
would take to the more kindly ? — Well, I think that 
probably they would take to the former one, but it would 
have to be considered whether it was the better one or not. 
I should like to say that, in dealing with this Report 
of the Vice-Regal Commission, it hardly comes within 
my province to comment upon it in any way, and I 
would rather not. I do not like to give expression to 
very distinct views as regards it. Sir Henry Robinson, 
the Vice-President of the Local Government Board, is 
present, and I would suggest to your Lordship that he 
could deal far more satisfactorily with your Lordship’s 
question. 

99691. (The Bishop of Ross.) I will not press you, Mr. 
Bourke, to answer. I understand you to say that you are 
in favour of a county rate ? — I am strongly in favour of a 
county rate, except that I should like a union rate for 
outdoor relief purposes. 

99692. (Mr. Bentham.) I see that the copies of the 
Minutes of the board of guardians of each union aro 
furnished to tho Loc il Government Board. Is it found 
to bo a useful thing ? — I do not see how we could quite 
get on without it. Boards of guardians are frequently 
purchasing things and doing things which they ought 
not to do, and if we do not point out the irregularity 
they havo committed they turn round and say : “ Oh, 
nobody told us it was wrong.” The clerk of the union is 
bound to sond a complete copy of the Minutes to the 
Local Government Board immediately after a meeting 
of the guardians has taken place. That copy is handed 
over to one of the departments here, and any important 
passages in it are marked by a correspondence clerk. 
Attention is directed to them by a reference sheet which 
he attaches to the Minutes. It is then referred to the 
Board’s inspector of the district. He writes on it what- 
ever he thinks ought to be done — “ Sanction ” or “ Read,” 
or whatever it may happen to be. The correspondence 
clerk either makes a Minute, in the terms suggested by the 
inspector, or, if the matter is especially important, sub- 


99701. (Mr. Bentham.) Is it a very limited revision that 
takes place ? 

99702. (The ' Bishop of Ross.) The valuation of lands 
cannot be altered, but the valuation of houses may change 
from time to time. 

99703. (Mr. Bentham.) That arrangement may lead to 
inequalities in the valuation as regards land ? 

99704. (The Bishop of Ross.) Yes. Wheat-growing 
land is valued highly — more so than grass and meadow 
land. A great deal of land has been reclaimed since then, 
and the valuation is insufficient. Also, some land in the 
interval of time has gone out of cultivation and the 
valuation is therefore excessive to-day. 

99705. (Chairman.) In England the guardians do it. 

99706. (Mr. Bentham.) Is the rateable value of labourers’ 
cottages put on the land or on the cost of building the 
cottage ? In the course of time there will be a very 
large number of them scattered over the country. 
Valuation then would be no indication of the poverty of 
the district ? 


99707. (The Bishop of Ross.) They take it on the cost 
of the building, I think. They make a certain reduction 
and then put on a certain percentage. 

99708. (Mr. Bentham.) Do I understand by your State- No jtower 1-) 
ment that the board of guardians have a power of detain 
detention ? — Oh ! no. We have no power of detention in paupers, 
this country. That is, as I have endeavoured to point 
out, one of the differences between the English and the 
Irish system of Poor Law. 

99709. You have no power of detention at all ? — Only 
for three hours — which is the amount of the notice an 
inmate of a workhouse must give before he can claim his 
discharge. 

99710. (Dr. Doumes.) Persons refusing to obey the 
order of the Local Government Board — by whom are 
they dealt with ? The magistrate or the county court 
judge ? — By the magistrate. 

99711. Is the power of applying to a magistrate often 
exercised ? — Not very frequently. 

99712. Then I may take it that not very many persons 
are affected by that power of the Local Government 
Board ? — No. I have no idea of the number of times a 
magistrate was applied to to enforce an order of the 
Board. 
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99713. ( Sir Henry Robinson.) A clerk of the union 
would be prosecuted if he did not furnish us with a true 
copy of the Minutes of his board of guardians at once. 
He would be dealt with at the petty sessions under Sec. 86 
of the Local Government Act. 

noiitment 99714. (Dr. Downes.) In case you were obliged to 
By ' supersede the ordinary board of guardians, how are the 
istdians. paid officers you appoint selected ? — The persons appointed 
as paid guardians are usually magistrates. They are 
appointed by the Local Government Board. 

99715. Do these paid guardians find any difficulty in 
the exercise of their powers and duties ? Do they find, for 
instance, much difficulty in the way of collecting the 
rates ? — It largely depends upon the grounds upon 
which the ordinary board of guardians were suppressed. 
If they were suppressed for financial reasons, no diffi- 
culties would be interposed in the way of the paid 
guardians. Of course, there may be other reasons for 
their suppression, and then the coming of the paid guar- 
dians is by no means welcome or popular. In New Ross 
Union some years ago the paid guardians had an exciting 
experience. The ordinary guardians were suppressed 
for the way in which they allowed the workhouse to be 
conducted by the officials. Evicted tenants and their 
families were received and treated in the workhouse in 
what might be called wards of honour. The services of 
the police were not enough to cope with the situation. 
There were upwards of 200 soldiers and 150 policemen on 
the spot to deal with the disorder. The scenes were 
very exciting indeed, and culminated in riots and in the 
stoning of the paid guardians. 

99716. When did this occur ? — In January, 1887. 

99717. ( The Bishop of Ross.) That was a year when the 
country was in a disturbed state. 

99718. (Dr. Doivnes.) Then the success of the paid 
guardians often depends on circumstances ? — Yes. It 
depends largely on the political atmosphere of the union 
to which they are sent. 

(solution 99719. I think you said that where the difficulty was 
i guardian?. 0 ne of finance the advent of the paid guardians was not 
unpopular. What exactly does that mean ? Has the 
Local Government Board to find the money for them ? — 
What I mean is that, if the board of guardians have no 
money to carry on, they are not unwilling to be superseded 
— if they cannot give outdoor relief or pay the salaries 
of the officials and they cannot get an over-draft from the 
Bank. 

99720. In that case where would the money come from ? 
— The moment the paid guardians arrive they can go to 
the Bank and get an over-draft which the ordinary 
guardians cannot get. The money comes out of the 

Meal 99721. Under your system of medical inspection as a 
Espection. rule I understand that the medical inspector confines his 
attentions to the people who are lodged in the wards for 
the sick. But you may have sick people in the main 
building in the workhouse ? — Yes. 

99722. Would he inspect those persons ? — Yes. As 
a rule, sick people are not treated in the body of the 
house unless the hospital is full. In that case you would 
have to convert some of the ordinary wards into sick 
wards. 

99723. He would visit these people of his own free 
will and authority ? — Yes. He also visits the schools 
and the lunatics. As a matter of fact he can go wherever he 
likes over the workhouse building. It is only a matter of 
etiquette between him and the general inspector. He 
reports direct to the Local Government Board. 

99724. Does he see the Report of the General-Inspector ? 
— Not as a rule. 

99725. Does th» General -Inspector see his Report ? — 
Invariably. 

99726. Why is this ? — Because the Genera) Inspector 
has more local knowledge of the district. 

99727. Occasionally workhouses may not supply room 
enough for paupers in consequence of a large outbreak 
of fever in a district ? — Fever cases are treated in the 
fever hospitals which are attached to the workhouses. 

99728. Are they invariably attached ? — They adjoin 
them, they are in the same grounds. 


99729. As regards the guardians’ administration, are Mr. Edmund 
you aware that any difficulties have arisen between tlio Bourke. 

guardians on the one hand and the sanitary authority _ ■ — 

on the other ? — No difficulty arises between them now. 95 April 1908. 
The two authorities are practically the same body. . 

99730. Have the corporations fever hospitals of their 
own ? — Yes. But only in a few places. 

99731. (Chairman.) The buildings are vested in the Workhouse 
Local Government Board and not in the guardians ? — buildings. 
Yes, that is so. 

99732. (Dr. Downes.) Could fever hospitals bo built 
out of ordinary revenue ? 

99733. (Sir Henry Robinson.) They could not be built 
out of that. It would not be sufficient. 

99734. (Chairman.) Has the consent of the Local 
Government Board to be obtained ? 

99735. (Sir Henry Robinson.) The board of guardians 
could not carry out any alteration without our sanction. 

99736. (Dr. Downes.) Does it involve any liability Renewal of 
to maintain them ? — No. The leases all fell in the other leases, 
day and they had to be renewed. They were leases 
for the duration of existing lives which had expired. 

The rates had to pay the cost of getting the renewal 
of the leases executed. 

99737. Have you power to obtain land compulsorily 
for Poor Law purposes in this country ? — No. In para- 
graph 36 of my Statement I set out the conditions under 
which it can be obtained by a majority of the board of 
guardians, for schools. 

99738. I understood you to say that a separate register The separate 
of paying patients in infirmaries is kept. Is the amount Register, 
received in that way considerable ? — There are not very 
many paying patients. 

99739. Is that because they cannot pay 1 — Because 
the persons are very poor and cannot pay. If they can 
pay they go in preference to the hospitals. 

99740. Coming to labourers’ cottages — have you any 
account showing the profit and loss ? — Returns have.. . 
been called for and were procured. The ordinary abstract 
published from year to year would show it. The pub- 
lished yearly Returns would also show it. 

99741. (The Bishop of Ross.) Repairs sometimes absorb 
the wholo rent. 

99742. (Dr. Downes.) Grants to board of guardians 
might be allocated on results — that system would fail 
to meet the case of the poorest unions ? — That is so. 

99743. Suppose the grant were based on the number 
of trained nurses ! — If a Unit n were too poor to provide 
nurses, allocating the grant in that way would not bo 
much help to that union. 

99744. You rather suggested it should be allocated 
on the efficient results of the treatment ? — I think that 
was a misconception. We might give a board of guardians 
a grant, and say you are to do something with it — indi- 
cating what it was that was to be done — and in that 
way oblige them to do it. If you had to base it on what 
had already been done, as I have already said, it would 
not cover the case of the poorest unions which are most 
in need of special help. 

99745. Grants to lunatic asylums, can they be graduated 
or entirely withheld ? 

99746. (Sir Henry Robinson.) There is no graduation. 

The grant is paid in full or not at all. 

99747. (Dr. Doivnes.) Have you power to appoint Midwives, 
midwives ? There is some doubt about it in England. — 

The Medical Charities Act gives such a power to this 
country. 

99748. The Act of 1900 does not apply to this country ? 

—No. 

99749. Have you power to pay for medical assistance 
rendered on an occasion of emergency ? — The Medical 
Commissioner is more familiar with the medical practico 

99750. Very well. We can ask him lator on. Can 
you form joint boards, except for schools ? — No. 

99751. Not for consumptives 1 

99752. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Under the Public Health 
Act it can be done, nut not under the Poor Laws. 
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Bourke. guardians for ordinary purposes ? — No. You mean the 
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99754. Yes — or managers of schools ? — No. 

Supcrannua- 99755 j 8 there 

any superannuation allowed to your 
' officers in the Irish Poor Law service ? — It is not com- 

pulsory. It is a very crucial question. The matter has 
been brought before successive Chief Secretaries by 
deputations which waited on them. The guardians do not 
like to have the thing made compulsory. 

99756. (The Bishop of Boss.) How does it work in 
practice ? Are Poor Law officials not given pensions, as 
a matter of fact, in almost every case ? — Yes. And in 
more than three-quarters of the cases they get as much as 
they would be entitled to receive under the present 
Civil Service scheme. 

99757. (Mr. Bentliam.) Is there any contribution by 
the officials towards the pension fund ? — No. 

99758. (Mr. Nunn.) Any deferred pay ? — No. It is 
customary to give the officials pensions and they get 
them as a rule, although the granting of them is discre- 
tionary. 


Limerick in the County of Tipperary, two wholly distinct 
counties. We have lodged an appeal in that case. 

99768. Is this power of removal ever exercised in the 
case of a person who is anxious to get a free passage to his 
own country ? — I do not think so. 

99769. Chaplains — how are they appointed ? Is it by 
the Local Government Board ? — Yes. 

99770. How is their remuneration determined ? — 
It is voted to them by the guardians as a rule, but of 
course the Local Government Board has the power to 
fix it. 

99771. (The Bishop of Boss.) There is not any element 
of a capitation grant ? — Not a recognised one. Some 
of the salaries have remained unchanged for a very long 
time. Occasionally a chaplain has applied for and been 
given an increase, and in a few places where there are 
no Protestant inmates in the workhouse the salary of 
the Church of Ireland chaplain has been reduced to 
a nominal sum or the office of Protestant Chaplain has 
been entirely abolished. 

99772. (Bev. Mr. Phelps.) There is no regular sliding 
scale ? — No. 


Chaplains 


Shelters. 99759. (Dr. Downes.) I do not observe in your State- 
ment any reference to any free shelters or to the subject 
of food distribution in big towns ? — I think there is one 
in Belfast. There is, of course, the Society of Saint 
Vincent de Paul. 

99760. (The Bishop of Boss.) Tramps get very little 
from that Society. 

99761. (Dr. Downes.) It is nothing of that kind that 
attracts the people to the towns '? — No. (At this stage 
the examination of the Witness was adjourned until the 
evidence of Her Excellency the Countess of Aberdeen was 
taken. On resuming ) : — 

99762. (Bev. Mr. Phelps.) Have you any power of 
removal in Ireland — I mean anything like our Law of 
Settlement in England ? — No. In the old days they 
could have had a Law of Settlement in Ireland if they 
wanted it. My father, who was an inspector in those 
days, often told me that. What was against it was the 
difficulty and the cost of getting about from place to 
plaoe. Carts were the principal means of travelling. 
It was considered it would cost a great deal less to keep 
and maintain a person in the workhouse than to take 
him back to the place from which he originally came 
and leave him there. 

Removal 99763. On the whole, there is no great grievance on this 
matter at the moment ? — It is a grievance that a pauper 
can be removed back to this country from England or 
Scotland, but an Englishman or a Scotchman who becomes 
a charge on the rates of this country must be retained 
here. There is no reciprocity and that is an undoubted 
cause of grievance. 

99764. I suppose thG towns suffer most from the 
want of a Law of Settlement. They do not complain ? — 
You do get an isolated case of a person being maintained 
in a workhouse to which he or she does not properly 
belong. A woman from a country district coming up to a 
city to be confined of an illegitimate child, perhaps. It is 
a grievance. 

99765. Tramps may become permanent inmates if 
their health breaks down ? — Yes, that is so. 

09766. The lack of reciprocity you speak of between 
this country and England and Scotland respectively, is it a 
grievance ? — It is a sentimental grievance. Every time 
a warrant oomes over there is a protest raised by the 
guardians against the injustice it is to the country, that is 
all. 

99767. Are many persons deported back to this country 
from England or Scotland ? — Not very many. We have 
an appeal in Scotland to the Local Government Board, 
and in England to the County Court, There was a case 
the other day sent from Blackburn in which we were 
obliged to appeal. The knowledge of geography of the 
Blackburn officials was very limited — in the warrant the 
person was described as being a native of the City of 


99773. (Mrs. Webb.) I want to ask you, Mr. Bourke, Disaolutionci 
about the occasions when a board of guardians were Boards of 
suppressed and paid guardians were substituted ? — Guardians. 
Certainly. 

99774. Did it work well ? Had it any effect on the 
amount of outdoor relief ? — I have the returns here for 
twenty years. In a great many cases the boards of 
guardians were dissolved on financial grounds, and in 
such cases it was hardly reasonable to expect that outdoor 
relief should decrease very much. In Belmullet where 
the board of guardians was dissolved owing to financial 
difficulties the cost went up from £130 to £6,635, but in 
New Boss there was a falling off from £3,117 under the 
ordinary guardians to £2,502, in Cork from £16,778 to 
£13,697, in Killamey from £2,277 to £1,131, in Dungarvan, 
from £1,232 to £857. The return that I now hand in 
supplies the information you require on this point. (See 
Appendix No. 1 (I.). 

99775. On the whole, they administered outdoor relief - 
better than the ordinary guardians? — They took more 
trouble to do so. 

99776. Do these paid guardians live in the union to 
which they are appointed ? — They do. 

99777. Did they hold a sort of court to investigate 
the claims of the applicants ? — Two guardians are nearly 
always appointed. They sit together as a board of 
guardians. 

99778. Do they appoint their own relieving officers ? 

— Oh ! no. They continue the officials who have been 
already appointed. They do not make any new appoint- 
ments unless vacancies occur and have to be filled up. 

99779. To leave the granting of outdoor relief to a p a jd officer 
paid judicial officer, has that occurred to you ? — for distri bo- 
lt has. I am rather inclined to be in favour of it. tion of out- 

door relief. 

99780. It has been suggested to us, supposing we were 
to break up the Poor Law system, that would be a way 
of dealing with outdoor relief ? — I never gave the merits 
of such a scheme sufficient consideration to warrant my 
giving expression to any very decided opinion. 

99781. If you give the sick to the public health 
authority ? — Our present public health authority in 
the rural districts is the same as the Poor Law authority. 

99782. On the whole you would be favourable to the 
idea of a judicial officer ? — Yes. At least I would not 
be unfavourable to it. I see no objection to it. 

99783. If outdoor relief were entrusted to a judicial 
officer, it would be more judiciously administered than 
it is at present ? — Yes, I think it would. 

99784. (Chairman.) There is just one thing I forgot T enur e of 
to ask you. It is about the paid guardians. When they Vice-Guar- 
are appointed for what period do they hold office ?— dians. 

Until the next election and a year following. 
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99785. Two years is, I take it, the maximum term 
of their appointment ? — Yes. Under certain circum- 
stances they might, however, be in office for a much 
shorter time. If they were appointed on the eve of an 
election, their term would practically amount to a year 
only. 

99786. Do they effect any permanent improvement 
in the institution during the term of their office ? — If 
they have a chance of appointing an officer they take 
very great pains indeed to appoint a good one. Their 
presence in the institution, too, has the effect of 


stirring up the officials and producing good results in Mr. Edmund 
that way. Bourke. 

99787. Thank you, Mr. Bourke ; that is all we wished %% April 1908 

to ask you. — I should like to say that I am much in- 

debted to several members of the clerical staff of the 
Local Government Board for the great assistance that 
I have received from them in connection with the pre- 
paration of the statement and statistics that I have 
submitted to the Commission. I particularly wish to 
mention and to thank Mr. Devlin, whose co-operation 
has been most valuable to me, and also the Secretary, 
the Assistant Secretaries, and Mr. Drury. 


Her Excellency the Countess of Aberdeen, called ; and examined. 


99788. ( Chairman .) Your Excellency, as we are all 
aware, has taken a very great interest in the subject 
of tuberculosis, and of its proper prevention and treat- 
ment. Your Excellency has recently started a movement 
for bringing it prominently before the country, and also 
the remedies by which the disease can be prevented. Is 
your Excellency satisfied with the manner in which it 
was accepted by the country, and with the welcome 
that the movement received throughout every part of the 
country ? — We have been very much surprised indeed at 
the way it was received. It greatly exceeded our warmest 
anticipations. 

99789. (Mrs. Webb.) We know that Your Excellency 
had an Exhibition. May we have a short statement 
from you about the Exhibition ? 

99790. (Chairman.) Will your Excellency kindly favour 
us with a short account of the different steps which you 
took in connection with the holding of the Exhibition to 
which Mrs. Webb has just referred ? — They are all con- 
tained in a paper which I have here, and which I recently 
sent to each member Of the Commission. 

99791. (Mrs. Webb.) We should like very much to 
have a short statement from your Excellency. We 
should like an account of the Exhibition to appear upon 
our notes, and the only thing that will appear on our 
notes is what your Excellency is prepared to tell us. Your 
pamphlet will not? — At the beginning of last year an 
omen’s association was formed in Dublin called the Women’s 

Uional National Health Association with a view to interesting 

a ' , | 1 the women of this country in doing what they could for 

sraatiM. tijg public health of Ireland, and of course the very first 

subject brought before us was the important one of 
what steps could be taken to combat the increasing 
ravages of tuberculosis in the various forms and especially 
of phthisis. When the Association was being organised, 
Dr. Stafford, the Medical Commissioner of the Local 
Government Board, put before us very plainly the urgency 
of the matter as regards Ireland. And so we tried to 
think of what we could do. Our first move was to get 
papers from various anti-tuberculosis associations. We 
also had the advantage of some reports drawn up by the 
National Councils of Women in different parts of the 
world as to what was being done by women in matters of 
public health, including work in the anti-consumption 
leTubercu- “ampaign. Amongst these reports were some describing 
fe Exliibi- very good effects which had resulted from organising 
®. a tuberculosis exhibition — a kind of itinerant exhibition 
that would go round the whole of the country, and try to 
bring home to the people the ravages of the disease, 
how it was contracted, and to convince them how it was 
preventible and curable. We determined to do this 
both by a system of exhibits and also by a series of 
instructive lectures. The idea had proved a great suc- 
cess in the United States of America, in Canada, in 
Germany, in Belgium, and in Scandinavia. So the 
Women’s National Health Association decided to ask a 
committee of doctors and others who had special experi- 
ence in the matter to help us to organise this Exhibition. 
It was organised in separate sections. The Registrar- 
General, Sir Robert Matheson, undertook to prepare 
large diagrams of statistics put in a striking way, and he 
did so with admirable effect. We had a ‘pathological 
section organised by Professor McWeeny, showing the 
disease in various stages and attacking various organs. 
Then we had a veterinary section prepared by Professor 
Mettam and enlarged by Mr. Gregg and Mr. Jordan of 
Belfast, showing the diseases in the lower animals, and 
showing also how it was possible that these diseases might 
become transferred from the lower animals to human 


beings. We had also what might be called a literary j[ cr 
section, collected by Dr. A. Boyd, including literature Excellency 
and photography, and covering altogether what was the Countess 
being done in other countries and also in various cities in °f Aberdeen. 
England and Scotland. Another section, looked after by 
Sir William J. Thompson, was that which showed the -0 p “ ' 
different appliances used in the prevention and treatment 
of the disease. On the village green were several different 
varieties of chalets, shelters, etc., while in the hall were 
several models of small sanatoria, properly constructed 
cow-sheds, bungalows, etc. Several different specimens of 
sputum flasks were also exhibited, as well as different 
kinds of paper handkerchiefs, etc. Dr. Ella Webb and 
Dr. Lily Baker took charge of the sections that had to do 
with milk, foods, cookery, etc. In connection with this 
section daily lectures and demonstrations were given 
explaining the different nutritive values of the various 
foods ; also practical ' cooking lessons, with the prices 
of the different dishes, etc. There were also demonstra- 
tions given in the various ways of purifying milk, such as 
sterilising and pasteurising. Two “ contrast ” rooms 
were also exhibited. One, the old style which was dirty, 
dingy, badly lighted, not ventilated, contained a largo 
bedstead in one comer, a filthy old tattered unrecognisable 
pattern carpet, the fire-place stuffed with old clothes, a 
broken mirror and a bottle for a candlestick, a small 
window which had never been opened, with a broken 
pane stuffed with rags. The new style — a room, clean, 
well-lighted, well ventilated, windows open, light furni- 
ture, oil cloth, a tidy bed, etc. This Exhibition was 
opened in connection with the Irish International Ex- 
hibition here in Dublin last October. Professor Osier, 
the Regius Professor of Medicine at the University of 
Oxford, very kindly attended at the opening and delivered 
a lecture, which did much towards drawing public atten- 
tion to the matter, and which we have circulated very 
largely. Every night — or rather on alternate nights — 
we had lectures, and we also had lectures during the day 
time on alternate days. We have been extremely fortun- 
ate in persuading tlie medical men both in Dublin, and 
since the Exhibition went on tour, to come and give us 
these lectures. From the very beginning the crowds 
came. The hall was always crowded. I should say that 
admission to our Exhibition was free, but visitors had to 
pay for admission to the grounds of the Irish Inter- 
national Exhibition where we were. Then we had a 
consultative committee in connection with the Tubercu- 
losis Exhibition. We asked the rural and urban district 
councils, the colleges of physicians and surgeons, and 
other medical associations, and anti-tuberculosis societies, 
to appoint delegates to advise us as to how to make 
the Exhibition as effective as possible. We had a couple 
of very interesting and useful meetings of this committee. 

The Local Government Board did all they could in 
inviting people to help us and make everything easy 
for us, and their medical inspectors have been a source 
of great strength to us. We told our consultative com- 
mittee that we were prepared to receive invitations for 
our Exhibition to different parts of the country. In 
response to that we received a very large number of 
pressing invitations, So much so, indeed, that we were 
obliged to duplicate the Exhibition, and to have one go to 
the North of Ireland and the other to the South. The 
Exhibition started off at Belfast in the North of Ireland 
and at Limerick and Cork in the South. In each place 
that we visited a local committee was formed, often by 
the urban councils, and sometimes by our own local 
branch of the Women’s National Health Association. 

As a general rule the urban and rural district councils 
of the country have taken a very great deal of interest 
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and trouble in the matter, and the local doctors have given 
ftn immense amount of help by being present at the 
Exhibition, and by showing visitors round apd explaining, 
and by gi ving demonstrations and lectures. Then, through 
the co-operation of these local committees and the central 
committee, lecturers have been sent to the fifty odd towns 
in Ireland visited by the Exhibition. Popular public 
lectures illustrated by lime light lantern slides are a very 
important part of the whole undertaking. Most of the 
local Exhibition committees have organised the different 
districts admirably indeed, and have started on their 
own account all kinds of plans to make the coming of the 
Exhibition known to all the people in the district before 
it arrived at the place at all. Sometimes, indeed, they 
gave lectures to prepare the people for us, and they distri- 
buted leaflets by the thousand for us both in advance 
and during the progress of the Exhibition. 


09792. (Chairman.) Did the people of all classes attend 
the Exhibition ? — They did, and this has been very marked 
indeed. The working classes have come very freely 
and asked all kinds of intelligent questions, and have 
shown how very much they were interested. 

Branches of 99793. May I ask if the Women’s National Health 
the Women’s Association is a very widespread organisation ? — We 
National have about forty -five branches altogether. 

Association. 99794. Practically speaking, there is a branch for 
every county ? — Just a little more. You sec, there are 
only thirty-two counties, and we have forty-five branches. 
One of the reasons for starting the branches was the 
importance of making more permanent, as far as we could, 
the results of the Exhibition. 


99795. I forgot to ask you if the Women’s National 
Health Association was of recent growth ? — It was formed 
just a year ago. 

997 9G. What do you think will be the result of the 
Exhibition ? What will its effects be upon the country ? 
— It is too early yet to attempt to appraise the results 
of the Exhibition. But from all our committees come 
reports that the windows aro now open in every street 
and lane ; that houses are being whitewashed ; that 
applications are being made for disinfectants; that 
people aro alive to the dangers of infection, and to the 
necessity of taking precautions against it and of securing 
a pure milk supply. A great desire is aroused for pro- 
vision being made for inexpensive sanatoria for advanced 
cases as well as sanatoria for curable cases, and also a 
great wish to establish district tuberculosis nurses, but 
the funds are the difficulty. I feel that the public are 
fully alive to the dangers that threaten it from tuber- 
culosis, and that the moment is ripe to go forward and 
to press on the remedies and the prevention. The sanitary 
authorities feel great difficulty in coping with the situa- 
tion, t he rates being already so high as a rule. 

99797. I tliink that these pamphlets which Your 
Excellency has sent us most admirably describe in terse 
and simple language the rules as to the precautions that 
should bo taken by the individual and individual families 
where there are apprehensions of tuberculosis. I have 
no doubt that in the course of time this part of your great 
cause will be very largely developed. May I ask Your 
Excellency if you have come to any conclusions with 
regard to the best curative methods in respect to the 
disease and the system ly v.hich these methods could 
bo enforced— or I should say, carried out ? As soon 
as a person becomes affected, the difficulty arises that 
the cure takes so very long, and in the meantime what 
is to be clone with the man’s family ?— We feel strongly 
that, in the first place, there is an urgent necessity for 
certain changes in the law. We brought this side of 
the question before the Lord-Lieutenant, and the Chief 
Secretary, and the Vice-President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, when wo waited on them with a deputation 
organised by the Women’s National Health Association, 
and in which the corporated medical colleges and other 
medical societies and societies working for a similar object 
Consumption took part. The first thing that we want done is to have 
l! ,he diseasc made Then we asked, secondly, 

for more slrirgent and vniform regulation of milk and 
food supplies ; and, thirdly, powers for the county councils 
to take steps, either independently or in conjunction 
with neighbouring county councils, for the erection of 
sanatoria, dispensaries, and the appointment of nurses 
lecturers, etc., and, fourthy, medical inspection of schools 


and school children. A Bill is to be brought into Parlia- 
ment to make tuberculosis a compulsorily notifiable 
disease, with all due safeguards for the liberty of the 
persons affected. 

99798. (Mrs. Webb.) Does Your Excellency propose 
that the matter should be handed over to the public 
health authorities ? — In conjunction with voluntary 
bodies. Certain things have to be done by legislation, 
but there is room for a large amount of voluntary effort. 

99799. Have any health visitors been appointed as the Nurse 
result of the Exhibition which you have a described to us ? Visitors. 
— That is being considered by several women’s health 
committees, and we are trying to prepare our members 
for this work. We have already appointed some tuber- 
culosis district nurses. It is a point on which we feel very 
strongly — the appointment of nurse visitors. You 
cannot get quickly enough at the number of early cases of 
tuberculosis by means of sanatoria. At present if you 
want to get a case into a sanatorium in Ireland you 
generally have to wait weeks, if not months, and mean- 
while the disease has made terrible strides. Now, if we 
could reach these cases of people still able to work by 
means of dispensaries and nurse visitors, who would 
go to the houses and advise the people how to carry 
out medical directions in their own homes, an immense 
deal of good could be done, especially if the nurses were 
backed by a Samaritan committee , or some other organisa- 
tion, who can provide nourishing food, blankets, separate 
bedsteads, and so forth, when necessary. 

99800. (Chairman.) Alluding to the proposal that the One Loul 
county council should be the authority to erect sanatoria, Authorih. 
appoint nurses, and lectures — that was your proposal I 
think — I assume that you would wish that the area 
should be as large as possible ? — Yes, I would. But the 
chief point we desire to press is that it should be in the 
power of a single local authority, such as county councils, 
to take immediate steps to cope with the situation, instead 
of several authorities having to be consulted and thus 
endless delay being caused. 

99801. I understand that you have had estimates g ana t or ja, 
prepared of the cost of inexpensive sanatoria as com- 
pared with other hospitals ? — Yes. What we are really 
trying to do now is to persuade the existing authorities 
to put up inexpensive annexes for the treatment of the 
urgent and advanced cases, thus saving the cost of ad- 
ministration. We recommend this course both in the 
interest of the patient himself as well as a preventive 
measure. 3 • 

99802. Your Excellency has, I think, said that, whereas Increase#! 
in other countries it is decreasing, tuberculosis is increasing Tilted® 
in this country. Did I understand you to say that ? — 

Yes, the disease appears to be on the increase in Ireland. 

Of course, it is higher in the cities and towns than it is in 
the country parts. In Dublin and Belfast it is very bad, 
and some of the richer counties, like the County Down, 
for example, are the worst. 

99803. A special combined effort is necessary in your 
opinion to combat the spread of the disease ? — It is 
imperative if the thing is to be stopped. Now I think 
that when the feeling of the people is aroused to the 
danger, as it is at present, is the moment to go forward as 
strongly as possible. 

99804. As regards what Mrs. Webb has said, you 
would combine legislation with voluntary effort ? — Cer- 
tainly, the disease must be made compulsorily notifiable 
if the sanitary authorities are to be in a position to deal 
with it. If there were a possibility of segregating ad- 
vanced cases it would be a great advantage, because 
so long as they remain at home they are sources of danger 
to the other members of their families. Then, if you can 
reach the people at their homes, and teach them home 
treatment through nurses, and if you follow up the efforts 
of the Exhibition by means of popular lectures, you 
may be able to keep up that public feeling which we think 
that we have succeeded in arousing. We had the services 
gratuitously of very eminent doctors, and our lectures 
were free. But if that is to be continued it will require 
the provision of funds for the purpose. We cannot 
expect professional men to continue to devote time and 
trouble in this way unless they get some remuneration 
for their services. The thing would be absurd. 
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99805. (Mrs. Webb.) The provision of sanatoria for 
the cure of the disease will require funds for the purpose ? 
— We hope that in the new Bill some provision may be 
made for assisting the county councils to provide and 
maintain sanatoria. Mr Birrell, the Chief Secretary, 
spoke of a possible general rate for the purpose. 

99806. (Chairman.) May I ask if there would be any 
reluctance on the part of patients to submit to treatment 
if the treatment was associated with the Poor Law ’ — 
Yes, in many cases. I know of very many cases where 
the people were exceedingly poor, and they could not 
be got to go into the workhouse infirmary because of 
their prejudice against the Poor Law. If it was not 
for the kindness of the neighbours I do not know what 
would have become of these poor people at all. Some 
have been for months out of work, and have simply 
lived by the kindness of neighbours. 

99807. If the bread-winner of a family is reluctant 
to submit to institutional treatment — what course would 
you adopt in such a case as that ? — I should propose 
to deal with him by a system of home-treatment. In 
New York the system is developed in a very effective 
way. There is a voluntary committee. They under- 
take to give voluntary contributions to the family as 
long as the man is under treatment, and in Germany 
in the same way provision is made for the family under 
these circumstances partly by the State or municipality 
and partly voluntarily. But there they have a national 
system of insurance. In these countries they look upon 
the health of the individual as being a question of national 
importance. 

99808. If you made the notification of tuberculosis 
compulsory, would you make a default in reporting it 
punishable ’ The head of the family might be disposed 
to be a little slow in making the matter public ’ — I 
would have the doctor in charge of the case to be the 
person to make the report, and not the head of the family. 

99809. That would get over that difficulty. 

99810. (Mr. Nunn.) Your association has made some 
arrangement with the public hospitals in Dublin in 
connection with the treatment of home cases— has it not ? 
—Yes, that is so. The ten Dublin clinical hospitals 
have combined with us, and one doctor from each hospital 
sits on a committee, under which the tuberculosis district 
nurses work. 

99811. The result of that arrangement is that their 
medical staff facilitate you in treating and dealing with 
such cases ?— The medical staff undertake to enter 
each case in a special book, which is provided for the 
purpose, and they give out postcards ready stamped and 


addressed to suitable patients who c 
obtain the nurses if they s ' 


post the cards and Her 

. — — Excellency 

99812. Does a voluntary committee collect funds to ih f % nm J es3 
enable a person to be sent to a sanatorium ? — A Samaritan Aberde en - 

Committee undertakes to help in eveiy way possible. 25 April 1908. 

99813. What was the cost of the Exhibition ? That ~ 

was, I take it, the beginning of the present movement 

which has been set on foot to engage public attention on Exlnbltlon - 

this subject ? — The cost in Dublin was about £163. 

99814. That was, I suppose, got together by voluntary 
subscriptions ? — Yes it was contributed, and £100 was 
given by one gentleman, Mr. P. J. Collier of New York. 

99815. In Belfast what did it cost ? — £120. 

99816. Did these sums include the current expenses of 
working ’—They did, with the exception of the custodian’s 
wages. 

99817. (Chairman.) May I take it, Your Excellency, 
that admission to the Exhibition was free in every sense ? 

—You may. The only payment that the public were 
obliged to make was to get into the grounds of the Irish 
International Exhibition where the Exhibition was held 
in Dublin. 

99818. (The Bishop of Boss.) I think that the local 
committees collected some subscriptions for the purposes 
of the Exhibition ? — Yes. The local committees bear 
all the local expenses of the Exhibition while it is visiting 
them, and provides board and lodging for the lecturers 
and custodian. The lecturers give their services free 
as I have already mentioned. The central committee 
provides the exhibits, literature for distribution, and pays 
the custodian’s wages. 

99819. (Cliairman.) Have you any views as to the 
future development of your Women’s Health Association ? 

— We have many — far too many to describe here, but we 
are sure that the work of women in health matters is a 
great reserve force of which sufficient advantage has not been 
taken in Ireland in the past. Personally, I should hope 
that the day may come when we may have a publio 
health department with which the Women’s Health 
Association might be connected in a semi-official way, 
providing workers paid and unpaid in connection with 
such matters as the medical school inspection, the Noti- 
fication of Births Bill, the inspection of factories, work- 
shops, dairies, industrial schools, prisons, and so forth. 

99820. (Chairman.) The Commissioners are extremely 
obliged to your Excellency for your presence here to-day, . 
and for the very valuable Statement which you have - 
been kind enough to contribute. They thank Your 
Excellency very much. 


99821. (Chairman.) You are the Medical Commissioner 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland ?— I am. 

The Dispen- 99822. We have got a very exhaustive report by you, 
el«L Stcm ■ T° fc ? r ® tafford ’ , on the dispensary medical relief system 
• m Ireland, and it is, I assure you, especially interesting to us, 
as we have nothing of the kind in England. On p. 115 of 
your Report you epitomise certain conclusions at which 
you have arrived. I take the question independent cf 
service or recompense. I take it how far the system 
works well in its actual operation. You think there are 
many abuses of the system in issuing tickets in Ireland ? 
JAbusea of the ,, 1 ?°> decidedly. At the same time I do not think 
|Sy«tem, issue of tickets should be curtailed too much. I 

uunk the people should have free access to dispensaries and 
euef, but I think there is considerable abuse in some 
tffstnets. It is very difficult to stop it. You have a 
whole board of guardians in some cases numbering 100 
members, perhaps the average would be between 50 and 

withnT ,- these men have a voioe “ issue together 
witli the relieving officer. When you have 100 men giving 
out tickets for medical relief you must have abuses, 
several boards of guardians do not act on any fixed 
11167 are not res P 0 nsible to anybody but 
bemstdves as regards the issue of the tickets. I think 
there are abuses. 

en??t?ff ^ th6re 8117 Station to the persons who are 
Ict^i ^, reCelV6 them? - Tbe Poor Relief (Ireland) 
wide term. 51 P °° T persons >” and that is a very 

429.— App. X. 


Mr. T. J. Stafford, C.B., F.R.C.S.I., called ; and Examined. 


99824. The Act is in operation since 1852 ? — Yes, 
but the system was in practical operation before that. Mr. T. J. 
There were charitable dispensaries to which the Grand Sla ff° rd ,CB„ 
Juries gave certain grants. F.B.C.S.I. 

99825. In England they have a system of private 25-dprjn908. 
practice with small fees. Have you anything of the 

“ASLT - "*■> perh ‘ ps ' " 

99826. Where skilled tradesmen are collected together 
in numbers ?— Yes. Outside Belfast and Dublin we 
have practically got nothing of the kind in Ireland. 

99827. There is a body of opinion in England in favour 
of establishing such associations in England. Would 

the idea be capable of adaptation to this country ? It 

would not be possible, I think, owing to the length of 
tune the free dispensary system has prevailed. 

99828. In the large towns ’—It would be quite out- 
of the question in the South or in the West of Leland 
or even in the East, but possible in the North. 

99829. (The Bishop of Boss.) Apart from that, the- 
actual conditions of the country are an obstacle l— Yes, 
the same system could not be applied to this country! 

This country is very largely agricultural rather than 
industrial, and the people are too widely scattered to 
admit of medical attendance being given at nominal 
fees. To make such a system possible you- must have 
large numbers of people willing and able to join in the 
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Mr. T. J. system living close together, such as you have in the 
Stafford, C.B.. large towns and cities of England. 

' 99830. (Chairman.) We are, I think, forced to this 

25 April 1908, conclusion, that if we want a reform you must build it 
up on the present dispensary basis ? — Yes, that is so. 

99831. Do you think that the dispensary system is 
dissociated from Poor Law relief in the minds of the 
people ? — Generally it is dissociated in their minds. 

99832. (The Bishop of Ross.) Under the Poor Law Acts 
the word “ destitution ” is used, and under the Medical 
Charities Act “ poor person ” is the test for medical 
relief ? — It would be difficult to define a “ poor person.” 
Cancelling of 99833. (Chairman.) There is no means of inquiring 
medical relief once a person has got a ticket ? I mean, has the doctor 
tickets. any option, in the matter ? — No, the dispensary doctor 
is obliged to treat that person. If the doctor does not 
think the case is a suitable one for a ticket he can appeal 
to the board of guardians with a view to having the 
ticket cancelled. He can report the case to the board 
of guardians. But in the meantime, until and unless 
he is relieved of the duty of attending, he must continue 
to treat the case. 

99834. Then the system is not a deterrent, you think 
— It is rather an encouragement to every class of persons 
who want relief to come to the dispensaries. 

Persons in 99835. (The Bishop of Ross.) In the matter of public 
comfortable opinion, though there is not the same horror of outdoor 
circumstances relief, is there not a feeling against persons in the district 
avail them- |j e attended by the dispensary doctor if they can 
disnens°* ip a ff° r< I fco pay • — Up to a certain period that certainly 
] nsarres. Wflg ^ 1Q ca3e- But within the past twenty years that 
feeling has largely disappeared. Farmers in comfortable 
circumstances come to the dispensaries. And they send 
their children also. 

99836. Do they equally readily require a visit from 
the dispensary doctor at their own homes ? — Certainly. 
Many of them have no shame whatever in this respect. 

99837. The vaccination of the children under the 
Vaccination Acts has encouraged the people to come to 
the dispensaries ? — Certainly in the ’eighties and early 
’nineties the people were far less inclined to come to tho 
dispensaries than they are now. The farmers now come 
to the dispensaries for relief. 

99838. (Chairman.) It was suggested to me by a 
medical officer yesterday that the lower the people are 
in the social scale the more they are disposed to put up 
with inconvenience in the way of pain, and that rather a 
better class are apt to be more frivolous and come readily 
enough, that the former class are inclined to defer their 
coming until it is too late ? — To some extent this is true 
Though in my opinion all classes come very freely to the 
■dispensary doctor, they do not ask him to come to their 
houses in the same way. Though they may go to the 
dispensary, they will not ask the doctor to come to them 
if there is very little wrong with them. A man with a 
cut on his finger would not hesitate to come to the dis- 
pensary for treatment, but he would not bring the doctor 
so freely to his house. 

99839. What does the red. ticket entitle him to ? — 
To attendance at his residence, and medicine for so long • 
as he or sho may require it. 

' . 99840. Have you any personal knowledge of the 
working of the red tickot system ? — Yes. I have been • 
connected with the Poor Law administration for about 
twenty-five years. I commenced at the very bottom rung 
of the ladder. I was for upwards of eight years a dis- 
pensary medical officer in the West of Ireland, and for five 
years I was also at the same time medical officer of a . 
workhouse. Then I was appointed a medical inspector 
under the Local Government Board. On my appoint- 
ment I was sent to the Belfast district, and afterwards wa3 
transferred, to Dublin. Now, I am the Medical Com- 
missioner with a seat upon the Board. 

99841. Do you know the operation of the system in all 
parts of Ireland 1 — I know it as dispensary medical 
officer in the West of Ireland and afterwards as inspector 
in the Belfast and Dublin districts. 

99842. Do people ever come to the dispensary un- 
provided with a tioket ? — Frequently. 


99843. What is the practice in such a case ? — It varies Persons 
I invariably gave relief if I thought the patient was attended 
really a poor person, but if I thought he was not I attended without 
him on that occasion and warned him I would not do it “diets, 
again without receiving a ticket. It seems a hardship 
on people who come in perhaps 6 or 7 miles to a dispensary 
to be sent away without getting relief if they happen to 
have no ticket. There are great practical difficulties 
in the way of any change in the system. If you refuse 
to attend a man without a ticket at the dispensary he 
may have his revenge by getting one of his friends to 
supply him with a red ticket — that is a visiting ticket. 

Then you have to visit him at his house, which means 
loss of time and inconvenience. 

99844. Then I may take it that any really poor 
person is attended to without a ticket ? — Absolutely so, 
in my opinion. And the registration of tickets is very 
imperfect. 

99845. (Mrs. Webb.) From the statistics before us it ^' ar ' es of 
would seem as if .the salary of a dispensary doctor in MaEcsT* 
Ireland was very high in proportion to the amount of Officers, 
work he does ? — The figures are misleading. They do 
not represent the amount of work done. The doctor in 
many cases attends patients without a ticket, and it must 
be remembered that a ticket issued to a patient entitles 
him to attendances for so long as he is ill. One ticket 
may represent a drive of 10 miles from the doctor’s 
house, and an average of three or four visits. 

99846. (Chairman.) That represents only one visit 
in the list. 

99847. (The Bishop of Ross.) It should be number of ^sestoat,! 
“ visits ” instead of number of “ cases.” It i", I take it, 
merely a registration of persons who have got relief ? — Yes. 

99848. (Mrs. Webb.) When these statistics are cor- 
rected for purposes of publication I hope this necessary 
correction will be made. At present it looks as if the 
medical men in Ireland are getting tremendous salaries 
for the amount of work they do. I think we understand 
now that it represents so many people who were treated, 
and not so many who were visited ? — Yes, the number 
of visits would far exceed the number of cases. If 
you 'will kindly refer to the 4th Paragraph on p. 235, 
Appendix II. of my Statement, entitled “ Some Notes 
on Public Health and its Relation to the Poor Law in 
Ireland,” you will find a full explanation. 

99849. (Doctor Downes.) What is the largest number 
of visits that can be paid on a ticket ? — It would depend 
on the character of the case. 

99850. How long does a ticket last ? — Until the patient 
either recovers or dies. You may have a chronic case 
which would last for a long time. 

99851. Is there any time limit ? — No. 

99852. You have nothing in Ireland equivalent to our 
permanent list of persons who are entitled to send for a 
doctor without a ticket at any time, have you ? — No. . 

99853. (Cliaiiman.) The original ticket lasts so long 
as the illness continues ? — Yes. 

99854. The patients may retain their tickets as long 
as ever they like ? — The patients do not keep their tickets. 

The doctor registers them and puts them in a book and 
attends to that patient until he is recovered ; in fact 
until he no longer requires him. 

99855. Might he attend him for ever on this ticket ?— Cases , { 

I have attended a case of fever for over six weeks on one atle ' 1 ^ f , e 
ticket. A fever case necessitates a large number of visits 
usually. 

99856. (Doctor Downes.) Or a case of chronic heart • 

— -Yes. I have known cases of medical men being in 
charge of a case for years, and the ticket was not even 
repeated, so that it would not appear in the list as a new 
ticket after the expiration of the first year in which it 
was issued. 

99857. (Chairman.) Are people in receipt of outdoor 
relief entitled to attendances without a ticket ? — Not 
unless the relieving officer or a guardian issues a ticket 
for the medical officer to attend the case. 

99858. No dispensary doctor would refuse to attend 
any case without a ticket — is it not rather more or less 
a form 1 — When it comes to visiting a man at his home 
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the doctor usually insists upon the issue of a ticket. He 
is not nearly so particular when that class of person comes 
to the dispensary unprovided with a ticket. 

Paid Officers 99859. Gan you suggest anything, with a view to cur- 
for the issue tailing the abuses in the present system of tickets ? Or 
of Medical s ] 10 uld the system be allowed to go on as it is at present 
Belief with all its imperfections ? — I have already said that I 
Tickets. do no t think it should be curtailed too much. I think, 
however, that its operation ought to be confined to the 
poor and not to well-to-do farmers and that class of 
people, and that when they get privileges intended for 
the poor they ought to be made to pay for them. It is 
very hard on the ratepayers to have to pay for the medical 
attendance of this class. Personally, I think relief ought 
to be given by more responsible people than give it 
at present — in fact, by paid officers. 

99860. (Mrs. Webb.) Supposing you had a judicial 
officer to administer outdoor relief, would it not be pos- 
sible — if it was to such a person the applicant had to go 
in the first instance — for him to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the applicant and inquire whether he was a 
suitable person to be treated ? — I do not understand the 
position you suggest. 

99861. The judicial officer would first satisfy himself 
of the person’s fitness for treatment. — Before treating 
the case medically ? 

99862. Oh no ! I would treat first and charge after- 
wards. — The person would first be treated, and then his 
fitness for relief would be decided ? 

99863. Yes. They would take the treatment quite at 
their own risk. — Would the investigation be made by the 
doctor ? 

99864. No. The doctor would have nothing to do but 
attend the case and the judicial officer would take means 
to enforce payment if it was a proper case for payment. — 
I do not see where that would lead you to. You would 
have to have some sort of investigation ? 

99865. Yes — Would you punish the recipient who 
improperly received relief with a view to recover a fee ? 

99866. No. Surely, if people here were proceeded 
against they would pay. I would not, of course, proceed 
against poor persons who could not pay. If I send my 
servant to a dispensary, why should not I be made to pay 
for his treatment ? — Supposing we had this judicial 
officer that you suggest — his office would be in the nature 
of a judicial superintendent of relief ? 

99867. Yes. Then you could refer to such an officer 
the cases of the people who ask for medical attendance, 
and he would be a sort of inquiry agent, and would send 
the bill to the people concerned ? — The only objection 
I have to the suggested office is that you make a new 
office, and I should like to know what authority is to 
appoint the officer which you refer to. 

99868. Suppose he was appointed for other purposes 
as well — assume with me that there is such a person in 
existence — would you approve of the arrangement I 
propose ? — If you have got the officer in existence I do 
not see any objection. 

99869. (Dr. Downes.) Would not a possible objection 
be that the State should not be turned into a sort of 
debt collector ? — I see no objection to that if the State 
is being robbed. 

99870. (Mrs. Webb.) If a boy in England is sent to 
an industrial school whose parents are in a position to 
pay for the boy, the parents can be made to pay ? — It is 
quite possible if a suitable officer were appointed that 
there would be an advantage. 

99871. Of course it is quite clear that the doctor should 
treat first and the inquiry should come afterwards ? — 
Yes. 

treatment 99872. (Chairman.) A person who comes to the dis- 
"’orkh P e nsary and requires institutional treatment, I assume 

H 0i ,, u r be gets it quite as a matter of course ?— Yes. The 
dispensary medical officer gives him a letter to the master 
of the workhouse, and that would secure his admission 
to it. 

99873. Do you find any reluctance on the part of the 
people to go into the workhouse when they are sick? — 
They never have taken quite kindly to the idea. They 


much prefer to be treated at home. There is always Mr. T. ■ T . 
a strong prejudice in this country against the workhouse. Stafford, C.B., 

99874. If you separated the infirmary of the workhouse ~ 

altogether from the workhouse proper, do you think 25 -<4prin908. 
would the objection still continue ? — The people have — ■ — 

a decided objection to institutions of this kind, because 
they think that they are associated with the notion of 
poverty. 

99875 (Mrs. Webb.) Have they any objection to 
hospitals for infectious diseases ? — Yes, but their objec- 
tions are overcome, because in such cases they are re- 
moved there by compulsion. 

99876. Do I take it that they object ? — They object 
very strongly. 

99877. (Chairman.) It has been suggested that, in 
certain cases where the surroundings are very bad, 
the patient should be removed to an institution for 
treatment ? — Against the person’s will ? 

99878. Yes, but the person’s situation would be deplor- 
able in the extreme ? — There is no such power in this 
country except in cases of infectious disease. 

99879. Let us take the case of an old woman suffering 
from, say, cancer, would her removal be opposed by her 
friends ? — It would as a matter of course, unless the 
removal would be a very distinct advantage to the people 
themselves, as in a case of an infectious disease. 

99880. Some alternative course would be better, you 
think ? — If we make our hospitals of a better class — if 
we treat the people kindly and let the people know how 
they will be treated, if they like it they will come to the 
institutions without any compulsion. 

99881. (Mrs. Webb.) Especially if it is entirely dis- 
associated in the minds of the people from the Poor Law ? 

—Yes. 

99882. (Chairman.) Turning to the Report of the National 
Vice-Regal Commission, you would be in favour of the Medical 
suggestion they make there as to the grouping together Service, 
of hospitals ? — Yes. Personally I would very much 
like to see one great National medical service. There 
is at present our dispensary system, our present public 
health system, and the hospital system of the Poor Law. 

I should like to see the whole of these taken into one 
great National health system, and have them run entirely 
separate from the rest of the Poor Law system. 

99883. Are there many voluntary hospitals in this 
country ? — They are practically unknown outside Dublin, 

Belfast, Cork, and Limerick. 


99885. (Chairman.) Assume you had a service of that Medical 
kind — would you make it a whole-time system ? — No, the Officers 
country could not stand the expense it would involve. I “ ,?°t be 
would also not make it a whole-time service for another officers 
and different reason. I do not think that the medical 
men who would devote their entire time to the Poor Law 
service would be the best men. We want the best type 
of man. The best medical man for the rich is also the 
best for the poor. We want the man who keeps up-to- 
date in his work and keeps apace with advanced scientific 
opinion. To make a man devote his whole time to Poor 
Law work would, in my opinion, be a demoralising system. 

It would not make for the highest type of medical practi- 
tioner. 

99886. If they were not whole-time officers would not 
the system be difficult to work ? If you wanted to send 
a man from one place to another the salaries in the two 
places might not be the same ? — In the Irish dispensary 
medical service, an officer’s official salary is not enough 
to keep him. He is entirely dependent on the private 
practice he gets. 

99887. Would it not be in your power under your 
proposed scheme to remove him from place to place ? — 

I would not propose to remove any man against his wishes 
unless he was a failure there or otherwise unsuitable to 
the district : as a rule, I should only remove him to give 
him promotion and to improve his position. 

99888. Then his status would not depend on his salary ? 

— No. You might promote from a bigger official salary 
to a smaller official salary. 
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Mr. T. J. 99889. Would you kindly indicate in practice what you 
p/'rvr 8 ' 1 mean by that 1 WOuld , for instance, pay a man in the 
Cpoofy °f M nyo who had 70,000 acres of a dispensary 
25 April 1908, d ' str ' ct . and a ^ aT g° poor, scattered population to attend 

’ to. a higher official salary. I should have to pay him a 

Salaries of proper living wage — possibly £300 a year or upwards. 
Medical He could not supplement his official salary by private 
Officers practice to any appreciable extent. I might promote 

should be the same man to Dublin or to Cork or to a good town in 

districts. P °° r b ' S °" n coun ty> and he would be glad to make the ex- 
change at a reduced official salary owing to the opportuni- 
ties that would be opened up to him for an extended 
private practice. 

99890. (Mrs. Webb.) If he was ambitious ? 

99891. (Doctor Downes.) Could you do that with a 
man in private practice ? — Certainly, but I would not 
compel him to move. i. i ; : , .,i 

99892. Would not that possible circumstance — an 
unwillingness on his part— be an obstacle to the success 
of your scheme ?— No, because if a particular man was 
unwilling for personal reasons to leave the district in 
which he was working, I would have numerous other men 
who would be glad to get the promotion. 

99893. (The Bishop of Ross.) If he wgre guilty of gross 
neglect or any misconduct you would punish him by 
sending him to a less prosperous place ?— Certainly. 

99894. (The Bishop of Ross.) You would put compulsion 
on him in that case ? — Otherwise not. For instance, 
you might happen to have an extremely good man 
making a good private practice in County Mayo. If he 
were asked to change to another place, say to a town in 
the County of Meath, he might say : “ I do not want to 
go there, but I will go to Dublin later on if you have any 
vacancy.” On the other hand, if a man was doing badly 
in one of the rich districts of the County of Meath or 
County of Dublin, he might be punished by being sent to 
a poorer district than that in which he had been pre- 
viously stationed. I do not think there would be any 
•great difficulty in working the scheme on those lines. 

99895. (Dr. Downes.) Are private practices bought 
and sold in this country as they are in England ? — No. 

99896. And then the appointments are not considered T 

—No. 

Snperanmia- 9D897. (Chairman.) In your scheme the question of 
tion. superannuation would be regulated by length of service 

as well as the amount of the officer’s salary 1 — Yes. It 
would become a portion of the national system. The 
whole country would pay his salary and pension and pay 
all these charges with whatever amount was given by 
the Government as a grant in reduction of the rates. 
There are at present certain grants given to boards of 
guardians throughout the country in aid of local taxation. 
What I should like to do is to take the whole of these 
grants togothor and make them into one fund, and instead 
of giving all these grants in future in aid of local taxation, 
I should like to make thorn all go towards one specific and 
Cost of defined purpose. It is bettor to do one thing well than 
National to do a number of things indifferently. The present 
Medina total annual expenditure upon medical relief both inside 

Service. and outside the workhouse in respect of the salaries of 

the medical officers, compounders of medicine, nurses, 
midwives, cost of medicines, salaries of sanitary officers 
and contributions to county infirmaries and to fever 
hospitals, but, excluding the cost of maintenance of the 
patients in the hospitals, is £367,271. The standard sum 
that is recouped yearly in respect of medical and 

■ educational expenditure and sanitary salaries is £102,571, 

■ and in addition the guardian? receive a share of the 
probato duties grant, averaging over £115,000 a year, in 
aid of their expenditure, the portion of each union of 
this grant being calculated on the salaries and super- 
annuation of all the officers under the Poor Law and 
Medical Charities Acts in the year 1887. My proposal 
is to set aside these two subsidies and make them a fixed 
.amount annually, and to add to them such a further sum 

as may be necessary, to defray half the total expenditure 
-required for a national service. This service would, I 
estimate, probably cost £480,000 a year. This sum makes 
provision for a system of county medical officers of health, 
increased salaries to medical officers, increased nursing 
staff both inside and outside the hospitals. I would 
hand over to the county councils a fully equipped medical 
service, one half the annual cost of which would bo de- 


frayed by a direct State contribution and the other half 
raised by a national rate. Even under this system, 
however, some small special grants should be made to 
unions such as Belmullet, Killala, Swineford, so that the 
burthens upon their ratepayers might not, under any 
circumstances, be greater - than at present. 

99898.. (The Bishop of Ross.) But the probate duty 
grant is in danger of being swallowed up by the operation 
of the Land Act. See the difficulty you would get your- 
self into now. — I should take it while we have got it and 
convert it into a fixed grant. 

99899. You would have to repeal that section of the 
Land Act. You would get into trouble with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. — I should much prefer a fixed 
grant. One year it was £126,000. Another year it 
dropped to £112,000. Local bodies do not understand 
these fluctuations, and they are always inclined to think 
they are being deprived of a portion of their Government 
grant. 

99900. But you would have to change the thing for 
England also— remember that. — Give them also a fixed 


99901. (Mrs. Webb.) Commute it for a fixed sum ?— increase of 
Yes. In addition, the Local Taxation Commission in 1902 Grants, 
reported that an additional grant-in-aid of local taxation 
in Ireland, was necessary and went so far as to suggest 
the amount. The amount recommended by them was 
£125,000 a year in addition to the existing grants. 

99902. (The Bishop of Ross.) Was that for medical 
purposes l - — It was not limited to medical purposes — it 
was for all purposes. 


99903. (Chairman.) These fluctuations I may take 
it affect the medical service, and in your opinion are very 
injurious to it. — They are rather disturbing to the local 
bodies. When you give so much one year and less the 
following it must affect them. There is,' as you will have 
observed, a fixed grant, and a grant on a sliding scale. 
The fixed grant is under the Local Government (Ireland) 
Amendment Act of 1902. It is for Poor Law medical 
purposes, and its amount is fixed by Section 6 of the 
amending Act of 1902. It covers half the cost of 
medicines and salaries to the dispensary and workhouse 
medical officers and to the public health officers. The 
grant which does change in amount — the probate duties 
grant — is given to boards of guardians throughout the 
country for the relief of local t axation. 


99904. (Dr. Downes.) Do they get it according to any 
fixed principle, or is its distribution left to the discretion 
of the Local Government Board ? — They get it in accord- 
ance with the amount of salaries of officers paid by boards 
of guardians which was computed upon the amounts 
paid in a certain fixed year. 

99905. Then it really follows from that, that it does 
not help the poorer districts throughout the country ? — 
No, not so much- as it ought to. 


Distribution 
of the Grantf. 


99906. (Chairman.) The local authorities throughout 
the country can make what use of it they like ?— Yes. 

In reduction of their common expenditure. 

99907. ( The Bishop of Ross.) If there is a falling off — 
have the boards of guardians to make up the difference 
themselves ? — Yes, the local authority has to make up 
the loss by striking a higher rate. 

99908. (Chairman.) Assume for the moment that we Duties of 
had this National medical service which you suggest, what Medical 
should your medical officer do ? — I would make him Officers in ‘ 
officer of public health of his district. I would put him in N ali . on ?‘ 
Charge of the poor of the district. I would make him ^ Ied !“ 
registration officer— registrar of births, deaths, and be ' 
marriages. It is essential that he should be in touch 
with the statistics of the locality. I would make him 
vaccination officer of his district. I would put him in 
medical charge of the local postman and of the con- 
stabulary force. I would pay Mm an inclusive salary. 

99909. In big towns, do you see any obstacles there ? 


99910. Or in urban districts ? — No. 

99911. (Mrs. !Fe66.) If you have an arrangement in the 
nature of one National medical service, would not the 
wisest way be to have one head man, and, working 
in connection with him and under Mm, a number of 
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younger men engaged in visiting and work of that char- 
acter, a kind of hierarchy. You might have an arrange- 
ment made by which the young men would be removed 
after a time ? — Young men grow old. Where are they 
to go to ? 

99912. In England there is an arrangement in some 
dispensaries — for instance, the York dispensary — by which 
a man must be removed after two years ? — That plan 
would not work in the national system, where you admit 
men, as I propose, by examination, and who from their 


cause of the particular 
a patient. 


3 for which he is treating Mr. T. J. 


,ty 99913. [Chairman.) In the counties you would not alter 
> cll r 8 the public health authority, would you ? — I would put 

"iuh the who,e health service in the hands of the county 

S.ity. “ nn “ 1 '' 

99914. The medical officer would be a county council 
officer ’— Yes. We would put him there and pay his 
salary, but we could say to the county councils : “ You 
must use him, but you cannot remove him.” 

99915. [Mrs. Webb.) That scheme was tried in the 
Colonies. When I was in the Colonies I heard about it, 
I was told, however, it was not very satisfactory. The 
officer was disposed to regard himself as a civil servant, 
and snapped his fingers at tho local authority. That w as 
their experience in the Colonies ’—If he attempted these 
tactics here, he would find himself rather quickly got rid 
of. The local authority would be a kind of vigilance 
committee. They would be dealing with a man who was 
not appointed by them, and was not removable by them, 
and as regards him there would very probably be no local 
sympathy. Probably he would not be a local man. The 
sympathies of the local authority would be rather in the 
direction of making him do his work. At present it is 
very difficult to deal with cases of medical officers who have 
contracted habits of irregularity. In the first place, they 
are almost invariably local men with local influence and 
local connections. If trouble arises with the officer, the 
boards of guardians are inclined to take his part, because 
he is a local man, perhaps bom in the place. You would 
have no such sympathy arising under a national system. 

99916. [Chairman.) Let us take a concrete case. Take 
a moderate-sized borough like Dundalk. What would 
be your organisation ? — I would have two medical officers, 
each doing public health work and dispensary work side 
by side. 

i'Si “V- W PO™» l« cfc.rg. ?-Th. medic.l 
lealth. °® cer health for the county would superintend. 

99918. How would you do in the case of a Poor Law 
infirmary ? — I see no reason why the medical health 
officer should not do that duty in the small infirmaries. 
In the larger infirmaries he might be given an assistant 
or a special appointment might be made. 

99919. I take it a health officer requires special train- 
ing ?— How would you ascertain whether an officer 
possessed the necessary qualification ’— By examination. 
I would have him examined in public health work. It is 
primarily for that he is appointed, and he would have to 
satisfy us that he understands. his public health work. 

99920. (Mrs. Webb.) Are not the two classes of medical 
"work difficult to combine in one man — that is preventive 
and curative ’—Prevention is much more necessary than 
cure. 

99921. You would require a high type of man ? If 

you are going to deal with a place like the City of Dublin, 
you would want a different type of man to the man who 
jould, in the ordinary course be suited to the country 
districts of Ireland. Ireland is very largely rural. A 
man who knows his public health work fairly well is all 
that you require in rural districts. In the towns you 
want a better class of man. 

99922. It would not be impossible to find men with 
sufficient clinical knowledge and preventive knowledge, 
you think ?— I think it is at present unusual to find 
general practitioners with sufficient education in public 
health matters. But it is most desirable that they should 
so educated, and one of the results of my proposed 
cheme would be to create such a type of officer. 

__ 99923. Would it improve him ?— In my judgment it 

ould. Every doctor should endeavour to learn the 


a patient. Stafford, C.B„ 

. 99924. (Dr. Downes.) They would have to discharge ^'■R.C.S.I. 
side by side two wholly different functions. 25 April 1908 

99925. (Chairman.) What would be the cost of your 

scheme ? — I have a rough estimate which I hand in. Estimated 
(Document handed in, see Appendix II. H., p. 251.) As £ os ‘ of 
you will see, it amounts to about £480,000 annually, of 
which I propose that £240,000 should be recouped to the £f|r cal ber ’ 
local authority by means of a fixed Government Grant. 

The estimate gives, in addition to the estimated cost of 
the new National service, the present cos , and the present 
recoupment grants. You will observe that the scheme 
provides for increased salaries to medical officers, an 
increase in the nursing staff b >th inside and outside the 
workhouses, and for a complete system of county medical 
officers of health. 

99926. I take it that the system as revised in the 
manner proposed by you would cost nearly £100,000 
more ? — About that figure, approximately. 

99927. That would not include the cost of pensions ?— 

Yes, I intended that they should be included. I wish 
to take this opportunity of saying here that you will find 
in Table 7 of my “ Note on Public Health and its Relation 
to the Poor Law,” which I have furnished to the Com- 
mission, the present cost of medical relief in Ireland. I 
would like, however, to observe that, in addition to tho 
recoupment grant there mentioned, a sum of about 
£115,000 a year derived from “Probate and Estate 
Duties ” should be added to the Government grants and 
recoupments. This is supplied in accordance with a 
section in the Probate Duties Act, 1888, which enacts 
that, after making certain deductions, one half of the 
balance shall be distributed among the guardians of the 
unions in Ireland in proportion to the sums which the 
Local Government Board for Ireland certify to have 
been expended by the guardians of each union during 
the financial year ending the 29th day of September, 

1887, on the salaries, remuneration, and superannuation 
allowances of the officers of the union in connection with 
the relief of the poor, or under the provisions of the 
Medical Charities Act of the year 1851. The statement 
which I now hand in makes it clearer, perhaps, what the 
present cost, the estimated cost, and the grants-in-aid 
amount to. 

99928. (Chairman.) There is one body of men whose Medical 
future I do not think I see provided for in your scheme, Officers of 
I mean the doctors who are at present in charge of the Oounty 
infirmaries throughout the country. They would be tho lnlirmanes ' 
consulting doctors in your scheme ? — Oh no. 

99929. Where would you put them? — They would take 
their places in the way that I have already described. 

They would do ordinary dispensary work, and public 
health work, and work as registrar of births, deaths, 
and marriages, and work of that description or remain 
in charge of their infirmaries. 

99930. Is not his work at present of a higher type ? — 

I would not like to subscribe to that proposition. The 
medical officer of a workhouse infirmary is in a far better 
position to make private practice than any man in the 
country. Many infirmary or workhouse medical officers 
would, I think, be pleased to be placed in charge of an 
hospital and would be prepared to do the work for small 
remuneration. 

99931. (Mrs. Webb.) Heaps of them would do It for 
nothing ? — It must be remembered that, besides the 
other advantages of his position, he would have as medical 
officer of a workhouse hospital a large population to deal 
with, having regard to the fact that the workhouse hospi- 
tal is the centre of a very considerable district for which 
he would probably act as consultant. 

99932. (The Bishop of Ross.) His time is, as a rule, 
very well regulated. An hour or two in the morning 
disposes of that part of his work at the infirmary ’ — I 
would not like to subscribe to that. So far as my ex- 
perience goes, the work takes far longer than an hour 
or two daily. 

99933. It is possible that difficulties might arise under Medical 
your scheme of making the medical officer at once give Officers of 
medical relief to the poor and have him at the same Health, 
time medical officer of health for the district. It has 
been said that the local medical officers, if they are 
engaged in private practice are not in a position to give 
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jWV. T. J. effect to the provisions of the Sanitary Aets ? — That 
fita ord.C.B. difficulty might possibly stand in the way of the fullest 
F.R.C.S. 1. operation of the Sanitary Acts. Notwithstanding the 
" — — difficulty, I would be loath to recommend the establish- 
es Apm 19 6 . men t 0 f a double system in this country. If you have 
not the arrangement I suggest, you would be obliged 
to set up two systems, a medical system and a health 
system. England might be able to bear it; certainly 
this country, which is a poor country, could not financially 
bear two systems. 

99934. {Mrs. Webb.) Would not the difficulty be got 
rid of if your county medical officer of health did the 
whole public health work ? — No, I do not think so. 

99935. In what matters would it not do ? — The medical 
man in charge of any case is in far the best position to 
give information as to breaches of the sanitary laws. 

99936. Could not the local medical officer report the 
matter to the county medical officer 1 — He would under 
my scheme be obliged to report to the county council. 

99937. The medical officer of health for the county 
would be, of course, the person to deal with nuisances 
and things of that sort. Still, the local medical man 
would incur the odium of reporting the thing. 

99938. (The Bishop of Ross.) It would not be quite 
the same thing because he does not prosecute ? — The 
present practice is that the medical officer of health 
reports to his sanitary authority and they take such 
action as they think necessary in the case, but if there 
is a prosecution it is perfectly well known in the locality 
that the medical officer is the cause of it. 


99945. In the case of a county borough to whom does 
the medical officer report ? — He reports to the county 
borough who are the sanitary authority. 

99946. Is Drogheda a county borough ? — No. In 
county boroughs they have got a power of appointing 
a superintendent of public health if they wish to do so. 

99947. Is there any statutory duty at present to report 
to the supervising medical officer ? — Yes, he has to keep 
himself informed of the sanitary condition of his district. 

99948. If he had a very insanitary district in his charge 
it would be his duty to deal with it and report it ? — Yes. 
Medicaji 99949. (Chairman.) We have had a very conflicting 
Officers’ Eees. statement as to the amount of the fees paid to local 
practitioners for attending private patients. It appears 
to be a guinea in certain cases. In Drogheda we heard 
it used to be 5s. a visit. It appears now to be reduced 
to half-a-crown a visit. Can you give us any information 
as to the praotice in the matter ? — The practice varies. 
A different fee is charged in different parts of the country. 
In the North of Ireland there are usually small fees not 
unlike what are charged in England and Scotland. They 
have there a large industrial population, and the doctors 
find that it pays them to charge small fees because they 
have so many patients to deal with. In the South of 
Ireland and in the West of Ireland also, a doctor might 
have to drive from four to five miles to visit a patient, 
and the usual charge he makes is a guinea. There are 
so few private patients in the rural districts in Ireland 


that it would not pay a medical officer to visit at very 
small fees. It is never safe to assume in Ireland that 
a private patient will not be charged a guinea for at 
least the first visit paid to him. Subsequent visits are 
usually given at a smaller rate. But a first visit outside 
the medical officer’s own house is frequently charged 
for at the rate of one guinea. A guinea is also recognised 
as the official fee. The greater number of the people 
are attended on tickets either at the dispensaries or at 
their own homes. 

99950. (Dr. Doiones.) Is there any part of Ireland 
where private dispensaries flourish to any extent ? — In 
the north of Ireland. If they were established the free 
dispensary system would cut them out in other parts 
of the country. 

99951. Has it cut them out irretrievably, in your 
opinion ? — It has. 

99952. Does the druggist exist in this country ? — 

Yes. 

99953. I think I may take it from your answer that 
he flourishes ? — You may. 

99954. (Chairman.) Are patent medicines sold to any Patent 
great extent in this country ? — They are. The people medicine.- 
in this country are great believers in a bottle. 

99955. (The Bishop of Ross.) They are not as fond of 
it as they are in England. 

99956. (Dr. Downes.) Have you a class of “ medicine 
swallowers ” ? — No, not to any extent. They rather 
come for advice. 

99957. For advice ? — Yes. In addition they may 
happen to like a drug. They prescribe a drug for them- 
selves, and then come and ask for it at the dispensary. 

99958. Does the purity of the drugs attract the people 
to any extent to the dispensaries ? — I do not think the 
people know very much or care very much about that 
point. 

99959. Does the Local Government Board exercise Supply of 
any control over the supply of drugs to the dispensaries drugs to 
throughout the country ? — We exercise a very great Dispense! 
control indeed over them. and Work- 

99960. How ? — We have a very perfect system of 
dealing with drugs. As soon as the supplies are received 
samples are sent away to the county analyst for the 
purpose of analysis, and as soon as his certificate is 
received it comes to us at the Local Government Board. 

99961. Who pays for the cost of this analysis' ? — It is 
paid for by the board of guardians. 

99962. Is the cost of drugs increasing in this country ? 

— No, it has fallen since we have introduced our new 
system with regard to drugs in the year 1900. 

99963. Have you any figures to put before us ? — There 
has been a decrease of about £8,000 a year in the cost 
under our improved system. The drugs have increased 
in purity and they cost a great deal less. It is all due 
to our new system. You will find a full list of the cost 
of drugs and of the way in which we work the system , 
in my Statement at Appendix II, pp. 111-2, of my Standard- 1 
Statement. We have had very great difficulties to over- llru g s ' 
come in connection with the system, because we accepted 
the British Pharmacopoeia as our standard. When we 
came to actually deal with it we found that a great many 
drugs had no standard at all there. Now we have com- 
piled a standard for every drug on our prescribed 
lists. It has been a huge work, and we had no idea 
of the vast amount of it when we first undertook 
it. When the analyst was called upon to give his cer- 
tificate he had to have a standard of purity and to know 
the limits within which he must work. We have now 
published these limits, and all our analysts uniformly 
work upon them. 

99964. Does the Local Government Board supply 
surgical instruments and appliances to the different 
dispensaries throughout the country ? — We do. 

99965. Is there any limit to the amount they may Arlifi c;1 * 
spend in this way ? — No. We are perpetually sanctioning li' 11 ^' 
sums of £8 and £10 and sums like that to be spent on 
artificial limbs. When it is reported to us that a man 
must have an artificial limb for the purposes of his work 
we sanction it as a matter of course, provided that we 
think it is essential for the performance of his work. 


99939. So long as you have a circumscribed area the 
people who are administering the law are the very people 
who come under the lash ? — Yes. 

•i 99940. The county council would have control over 
the medical officer of health for the county ? — Yes. 

99941. Would you have any relation between the 
local boards of guardians and the county councils 
Yes. The local boards of guardians would really be a 
vigilance committee to report to the county council 
what was going on. 

99942. Would they have no more power of interference 
than any ordinary private individual ? You would 
have them simply report to the county council ? — I 
should propose that they report, but any report coming 
from a local authority being a public body would have 
more weight than a complaint from a private individual 
would have. 

99943. The doctor, who would be in the hands of the 
county council, would report to the county council ? — 
Yes, my Lord. 

99944. (Dr. Downes.) Arc all dispensary doctors also 
medical officers of health ? — Yes. 
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99966. Then the boards of guardians have to come 
to you for sanction in these matters ? — Yes. 

99967. When a medical officer has to order medical 
comforts and food for an out-patient, what does he do ? — 
He recommends the case to the relieving officer. 

99968. Then it becomes relief ? — Yes. 

99969. Would you continue that ? — Yes. 

99970. You mention in your Statement a number of 
people who can issue tickets : Paragraph 56 (Reads) : 
“ All the guardians of the union and also the relieving 
officer or relieving officers acting in the dispensary district 
and the local wardens appointed by the guardians for the 
express purposes, etc.” Who are the “ local wardens ” ? 
— It is a name for people whose office has really become 
obsolete. The name need hardly be continued. The 
board of guardians have the power of appointing additional 
persons for the purpose of administering medical relief, 
and they may appoint wardens. 

f or 99971. Coming to the question of fees — I am referring 
to Paragraph 91 of your Statement — you appear to me to 
fessional give different scales where consultants are employed, 
tance. The fee for an anesthetic is included in both Sections 
(1) and (2). In Section (1) you tell us that the fee is £2 
2s. in all cases in which an anaesthetic is used, and in 
Section (3) you mention £3 3s. Perhaps you would 
explain what to me appears to be a slight discrepancy 
in your Statement? — In the previous paragraph I say 
(Reads) : “ The scale of fees in each union has been 

adopted after conference between the guardians and the 
medical officers, as, owing to local diversities, a uniform 
scale was not prescribed. The scale usually provides 
for payment of larger fees for consultation in the night 
time than by day, and the fees are also higher for mid- 
wifery and surgical operations than for the ordinary 
consultations. Separate allowances are sometimes made 
for travelling but generally the fee is inclusive of all 
charges.” Then I proceed to give typical cases of scales 
that we have approved of. What you refer to are really 
two separate scales adopted in different unions. 

99972. Would these fees cover the fee to the man who 
operates ? — To the man who operates ? 

99973. Yes ? — The Dispensary Medical Officer gets 
nothing. The Dispensary doctor who calls in the 
consultant says to him : “ I am going to operate 

myself. I want you to give an anaesthetic ” ; or he asks 
the consultant to operate. It depends upon the capacity 
in which he seeks his aid. 

99974. Was it always possible to call in a consultant ? — 
The rule was first drawn up in 1896 in consequence of a 
decision of the judges of the Court of King’s Bench in 
Dublin. 

99975. Does the medical officer himself pay the con- 
sultant ? — No, he is paid by the board of guardians. 

99976. Are there any rules or tests applied for settling 
whether a case is of sufficient importance to have a 
consultant called in ? — Yes, Article 21 of the General 
Rules for the government of dispensary districts lays 
down the terms under which a consultant is in general 
to be called in. The board of guardians is in the first 
instance to settle the matter. In cases of dispute between 
the medical officer and the board of guardians the matter 
is referred to us to determine it finally. 

99977. I now understand the meaning of paragraph 
91 (2). It is a scale adopted in another union district ? — 
Precisely. I only intended to give you a sample of the 
different scales. 

'Wiui3° f . **9978. Have you had to remove people forcibly from 
time to time to the infectious hospital ? — Yes. 

99979. It would be, I suppose, a kind of eviction ? — 
Exactly. 

99980. You have no power to remove people com- 
pulsorily unless in cases of infectious disease ? — There 
>s no power in this country to do so. 

99981. Could the consent of the next-of-kin be 
obtained. Let us take the case of an old woman whose 
illness was serious, and the facilities for her treatment 
at home wholly inadequate, the surroundings being 
unsuitable, would the consent of, let us say, her son 
be sufficient, in your opinion ? — If the old lady was 


capable of answering for herself she ought to be the Mr. T.J. 
person to be consulted and to decide the matter. Stafford, C.B., ' 

99982. (The Bishop of Ross.) Where you have a case ’ ‘ * 
of small-pox or typhus fever, would there be any objec- 25AprillQ0S. 

tion offered by the person to be removed, or by his family ? 

— Frequently a strong objection. But in such a case 
the same amount of sympathy would not be aroused, 
because the whole of the neighbourhood would be most 
anxious to get rid of the person. The trouble there 
would be with the patient and with the immediate friends. 

99983. The patient might be unreasonable, but public 
opinion would be entirely with you ? — Yes, my Lord. 

99984. (Chairman.) In the case of the old woman 
suggested by Dr. Downes, public opinion would be 
decidedly against you, I take it ? — And it would be 
actively given expression to, I think. 

99985. (Dr. Downes.) Do you allow lunatics to remain Lunatics in 
in the workhouses ip this country ? — We do, but people Workhouses, 
sufficiently insane to be confined in lunatic asylums are 
removed there from the workhouses. 

99986. .In England a person of unsound mind is by 
the Lunacy Act permitted to remain in a workhouse if 
there is suitable accommodation there, and if the medical 
officer is satisfied ? — With us in this country it is a case 
entirely for the medical officer to decide. He can send 
acute cases to the lunatic asylum. 

99987. You have a lot of borderland cases, have you 
not ? — That is so, and they are badly looked after in 
workhouses, I am sorry to say. 

99988. Is there power for guardians to pay any medical 
man or any person rendering assistance to any- poor 
person suffering from accident or sudden illness in an 
emergency, although no order may have been given by 
a relieving officer ? — There is no provision of that sort 
in Ireland, but boards of guardians have given fees and 
we do not object if the circumstances are such that 
relief should be given. 

99989. They have to come to you for sanction ? — 

They have to apply to the Local Government Board. 

99990. (Mrs. Webb.) We were told yesterday that the 
very poor had a great reluctance to asking for the dis- 
pensary doctor to come and visit them in their own 
homes, and that they, in fact, allowed themselves to 
be neglected rather than call him in, whereas the better- 
off people tried to get a red ticket, is that your experience ? 

— I never found that myself. 

99991. Do you attach any importance to the institu- Health 
tion of a system of health visitors in this country ? — We Visitors, 
have never had anything to do with them here. Per- 
sonally, I had far rather see that class of work done by 
responsible people, I mean paid officers. 

99992. We have some persons who are paid to do that 
class of work. The medical officer employs thoroughly 
qualified people to make house-to-house visitations, or 
to visit a child newly born. They are professional people ? 

— So long as they are professional men or women I do not 
object. 

99993. You do not want the mere amateur ? — No, 
by no means. 

99994. Our experience is that the mere offer of assist- 
ance and treatment is not enough. You do want expert 
inspection of the homos in the bad districts ? — In the 
big towns you want a great deal of visitation. 

99995. Have you any organised system of infantile 
supervision ? — We have nothing of the kind in Ireland 
but the sanitary officers. 


99997. Is the mortality among the infants in this Infant 
country high ? — No, it is low in Ireland. For instance, mortality, 
in Belfast it is much smaller than the average rate for the 
whole of England. 

99998. In Belfast, the mothers work in the factories ? 

I know something about the North of Ireland. — Not- 
withstanding that, the figures are low when compared 
to England. 
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Mr.T.J. 100000. (Mrs. Webb.) It does not run with the religion 
Stafford,C.B., 0 { the parents ? It is not higher among the Protestants 
I'. h.L.b.l . than among the Catholics, for instance ? — Oh, no. It is 
25.4 prill 908. a ' to g el, her a mother’s question, and the religion does 
_ ' not enter into it at all. 

100001. Then the birth-rate is a very different ques- 
tion 1 — Very different. 

100002. Then you do not seem to think that the same 
considerations which may influence them as regards 
family, influence the nursing and the care of the child by 
the mother ? — Oh, no. I do not think that that at all 
affects the bringing up of infants. 

100003. Have you any statistics which would justify 
you in the statement you make ? — No. 

Paying 100004. I want to come back again to the question of 

i 1 ’ recovering the cost of treatment of cases who ought 
not to be entitled to be treated for nothing. Would it not 
bo possible to stop the abuse of the dispensary system 
and the voluntary hospitals if you had some kind of a 
universal system of judicial officers ? I should treat the 
case first and then hand it over to the separate judicial 
officer. — If you had such an authority it would, I think, 
be a chock upon the class of people who go to the dis- 
pensaries. 

100005. It would be a cheaper method than for the 
hospitals to set up machinery for the purpose of making 
elaborate inquiries into every person’s case who presented 
himself ? — Prior inquiry — inquiry before treatment — 
would be very improper. And any delay of any kind in 
giving relief where relief ought to be given would be 
deplorable. That would be particularly so in cases of 
persons suffering from acute illness. 

100006. But I would allow the case to be treated 
subject to inquiries being made ? — I understand that. 

100007. By this method of recovering the cost of 
treatment afterwards — you think it would be a better 
plan ? — It might be a better way. 

100008. Suppose you had a free medical service and a 
free dispensary conducted in a first-rate manner — can 
you think of or suggest any other way of safeguarding 
against abuses ? — I see disadvantages in the way of any 
inquiry prior to treatment. If you must make a proper 
inquiry let it take place afterwards. 


100009. If everybody knew that his case would be 
referred to the judicial officer for inquiry — that would 
have some effect — would it not ? — It would be a deterrent. 

100010. And the arrangement would prevent it from 
putting on the medical man the responsibilily of deciding. 

It might be useful to have a judicial officer ? — It certainly 
ought not to be the medical officer’s duty to conduct any 
inquiry of that kind. 

100011. Supposing you had a case of an out-patient Food and 
whose poverty was very great — could not medical com- Medical 
forts and food be given ? Should not the doctor decide comforts, 
whether the circumstances of the patient would justify 
it ? — How would you distribute your food and medical 
comforts ? 

100012. Why not allow the medical officer or the officer 
of public health ? — I do not like the idea of medical 
officers interfering v ith the distribution of relief. 

100013. The clerk to the stipendiary might give it ? — 

How would he ascertain before you treat it whether it 
was a proper case 1 You must make inquiry first, and 
that is what I do not like. 

100014. If it came to the question of giving permanent 
relief he ought to make an investigation. —He would 
investigate every case ? 

100015. Yes ? — Your proposal is really to make a 
glorified relieving officer. 

100016. He would investigate whether the economic 
services would justify it, and if he was satisfied he would 
either supply the food or medical comforts or a small sum 
of money weekly— perhaps 10s. or so ?— In the meantime 
he could not get relief ? If it Was a case requiring urgent 
relief what would you do ? 

100017. It would have to be given of course instantly. 

But in the ordinary way, the matter would come up 
before the stipendiary at his next sitting and he would 
then determine the matter. — What would your inquiry 
amount to ? 

100018. The applicant would come to the junior officer 
in the first instance, but the judicial officer would be 
there who would be controlling him ?— His junior officer ? 

100019. His subordinate officer would give relief in the 
first instance ? — That disposes of boards of guardians 
functions altogether in matters of relief. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINTH DAY. 
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Distress due 
to unem- 
ployment. 


Mr. Joseph Patrick Nannetti, 
100591. (Chairman.) You are an ex-Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, as wo know, and you have been kind enough 
to prepare for us a Statement whiehVe may take as your 
cvidencc-in-cliicf ?— Yes. (The Witness handed in the 
following Statement.) 

1. The extent of distress due to unemployment has 
for a number of years past been a source of great 
trouble and anxiety to local authorities in Dublin, 
and especially in the winter months the Municipal 
Council have had to practically make work in order in 
some degree to appease the seemingly ever-increasinv 
demand for the “right to live.” Our Distress Com- 


I.P., J.P., called; and Examined. 

mittee, under the Act 1905, have been inundated with 
applications which, for want of means., we have been 
utterly unable to satisfy. Since we adopted that Act 
over 10,000 men registered their names, including all 
classes, but especially building and general labourers, 
clerks and persons of no settled avocations. Many 
respectable tradesmen, through force of circumstances, 
or the running out of unemployed benefits in their 
unions, have also made applications for work, but only 
a very small percentage, owing to the cause above 
stated, have been relieved, with consequent disap- 
pointment to the great majority, whose hopes were 
high when the Act was put in force here. 
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As a consequence of the large number of applicants 
for relief work, the committee, with a desire to give 
a share of the work at their disposal to all, were only 
able, in the great majority of cases, to employ the men 
in batches of a week each, for which work they were 
paid at the rate of 4d. per hour. 

The wages paid out from the committee from 
December 21, 1907, when operations commenced, to the 
16th April, 1908, amounted to £2,500 18s. 

Relief works. The class of work at which the men were employed 

was the cleansing of the foreshore of the River Lifiey 
and the Tolka river, from which 1,330 tons of mud and 
sludge were removed. Repairing roadway, and also 
making of roads in various parts of the city ; but the 
cleaning of back lanes and other plaoes not in charge of 
the Local Authority was the means of finding work 
for the unemployed. 

A special portion of the funds was also devoted to 
work at sewing for women. This was found to be a 
most useful and necessary part of the committee’s 
work, and, under the care of Miss Welpy, one of our 
female workers on the Distress Committee, was the 
means of providing many respectable females with 
temporary employment. 

I can safely say that distress due to unemployment 
has become chronic in Dublin, with greater acuteness 
during the months December to March. 

Canscof 2. The causes may be largely attributed to the great 
raemploy- slump in the building trades, many of the largest 

merit. firms in Dublin havine shut down within the past few 
years ; to the transfer elsewhere of most of the 
engineering and metal work, causing several large 
shops to close, and also to the hesitancy on the part of 
capitalists to invest in the promotion of local indus- 
tries while the country remains so unsettled. 

Pauperism in 3. The effects may be seen in our poor law returns, 
Dublin. Dublin having the largest percentage of persons in 
receipt of poor law relief, excepting central London, 
and the combined districts of Cork, Limerick, and 
Waterford. Our hospitals, too, are invariably well 
filled, and we have more hospitals to the population 
than any other centre in the United Kingdom, and as 
a result of their being open to patients from all parts 
of Ireland the death-rate of Dublin is abnormally 


Remedies. 


jUbonr 

IWiux. 


4. Remedies. — Although much has been done by 
Parliament to root the farmer and the labourer to the 
soil in Ireland, and prevent them flocking; into the 
towns or migrating periodically to Great Britain in 
search of employment, much still remains to be done, 
and even then, some considerable time must elapse 
before the effects of the past land laws are eradicated. 
In Dublin, as I suppose in most other cities, much 
necessary and beneficial work — which cannot legally 
be undertaken by the municipal or other local bodies — 
is always at hand. And if such bodies were gener- 
ously assisted by Imperial funds (according to the ex- 
tent of the distress) to perform such work, much 
general good would result. I think also that, in pro- 
portion to the amount granted for this purpose from 
the Treasury, local authorities should be empowered 
to draw upon the rates. The large sums at present 
levied for poor law purposes might thus be consider- 
ably reduced, to say nothing of the moral effect of 
keeping large numbers of able-bodied men and women 
out of the workhouses. Beyond the registers of Dis- 
tress Committees, I do not think any system of labour 
bureaux would work in Ireland — the volume of em- 
ployment even at the most favourable times would not 
warrant it. But I think county councils should be 
compelled to establish labour farms to which many of 
the unemployed might be redrafted from the towns 
to whatever county they originally came from. As 
regards trades union unemployed benefit, I know that 
they are in most cases doing good work ; but I think 
all trades unions should be compelled to provide an 
unemployed fund to be supplemented by out-of-work 
insurance (compulsorily contributed to by employers 
and employed). This however would, in my opinion, 
only work with skilled trades. Finally, in almost 
every large centre much employment could be afforded 
on lands and property belonging to the State — re- 
clamation, forestry, etc. 

some little relief in the shape of casual 
p oyment has been given in Dublin by the Distress 
, ™ee, * am of opinion that if the Act was 
rtner amended and more power given to such com- 
1 tees, some lasting benefits would be gained, and 
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many men who, through no fault of their own, are Mr. Joseph 
temporarily idle, would be enabled to tide over their Patrick 
difficulties, and be kept from having recourse to the Nannetti 
degrading influences of the Poor Law. M.P., J.P. 


100592. (Chairman.) You give in your Statement 12 May 1908, 
a very clear account of what the Dublin Distress Com- 
mittee did ; I see that since the Act of 1905 has been 
passed, 10,000 persons have registered their names with 
you ?— Yes ; but I would like now to qualify that state- 
ment as to the 10,000. When I say 10,000 it means that 
in the first year we had 4,000 who entered their names 
: m the n ®^ year had 6,000 ; so that in that 

10,000 there would be included the duplicates of the 
second year, because undoubtedly some of the people 
who applied in the first year applied in the second year. 

100593. I am afraid from your Statement that your 
opinion is that distress through unemployment is chronic 
in Dublin ? — Yes, it is. 

100594. What proportion of the 4,000 applicants, for 
instance, would be chronic cases ?— 1 They would be all 
men who were in the habit of only getting periodic em- 
ployment, such as unskilled labourers, builders’ labourers, 
and men of that class, who would be in one week and 
out another. 


100595. I think that your experience in Dublin is 
that the skilled trades are farly well organised, and have 
effective systems of insurance ?— Among the skilled trades 
there is what is called out-of-work pay, and they receive 
that for a certain number of weeks in each year. Take my 
particular trade, the printing trade ; we pay 10s. a week 
to the men for twenty-six weeks, but we do not give it 
to them to run consecutively— it is paid for so many 
weeks in each quarter. 


100596. I assume that a very small proportion of the 
10,000 were persons belonging to the skilled trades ?— 

Practically none. 

100597. I gather that owing to the particular position 
of Dublin you were able to provide those people with work 
that was of a useful character ?— Yes ; but that was my 
difficulty. I am glad Sir Henry Robinson is here, as I 
am sure Sir Henry should have given us more money. 

In the first year, the difficulty we had in Dublin was to try 
to get work that we could put the men out to. When we 
started the Act, in the first week we put out 100 men, 
and then the next week we added to the number, until 
finally we had 250 men going out every week. They were 
principally employed, as I sav in ray Statement, in cleaning 
the back lanes of the city. Still we could not find work of 
a legal character that we could put them to, or we would 
have put a greater number of men out. 

100598. How long did you keep your men at work ?— Duration of 
I am sorry to say only for one week. That I look on as temporary 
one of the blots on what we had to do in«filublin, because employment, 
it was merely like giving a dole to these nffin, and it had 
nothing, and could have nothing, of a permanent character 
in it. I thought we would be able, when we put these 
men out, to give them at least a month’s or two months’ 
employment, so that in the interval they might be looking 
for employment elsewhere, and might get it elsewhere, 
but, unfortunately, the demand for the benefits of the 
Act was so great that we could only give them a week’s 
work, with the exception of some men that we wanted of a 
skilled character to pull down old houses which the cor- 
poration had got possession of, and for which they had 
not got the money for the purpose of dealing with then. 

I asked them to give us over those houses, and said that 
we would employ the men under the Distress Act in pulling 
them down. To these men we were able to give perhaps 
six weeks’ work. 


100599. However, the work that you found for them Nature of 
was work of a useful character, and work which I suppose fclle relief 
would not interfere with the ordinary work of the corpora- work «- 
tion ? — That was the case with the work that we provided 
for those men. In Dublin we have a peculiar system ; 
there are several lanes and back places which are not in 
charge of the corporation ; they are receptacles of all 
kinds of filth which had been lying there for years, ard 
we thought it would be a good and useful work to put 
our men into those back lanes and clean them. The 
great majority of our men were employed on that kind 
of work. 
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Mr. Joseph 100000. This is very interesting ; how were those back 
Patrick lane3 outside the jurisdiction of the corporation ? — 
N annetti, Because through certain defects in the bye-laws they 

• - ' ' • wire not taken over by the corporation. We held that 
12 Mav 1908. t ^ le owners should be made to do it, but we have found 
J ’ so much difficulty in it that that decision of ours is a 
dead letter. 

100601. It is due, you say, to the defects of the bye- 
laws ? — Yes. 

100302. And those, of course, you could remedy ? — 
We can remedy it, but we find very much difficulty in 
doing so ; there are so many interests in it that we find, 
when attempting to do anything, that we have so much 
opposition that we cannot get at it. 

100603. Would you be able to find, say for a year or 
two to come, useful work for this class of person in Dublin ? 
— Certainly ; because we have the same thing still going 
along. From the time that we stopped the cleaning of 
these back lanes, they are still lying there, and the accumu- 
lation of filth has gone on and will until we start again. 

100604. Then you had certain work to do in connection 
with the foreshore you tell us ? — In connection with the 
foreshore I need not tell you that the River Liffey has 
always borne an uneviable name, and I thought that one 
of the things that we could do was to try and remove that 
reproach. We put men into the Liffey for the purpose of 
not only cleaning the bed of the Liffey, but of removing 
the accumulation of mud that had been there for years 
and years. In that way we were able to give a good deal 
of employment. 

100605. Have you a good deal more still to do ? — Un- 
fortunately there are two authorities there. There is 
the Port and Docks Board, and there is the corporation. 
The Port and Docks Board will not clean their portion 
of the river, and the result is that all our labour is gone, 
because the stuff comes back from the mouth of the 
river up to the head of it again, and we will have to clean 
it out again. But I have got a promise from Mr. Griffiths, 
the engineer of the Port and Docks Board, that he will 
take some thousands of tons out of the part of the river 
under his charge, and that he will immediately put a 
dredger on for the purpose of doing that. 

100607. So that what with the neglect of the owners 
of their courts and the neglect of the Docks Board, you 
still have work to do ? — And I am very glad of it in a 
sense, if it is only for the purpose of providing employment. 

100608. But as you say it is only a- dole, and I am 
afraid the question of unemployment is a serious matter 
in Dublin, is it not ? — Unfortunately, yes. It is a problem 
that I do not know how to solve. 

100609. You state in your paper that there are a 
number of causes which have contributed to this condition, 
among others, the great slump in the building trades 
(many of the largest firms in Dublin having shut down 
within the past few years), and the transfer elsewhere of 
most of the engineering and metal work ? — Yes. 

100610. I think you have also got the residuum that 
there is always attached to a residential capital — a certain 
what we call rather parasitical population ? — Yes. Then 
we have also got this fact that in Dublin, whenever we 
have any great scheme on, as we have at the present 
moment, for instance — and at the present moment we are 
building or making a waterworks in County Wicklow — 
the result of that is that the corporation pay a good wage 
which induces a great number of people to come up from 
the country ; they come into the city when the work is 
good there, and when it is finished they remain in the 
city and do not go back to their own places, with the 
ultimate result that they swell the labour market. 

100611. Do they bring their wive3 and children with 
them ? — Eventually they too find their way to Dublin. 
Medical 100612. It seemed to me that Dublin was largely 

I) d Un 6 * IU provided with medical charities, much in excess of any 
other town in Ireland ; does that bring people to Dublin, 
do you think ? — Yes. Of course the people in the country 
all come up to Dublin for the purpose of getting the 
skilled treatment that they will get in our hospitals ; 
and I am sorry to say that the Dublin citizen has not as 
good a chance as the party who comes up from the country 
of getting into these institutions, because the party from 


the country is able to bring sufficient influence to get into 
them. 

100613. Do you think that a certain number of these 
people stop in Dublin ?— No. The point of my evidence 
on that is this — not so much that they stop, for of course 
when they are cured they go back, but that when they 
die the city gets the credit of it in the death-rate. 

100614. And so your death-rate is always high ?— It Death-rate!, 
is a stigma on the city that the death-rate is so high. I Dublin, 
say it is accounted for by those chronic cases that come 
up to Dublin ; they die in Dublin, and that is registered 
against the health of the city. 

100615. A certain proportion of the persons whom 
your distress committee employed had been permanently 
out of employ ; were they, most of them, of inferior 
physique ? — A great many of them were clerks and men 
of that calibre. 

100616. Really ?— Yes. I am sorry to say it, but in 
many cases mm came up to me whose hands were such 
that I could not put the handle of a brush into them without 
great physical torture to him. These poor fellows were 
only too anxious to get into the river, or to get into 
those back lanes and clean them, so intense was their 
poverty. 

100617. It seems to me that even if the Unemployed Unerapkd 
Workmen Act is renewed it will not be of any permanent Workmen 
use in solving this question in Dublin ? — No. As far as Act insol- 
I can see of the Act as it is at present, I certainly say that ,icent - 
to meet the unemployed problem it will not do, and 
something else must be done. 

100618. Is there still migration into Dublin from the Migrations 
country ?— Yes. Dublin. 

100619. Notwithstanding the fact that it is known that 
there is this unemployment ? — Notwithstanding that. 

The glare and glitter of the city seems to have an attrac- 
tion for the people from the country, and they null migrate 
into the city. 

100620. I suppose there is no other part of Ireland to 
which they can migrate unless it is to Belfast, and Belfast 
is full ? — I do not think Belfast will care to take them 
from us, because they have enough of their own. The 
problem might be dealt with if it could be made com- 
pulsory — ot course I do not know that it could be — to 
send these people back to the places whence they came ; 
but then I would not like to send a person from Dublin 
back, perhaps, into Sligo or into Connaught, and not to 
have something to give him when he got back there. 

So I do not think that would meet the evil. 

100621. Do you think they could get a livelihood there 
on the land ? — I think if they have the land to work 
upon they could get a living out of it. 

100622. Have you any idea of the sort of number of Number ti 
persons who, to use an expression that has often been the U Mis- 
used there, are under-employed in Dublin ? Should ployed 
you say that a great many thousands of persons are under- 111 
employed, that is to say, that they get no regular employ- 
ment ? — Of course, at the moment I could not answer 
you that question. The best evidence I could give to 
you would be the number that came to us to look for this 
precarious employment — over 10,000, as I say, in two 
years. Then I should say there were added to that 
figure the numbers helped by the various trade societies 
who give benefits. I must say that we did not get many 
applications from the members of trade societies. We 
inquired into that fact, so as to know whether the appli- 
cant for work had any other means of earning or any other 
means of income. 

100623. Assuming the Government was to give a 
grant, do you think your corporation w'ould be prepared 
to draw upon the rates also ? — The corporation have 
expressed their sympathy ; and reluctantly, I must 
admit, and after a good deal of persuasion — I had a good 
deal of trouble to get them to do it — they put the pro- 
visions of this Act into force, and they are contributing as 
it is -Jd. in the £ towards the working of the Act. 

100624. I see you make a suggestion which I think is Farm L '«'“ 
an original one so far as Ireland is concerned ; you say ies. 
that something might be done if the county councils had 
some farm colonies ? — Yes ; I would like to see such a 
thing done. My object in putting that in was that I 
thought a good many of these men who are cr gaged new 
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as carters or labourers in the city could be got to acquire 
a knowledge of agricultural work, and that then they 
might be sent to the country. I will give you the reason 
for it. I was presiding at a meeting of the Room-Keepers’ 
Society last year, and 1 was horrified to hear a statement 
, made by one of the priests of Marlborough Street, Fat hi r 
fl^in Flanagan. He stated that at that time, when we were 
Sral dis- trying to find employment for our people, the harvest had 
t[ | cts . not been taken in and they could not get men in the 
country parts to do it. I thought it was a horrible thing 
to say, when we had 6,000 men at that time who were 
clamouring for work, and yet here was work to do and 
they would not go to it. 

100625. What part of Ireland did he speak of, do ycu 
know ? — He spoke generally. 

100626. Was this last summer ? — At the moment I 
cannot give you the date, but it was at the charity sermon 
that was preached in Marlborough Street on behalf of the 
Room-Keepers’ Society. When we met inside afterwards, 
Father Flanagan made that statement. It has been 
verified, but I could even go further. Miss Welpy, 
whom I mention in my Statement, herself told me shortly 
before I came away that she could not get men who 
had a knowledge of gardening work to work in the garden 
for her. 

100627. Do you think these people could undertake 
that sort of work ? — My point is that if they were edu- 
cated to it, and if they understood it, they would then 
go to this class of work. Many a man refuses to go into a 
garden to do gardening work, because he knows nothing 
about it, and because he thinks he would make a mess 
of the thing, more than for any other reason. 

100628. You would have to use some little compulsicr, 
I expect ? — The compulsion we would use would be that 
they would not get the benefit of the Act with us. If we 
had men like that who, we knew, could do work of th's 
kind, and we could see that there was work of this kind 
for them to do, we would, of course, strike them off our 
books if they would not do it. 

100629. (Sir Henry Robinson.) This unemployment in 
Dublin has not been a matter of very sudden growth, I 
believe ? — No. 

100610. For many years past in the winter mont’. s 
you have had this difficulty ? — We have had a time, I 
may tell you — and I am sure you are aware of it — when 
it was so chronic and so bad, a couple of years before this 
Act came into force, that the corporation themselves 
put on an additional £7,000 from the rates to meet the 
demands of the labourers and the people looking for 
employment. That was at the end of the year — about 
Christmas time. 

100631. I believe you were responsible for the applica- 
tion of the Unemployed Workmen Act to Ireland ? — 
Yes ; I had a good deal to do with it. 
local G°ov the 100632 - Afc one time it was not intended that it should 
eminent (I) be a PP liecl t0 Ireland, because it was considered that 
Act) 1898. Se . c - 13 of the Local Government (Ireland) Act of 1S98 
might meet the difficulty of these large towns. Would 
you tell the Commission whether Sec. 13 of the Local 
Government (Ireland) Act has ever been considered by 
the distress committee of the Dublin Corporation ? — 

I do not remember the provisions of it for the moment. 

100633. I will tell you what the provisions are. Where 
there is exceptional distress in any district, the board 
of guardians may apply to the county council, and the 
county council, if they agree that exceptional distress 
exists, may apply to the Local Government Board, and 
the Local Government Board may then authorise the 
guardians to give outdoor relief for any time not exceeding 
two months, the labour test being abolished. When 
this is done, one half the cost is thrown over the entire 
county. I do not know whether it was in your time, 
but the Dublin Corporation did make an application 
to us before the Unemployed Workmen Act passed to 
tell them how they could meet the distress ?— Ye=, I 
am aware of that. 

100634. And you may remember we suggested that 
bee. 13 should be put into force ? — Yes. 

100635. Do you recall the reason that they had for 
not doing that ? — Yes ; I take it in this sense, that they 
tuought the giving of doles or the giving of relief without 
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getting value for it, and without getting a return for it, Mr. Joseph 
was bad. I think, if I can remember aright, we thought Patrick 
at the time that it would be rather detrimental to the ^ anhetti , 
status of the men who would have to take outdoor relief ■”•7’., J.P. 
in this case without giving a return. Personally, that 12 M(ly jg 08 
was my reason in the House of Commons for ex- ” _____ 
tending the Act to Ireland, so that if we had to give 
work under this system, a man would get nothing unless 
he earned it. 

100636. Of course, if Section 13 is in operation, you 
will have practically the same conditions for emplo 3 ’ing 
the people as you have under the Unemployed Act ; but 
am I not right in saying that the corporation did apply 
to the board of guardians for extended powers, and that 
either the board of guardians refused to put them into 

force ? — Yes, I think the board of guardians did 

refuse to put it into force. 

100637. Or else the county council, upon the applica- 
tion of the board of guardians, refused to put it into 
force ? — I know it was something like that at the time. 

100638. And they did so, considering that the effect 
of this section, if it were put into operation in the city 
of Dublin, would be that the cost of relief of these poor 
people and of the work which you gave to them would 
be extended over the entire county of Dublin ? — Yes ; 
but then you see the great point that the people would 
have in this case I think would be that already they were 
paying high enough, and they did not want to extend 
the sphere of their indebtedness. 


100639. Yes ; but do you not consider that a great 
many of the poor people who were offered employment 
in the city of Dublin came from outside districts ? — 
Yes. 

100640. They have come from such places as Bath- 
mines and all round — aged men who are perhaps unfit 

for labourer’s work and have come into the city ? Yes ; 

but why should Dublin be compelled to strike a levy 
or a rate to provide for these people ? 

100641. If Section 13 was put into operation, the rate 
for the support of these people would be as to one-half 
of it extended to the whole of the county of Dublin, and 
the remainder only would have to be paid by the two 
unions ? — But how will you keep out the people who 
come in from outside the Dublin unions ? 

100642. If you give them relief under Section 13, 
you will then have funds provided, one-half by being 
assessed on the unions of North and South Dublin, ar.d 
the remainder by being assessed over the whole of the 
county. Do you know of any reason why that would 
not meet the difficulty of affording relief to all these poor 
people, assuming the Unemployed Workmen Act was 
not in force next year ? — I am very glad certainly that 
you have called my attention to it, because we will take 
advantage of it, even supposing such a calamity takes 
place as that the Unemployed Workmen Act will not 
be in force. I will then try to take advantage of it myself, 
and will see what can be done with it. My position is 
this — that we must find work or something for those 
poor people, if it is possible. Our desire is to keep them 
out of the workhouse, and we must take every means 
in our power for the purpose of trying to find means 
whereby we may give them employment or relief. 

100643. Considering that the Act lays down the prin- 
ciple that when there is exceptional distress in any town 
or in any particular district like yours, it is equitable 
to extend outdoor relief to the able-bodied and to 
extend the area of charge for any relief works, there 
is no reason why that principle should not apply in 
Dublin as anywhere else, is there ? — No. I am very 
glad to hear it now, because I think the corporation got 
abused as it is because they took upon themselves the 
very charitable idea that they would levy upon the city 
of Dublin alone £7,000 a few years ago for the purpose 
of trying to meet this difficulty. 

100644. When Dublin levies a rate for the relief of 
these unemployed people, it is all assessed upon the 
city itself ? — Yes. 

100645. Whereas if it was given by what is ordinarily 
known as outdoor relief the burden would be thrown 
upon a larger district ? — Yes. I see the point. 

F 2 
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100646. So, in fact, the City of Dublin has been taking 
upon itself a charge which might properly belong to a 
larger area ? — Yes. 

100647. With regard to the works undertaken by 
the corporaton, in every case in which a grant was 
given from the public funds for that work, it was reported 
on by an official of the Local Government Board., I 
believe ? — Yes. 

100648. And the report was very satisfactory, I believe, 
in every case ? — Yes. ' 

100649. Can you suggest anything by which that 
class you referred to, the clerks and those people who 
are unaccustomed to hand labour, can be assisted in any 
way which would be more appropriate ? — I cannot suggest 
anything of a permanent character ; but what we did 
when we got a clerk, or a person of that class, in place of 
trying to put him out on the street — which we could 
not do, because wo knew the man was physically unable 
to do the work that would be put to him — we tried to 
find a position for him as timekeeper, or as clerk in the 
office recording the names and things like that. We tried 
to do all we could in that way ; but I need not tell you 
that we were not able to meet all the cases. 

100650. Are the lists at the distress committee now 
available ? — Yes. 

100651. And any persons in the outside districts who 
want labour in the spring, if they write to these distress 
committees, and it is ordinary work like rolling the 
ground, could they get men sent out to them ? — I daresay. 
What we could do is this — we have the names on a list 
and we could send the men, but we could not tell you 
whether they would be fit to do the work that you want 
them for or not. 

100652. Are the lists of the distress committees revised 
year by year when the winter comes on ? — I believe so. 
As of course you know, I am away a good deal, and 
I am not so closely in touch with it as I was heretofore, 
but the vice-chairman, Mr. Crozier, is a very active 
man, and I think he will see that everything is done 
right. 

100653. What is the period when distress is most 
acutely felt in the City of Dublin ? — From about the 
beginning of November, we will say, rising to April. 

100654. Are there charities which have large funds 
in Dublin ? — Yes. 

100655. Are thore any endowed charities ? — No ; they 
are all dependent on the charity of the people principally ; 
for instance, you have the Room-Keepers’ Society, the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, and other societies. 

100656. One of the conditions of the Unemployed 
Workmen Act was that there should be voluntary con- 
tributions ? — Yes. 


100657. I beliovo the City of Dublin, even in view 
of the many other domands on the charitable public, are 
raising additional voluntary contributions ? — I am very 
happy that you put that question to me, because I saw 
a question down in the House of Commons this very 
week upon the subject. It speaks very well for the 
City of Dublin. Glasgow, I think it was, or at any rate 
ono of the cities here, subscribed £100 from charity, 
and they got some thousands ; I cannot give you the 
exact figures now, but Mr. Barnes put the question in 
the House. Dublin in its first year subscribed some- 
thing like £300 odd, and, as you are aware, we got £1,750. 
This year, through the patronage that was extended 
to us by His Excellency Lord Aberdeen, we were able to 
got from the public over £600, but all we received was 
£1,500 from the Unemployed Fund. 


100658. And that £600 was in addition to all the sub- 
scriptions to other charitable societies ? — Yes. But the 
measure of the generosity of the people is not to be taken 
by the amount that has been subscribed, because at 
the very moment that we were appealing to the citizens for 
subscriptions to this fund, we were also appealing on behalf 
of the coal fund, which is an institution in Dublin started 
about Christmas- time for giving bags of coal round to 
the poor people, and which brings in generally from 
£700 to £1,000 a year. The two funds were going on at 
one and the same time. Then you had all the Christmas 
appeals that are made from the various religious in- 
stitutions of both sects or all sects in the city; they 


were all going on at the one time. So that I consider 
that the fact of raising in the first year, without assistance 
from such a distinguished person as the Earl of Aberdeen, 

£300 odd is a good thing ; but I set myself to work last 
year, and I wrote to the Theatre Royal people and the 
Gaiety Theatre people to give a benefit in aid of the Distress 
Fund. Lord Aberdeen patronised both these entertain- 
ments, and so we were able to raise over £600. 

100659. It is very difficult, is it not, to add anything 
to the municipal rate for the relief of the poor in Dublin ? 

— I do not think it is possible to do it. 

100660. Your rates are very high there, are they not 1 — 

They are 10s. 6d. in the £. 

100661. (Miss Hill.) I understood you to say that The uncm- 
you had unemployed people in Dublin at the same time ployed and 
there were men wanted for the harvest in the country ? — rural 
Yes. labourers. 

100662. And yet the country people were flocking into 
Dublin ? — Yes, that was so. 

100663 That is rather unsatisfactory to you ? — Yes ; 
it is very unsatisfactory. It is a thing I cannot account 
for, unless it is that the people who are in the country find 
there is nothing there to brighten their lives, and they 
come into the city for the sake of the glittering glare, and 
they think if they come into the city they will be able 
to have a better time. 

100664. It would not be a question of the want of 
skill, as it was in the case of doing the garden work, 
because harvest work would be work that any of them 
could do, would it not ? — Yes, I would say so ; they 
should be able to do it. 

100665. Is there no means of putting any pressure upon 
them to get them to return to where there is this work 
for them ? — I wish I could find such. I should like to 
know what pressure I could bring to bear on them ; I 
would only be too delighted to see a great many of 
them go back. 

100666. Of course, the work you give them is artificial 
work, which is paid for either by subscriptions or by 
rates, or by taxes ; that is not very satisfactory, and it is 
forming, I should think, an attraction to them to leave 
the place where there is independent work ? — No ; I do 
not agree with you there, and I will tell you why. The 
work that we have given to those people is of such a 
character that nothing but the direst poverty and distress 
would compel them to do it. I will give you an instance. 

As I said, we put men into the River Lifley, and we only 
paid them half-a-crown a tide. It was in the winter 
months. Can you think of any man unless he is very 
hard up, or is starving, who will get into the water 
about that time and work there for hours for the sake of 
the little miserable pittance which we gave them ? 

100667. Still, you can hardly say that a person is 
compelled by extreme poverty if there is work for him in 
another place not far off, can you ? — Of course, in a great 
many instances, those people did not know that the 
work was there for them to do ; and I am sorry to say — 

I must go this far — that I do not think they will go back 
to it. 

1C0668. That is what I was thinking ; it is probably 
not so much their extreme poverty as an unwillingness 
to return to it, is it not ? — In Ireland the people unfortu- 
nately in time of distress live on one another, and the poor 
help each other in that way. There is extreme poverty, 
but with that extreme poverty the people will share their 
misery. 

100669. (Mr. Gardiner.) In Paragraph 1 you say that Registering 
over 10,000 men registered their names with your dis- tl>e°nn- 
tress committee ? — That means in the two years ; I employed- 
qualified that in answer to Lord George. There were 
4,000 in the first year that we put the Act in force. There 
was a good deal of opposition at first, and people were led 
to think there would be no benefits under the Act at all ; 
and so a good many people did not apply for registration 
in the first year. But the next year when the people saw 
how the Act w as working, 6,000 entered their names ; 
and I may say we had to give our clerks the word to take 
no more names in, because we thought it was rather 
deceiving the people to let them be coming in and putting 
their names down, and then find that we had no work to 
give them, although they were coming every day for 
their turn. 
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100670. I suppose you made careful inquiries into these the number that will look for employment. But then Mr. Joseph 
that you did register 1— VVe had, I think' it was, eight again, as well as that, there is the closing down of works. Patrick 
inspectors whom we sent round to every place. If any ion«ae n„ ,, , Nannetti , 

man had even 6d. a day coming in to him. me had to JWft W thmi f h *‘ “ n»P™>ible for a 


inspectors whom we sent round to every place. If any 
man had even 6d. a day coming in to him, we had to 
knock him off for a man who had nothing at all, or had a 
larger family. 

100671. The men whom you put on were of what 
class ? — Of course, we had to take them from the i n- 


iZS&zuts, ssz 7r, D ? r “* r ■“ 

man who had nothing at all, or had a tVL'tZZI iff ^ 

at a standstill. 


class ’—Of course, we had to take them from the i n- f 1 °°?? 9 ;, Are manufacturers, do you think, migrating Closing down 
employed classes. They were clerks and men of that . ; , IS thafc , whafc y° u mean when 1'°" s P eak of work8 - 

class. We employed nobody mho had a position. Wo of tle ’-"No. I do not think the, 

took these men. and me employed them ondei the pro- StS ® , ^™ Ilere! , 1 thmk “ “ *» *» “ 

visions of the Act. 1 of orders. I know of no case of removal except m the 

printing trade, and there are some .of those factories 
100672. Did you work in co-operation with the board cf which are being removed round about the outskirts of 
guardians ?— Yes, we had representatives from them. Dublin ; for instance, I think Sealy, Bryers & Walker 
They had very proper representatives, and to their credit are opening a place at Maynooth. 

ZSSSSZ t&SZlS* * “ rk 0 ™“-. 1 n <=”"? *? ~ . ■■ r becoming 

• common m Ireland ’ — I only know of Sealy, Bryers & 

100673. And were you in close touch with the relieving Walker, and one or two other firms doing that ; I do 
officers too ? — Yes. ° not think it is general. 

id the benefit of their experience ’— . 100b91 ' Yo , u sa Y that the time of pressure is generally 
1 ' from September to April ?— Yes. 


100674. So you had the benefit of their experience ? 


£ 100675. (Mr. Phelps.) Did you keep any register of the t ^ 99b92 ‘ D° you connec *' bbat with the tourist season ? Touri.-t 
age of the applicants ’ — Yes. kS bhe tourist season a full time in Ireland ’ — About traffic 

«“ r; tst 1 " ”«■ •» « 2? “ “ e :;z e z 

, ployed, average age, so to speak ’-I did not go into the average be employed along the quays. 

age, but upon lookmg down the list I found that the lftn l T , ■ > • , 

ages ran from twentv-four to thirty, thirty-eight forty _> iuuo , . t ls rather a large question, but on the whole 
and forty-five. ’ ’do you think that the tourist traffic is a benefit to the 

100677. Did you Up i.rg, ^ 

whom you could say that they had lost their employment lnnftQ , m ., „ , r , 

owing to their age ? — Yes. . - 1 ''uo94. To encourage it ? — Yes, because it brings gold 

mnerro . _ into the country. 

100678. Owing to their age, I am putting to you ?— , 

Age or physical infirmity. Hiuoao. Does not your statement rather go to show 

i . 100070 Tin ,, „ . tbat ca uses chronic unemployment in the times when 

D y u, h c k that t th f Employers’ Liability it slackens off ?— Of course, like everything else— like 
bility Act, J or “y of the P eo P le being out of the printing industry, for instance. The printing in- 

’ ’ dustry is busy in the winter months, and in the summer 

100680. You do not attribute any large amount Cf months the men are in many instances walking about idle. 
theTiw^TiSm^V be ° aUS ? ifc f Was beforo 100696. If you had to choose, for instance, between an 
trL E ™ Pl y t ,, Llablhty A* fame mto force that a industry such as the manufacture of a necessary of life 
great many of these people had been out. They were and the tourist traffic, which do you think is the more 
had become chronic cases ^ there helpful form of employment ?-Business-or rather 
men who had been out for years. I WO uld like to encourage both if I can. 

Act°S; SR “ y “““ 100ra7 - “‘W you hoticed in other parts of Ireland 

trc« Tdi !ot ™t ;7? H course not that I could the effect of the tourist traffic upon mendicancy and 
trace , I do not want to be dogmatic about rt. irregular employment 1-No, I eaAot say that I have. 

100682. Take, for instance, the people about the age 0f course I recognise that in various parts of Ireland 
from twenty to forty ; what were the circumstances that that I have travelled in myself the tourist traffic is doing 
threw them ,put of employment ’—Those would be a S reat deal of good, because it gives employment to 
principally the casual workmen. I can give yoi a case tbe carm -en, to the various waiters and lodging-house 
this very week. I got a letter up to the House of Commons keepers, and to all people like that. 

„, , r 8 'd H r ( j “ 'ir ‘7-*"? 

he vacanc /r seasons tba t there is something very near to prosperity in 

bad a vacancy — I would like him to gi^e thi^mam a ^ Se0t '° n8 that P arfcicularly benefited h 7 ik 
chance ; I only mention this for the purpose of showing 100699. When you impressed upon the Corporation of 
■how extreme is the distress. Tnis man writes to me that Dublin the advisability of starting these works, was 
he walked from Dublin into the County Wicklow, to tbat suggested to you in part by the increase in the 
nnd when he had got there that there was no vacancy for number of able-bodied in the workhouses ? — I believe 
him ; and that man was twenty-three years of age that a good deal of the work that has been done by the 

100683. I think you only employ people who have 7?^°" h° uld b f T 7 "'f 11 , P ost P oned - bu t for the 
been two years in Dublin ’— We have made that rule. ^ tb ? t we have su £ h a terrible demand for work. Every 


We had to make it. 


other day we have had deputations from the unemployed 


lnrtfiSM rr .... asking us to put work in hand. 

1UIH)84. Have you any register of the number of these Tr , 

people who were born in Dublin— any register showing 100/00. How did that demand show itself ’—By 
their birthplace ’—No. b deputations and by the people — in fact, any day that 

100685. You did not go eo for ,e th.t !-ITo we did “Tv" *,”?“? 0 ' tk » “■T 01 ?™, Jon will «e hnndred. 

1W686. Yon do not verify th.t !_W. emnot make ,, SISS- f return., did you find Nun)])el . 

all those inquiries ; we must take their word ^ la ^, tbe num ber of able-bodied in the North and South Dublin 

1*87. Do you think nr.ny o, the poop,. you " P *** ^ 

SS! m P, loyed have been - so to speak, ousted from T 

T nent by pe0ple who come in fresh from the 100702 - Ifc was 11 is - 

oourse^that isan^ffeefc £ \° bUt ^ 10 ° 703 - °° uld yOU put “ 80me G ^res with regard to 

mat is an effect. The people coming m swell that ?-I dare say I could. I have not got them at 
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present, but in fact I think they are given every week 
in the reports of the proceedings of the two unions. 

100704. Has any movement taken place in Dublin 
with regard to emigration ? Has any attempt been 
made to emigrate people ? — No. We are opposed to 
emigration. Our people are small enough, and we do 
not want to encourage emigration if we can possibly 
avoid it. I do not commit myself, because I personally 
say this, speaking individually, that I prefer to see a 
man emigrate rather than become a wastrel. At the 
same time the feeling is against emigration, and, person- 
ally also, if I could do anything to keep the people at 
home and find work for them, I am in favour of not taking 
advantage of the provisions of the Emigration Clause. 

100705. On a stranger spending a short time in Dublin 
the impression is certainly made that there is an enormous 
number of agencies for the relief of poverty of one kind 
and the other there ? — Yes, there a:e. 

100706. Do you think that those attract people to 
Dublin ? — I do not think so. 

100707. Not ? — I do not think it, because in the few 
of them that I am connected with myself there are close 
inquiries made, and they are generally hard-fisted. You 
do not get very much out of them unless you are in real 
distress. Then it is only given through the instrument- 
ality of men who are versed in the business, and who pay 
periodical visits to the homes of the people who are 
going to be relieved, to see that the relief is going in the 
right quarter. Of course I do not say for a moment 
that there may not be abuses, but as a general rule I say 
that the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, the Room-Keepers’ 
Society, and these other societies are well-managed. 

100708. Do you see any prospect of a greater co- 
operation among those societies to administer their 
relief in common ? — It has been suggested, in place of 
having so many of them, that that would be better ; but 
I do not see it, and I am afraid that that would hot work. 

100709. Do you think the religious difficulty is a 
serious one in the matter ? — No, I do not think it. I do 
not suppose that many Protestants go to the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul for relief ; but I know they relieve the 
Protestants just the same as they do the Roman Catholics. 

100710. Do you think there might be a considerable 
saving in the way of staff, salaries, and so forth, if there 
was more co-operation ? — No ; because in a great .many 
of those institutions there are no salaries at all paid. 
In some the only man who gets a salary is the secretary. 
With the Society of St. Vincent de Paul it is all voluntary 

100711. Then you do not think there is much to be 
done in the way of organising the charities ? — I do not 
think it would work. That was one of the things which 
told against my being able to put the Unemployed Work- 
men Act into force for a good while. It was that very 
point which was raised against us, that there was a 
sufficient number of institutions for dealing with distress 
without bringing in the Unemployed Workmen Act. 

100712. If the money was applied, as I suppose they 
would say, “ properly,” it might produce the desired 
result without bringing in the Act ? — Their idea was that 
they could get hold of money from you, and then give it 
out themselves to these people. I disagreed with the 
system, because that meant charity and I do not want 
charity ; I think it is humiliating to a man to have charity. 

100713. In the case of the people you put on to these 
relief works, did you make any inquiries as to character 1 — 
Yes, but of course, they were only of a cursory nature. 
What we did was, we would give our inspector instructions 
to go to these persons’ places, say, and find out all about 
them. Of course, I need not tell you that an inspector can 
be imposed upon. 

100714. Did you apply any sort of test as to his sur- 
roundings, that is, whether the man was living in over- 
crowded rooms and so forth ? — No, because we know 
boo well that these unfortunate people are living in over- 
crowded rooms, and living in very unsanitary conditions. 

100715. Is that state of affairs being remedied at all in 
Dublin ? — I have gone into it, and I am sorry to say we 
were beaten onh - the other day. We were trying to get a 
Bill for the purpose of remedying the housing question 
in Dublin. 


100716. Attention is being called to it, then ?— Yes. It 
is very well known — in fact, I spoke of it in the House of 
Commons myself quite recently. I am sorry to say I 
had to put it to the House that there were close upon 
38,000 families living in tenements of one room or two 
rooms, in houses six or eight stories high. 

100717. Do you think if the housing question was 
dealt with, that a great deal of the difficulty of the distress 
in Dublin would be solved ? — I do not say that it would, 
but I will go this far, that if you could give, the working 
man a proper house in which to live, and if you could give 
him comfortable surroundings, much of the money that 
is spent in drink would be brought into the house, and in 
that way he might be able to do something towards 
putting by for a rainy day. 

100718. He would then make provision for unem- 
ployment, you think ? — He might make provision for the 
time when he might be out of employment. At the 
present time the surroundings in which the unfortunate 
labourer in Dublin has to live are very bad. He 
i3 at the top of the house, or it is a house of one story, 
and the cries of the children and the washing of 
domestic articles and things like that in such a place 
are of such a character as to drive him out, and the first 
place, naturally, that he will go to is the public-house ; 
for he has no other place to go to. 

100719. (Mr. BenCiam.) In addition to the register labour 
of the unemployed, have you a labour exchange ? — No, exchange 
because the labour exchange did not take on with us. We 
were anxious to have a labour exchange, but it did not 
appeal to our people, because the various trade societies 
had their own records of their unemployed. 

100720. Trade unions had their own labour exchange, 
as it were 1 — Yes. 

100721. Do you find in Dublin that the members of Trade 
the trade unions seldom come upon these relief works ? — unions. 
We have had very few who came to us 

100722! Very few, do you say ? — Yes. We had just 
a few tradesmen, who, of course, were out in the winter- 
time, and then there were some men who had exhausted 
their claim. Those men came, but practically very 
few came to us who belonged to a skilled trade. 

100723. Do you not think it would have been advisable 
to have opened a labour exchange for those who were 
not connected with trade unions ? Was the opposition 
only on the part of the trade unions ? — I am a trade 
unionist myself,, and I do not want to do anything that 
will interfere with trade unionism. I am afraid if you 
open those labour exchanges, it would interfere with 
trade union work and the good work they are doing. 

It would do more harm than good. 

100724. You mention some form of compulsory in- Insurants- 
surance contributed to by the employer and the employee, 

I think ? — Yes. 

100725. Were you thinking of the general labourer, 
who is not generally attached to a trade union, being 
formed into unions for this purpose ? — I am anxious to see 
the labourers organised. In Dublin we have the labourers - 
organised in their trade unions, but unfortunately they 
do not get what we call out-of-work money. 

100726. They do not get out-of-work pay, you mean ? — 

That is so. 

100727. Have you thought out any scheme at all of 
insurance of that kind ? — The only way, I take it, would 
be this : If the trade societies are compelled during the 
slack seasons to keep men at the disposal of the employer 
whenever he wants them, and to pay them, I think it 
would be only fair that the employer should pay for the 
convenience that he gets, and for the fact of having 
the men there ready for him whenever he wants them. 

That is the main point that I have in my mind. 

100728. Do you think such a thing would be practic- 
able ; would the employers take to it ? — I do not suppose 
they would take generously to it, but the point I should 
like to make is that we should do something to compel 
them to do it. I think it is to their own interest, because 
if you keep a skilled workman waiting in the society rooms, 
and pay him, in place of letting him go off 'to seek work 
elsewhere, the employer, if he gets the benefit of that 
man when he wants bim, does better than if he had to 
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be looking round, perhaps here or elsewhere, to get a 
man to fill the position. 

100729. You do not mention dock labourers in your 
Statement ; will dock labourers be included in the words 
“ general labourers ” ? — Yes. 

100730. Is there only casual employment at the docks ? 
— The dock labourer in Dublin is generally paid by the 
ton — piece-work. He may earn perhaps in two days 
plenty of money, and for the remainder of the week, 
perhaps for two or three weeks, he may get nothing at 
all. 

100731. It is very irregular employment, I suppose 1 — 
Very irregular. 

100732. Could you put in a statement showing the 
trades of the men who register themselves, or the trades 
they give in when entering their names on the register, 
because I suppose each man states what trade he follows ? 
—Yes ; but as I told you the tradesmen did not come up 
at all; it was practically only the labourers, men that 
were not connected with trades at all, who applied to us 
for relief. 

100733. Even labourers sometimes state what k'nd of 
labourers they are, for instance, builders’ labourers, 
general labourers, or dock labourers ?— Yes. 


100734. Would not that be specified on the register? — Mr. Joseph 
I think all they would put down would be “ labourer,” Patrick 
because these men work on anything they can get work on. Nannetli, 
100735. (Chairman.) I think you distinguished between ^ ’ 

“ skilled persons,” “ clerks,” and “ others,” who would 12 May 1908. 

be labourers ? — Yes. The difficulty would be that 

many men who were warehousemen, clerks or other Skilled and 
things, for the purpose of getting employment would unskilled 
put themselves down as “ labourers ” ; because naturally * a " our - 
when we would be going over the list, and we had to 
send men, say, into the Liffey or into the back lanes or to 
any work of that character, they were afraid that if 
they put themselves down as of their proper avocation 
they would not get employment at all. The result was 
they put themselves down as labourers. 

100736. (Mr. Bentham.) In regard to your objection 
to emigration, I suppose that you would not consider it wor ks- 
advisable to keep men in Ireland by relief works ? — 

Certainly not ; I told you so. 

100737. That is a most unhealthy way of maintaining 
the population, is it not ? — I do not want relief works 
at all if work of a permanent character can be got. I 
do not like the idea of relief works for our people, and 
I wish to see it done away with if possible ; but until 
such time as you are able to find employment for our 
people, I think it is absolutely necessary for the Un- 
employed Workmen Act to be continued. 


The Right Hon. Thomas Donovan, Lord Mayor of Cork ; and Mr. F. W. McCarthy, Town Clerk of Cork, 
called ; and Examined. 


100738. (Chairman.) I think you have prepared for 
us a short Statement that we may take as your evidence- 
in-chief t—(The Lord Mayo,-.) Yes. (The Witness handed 
in the following Statement.) 

1. EXTENT OF DISTRESS DUE TO UNEM 
PLOYMENT. 

A. Numbers.— Very considerable in Cork, difficult to 

give exact figures. Will endeavour to give some 
estimate in actual evidence. 

Classes. — Chiefly unskilled labourers and outdoor 
tradesmen. 

Character. — Ninety per cent, of foregoing are effi- 
cient workmen, able and willing to work, but 
unable to obtain employment. 

B. Period of Duration. — All the year round, but 

especially during the winter months, from 
November to end of February. 

2. CAUSES OF DISTRESS DUE TO UNEMPLOY- 

MENT. 

Principally three : — 

(a) The South African War. 

(b) Decline in the building trade, and in business 
generally. 

(c) Influx of rural labourers, owing to decrease 

of tillage and increase of grazing. 

3. EFFECTS OF DISTRESS DUE TO UNEMPLOY- 

MENT. 

Want and privation, overcrowding, and consequent 
increase of illness and infectious disease. Increased 
burden on the ratepayers, owing to increase of indoor 
and outdoor relief. 

4. REMEDIES. 

A. No funds available for special works prior to 
Unemployed Workmen’s Act. It was, however, 
customary to take on additional hands at 
scavenging, etc., for the few weeks immediately 
preceeding Christmas in each year. 

B- Unemployed Workmens’ Act impracticable and 
unworkable in Cork for the following reasons, 
amongst others : — 

(a) Sum realisable by £d. or Id. rate totally 
inadequate. 

(b) Regulations made by Local Government, 
Board cumbersome, costly, and unworkable. 

(c) Ratepayers already too heavily burdened by 
the rates. (Poor rate in Cork for current 
year 2s. 7d. in the £. Total rates 10s. 6d. in 
the £.) 


D. Trade Union benefit societies do not affect the 
class most liable to distress due to unemploy- 
ment. 

F. Special relief works, e.g. : — 

Drainage and reclamation of waste and slob 
lands in the County of Cork; improvement ol 
existing main roads, and construction of new 
roads, etc. (Cost of above to be defrayed out 
of funds provided by Parliament.) 

Loans to Local Authorities at nominal interest, 
repayment spread over long periods to enable 
such authorities to carry out works of perm a 
nent public benefit and utility, e.g., in Cork : — 
Clearing of slum areas, and construction on 
sites thus acquired of artisans’ and labourers’ 
dwellings, letting at a cheap rental ; carrying 
out of a main drainage scheme, asphalting or 
blockpaving the streets of the city, etc. 

100739. (Chairman.) Did you have any distress com- 
mittee in Cork ? — (The Lord Mayor.) There was a distress 
committee formed, but they have done nothing. 

100740. And no rate was struck, I think ? — No. 

100741. There is a considerable f mount of chronic 
distress in Cork, just now, I understand ? — Yes, there is. 
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12 May 1908. 


100742. This is shown by the poor rate, which is high, 
and also by the large amount of money expended by the 
various charitable organisations, the society of St. Vincent 
da Paul and others, of which you have given me a list ? — 

Yes. 

100743. You say that the amount of poor relief and of Boor relief, 
these charitable distributions has increased during the 
last few years ? — I really believe that for several years 
past the funds of those charities have been maintained 
more or less in the same way as they are at present ; I 
am not quite certain, but they might vary. 

100744. The persons affected by the distress are mainly 
unskilled labourers, I suppose ? — Yes. 

100745. And the period when distress is especially 
acute is from November to February ? — Exactly. 

100746. Now I will go to the causes of unemployment. Causes of 
you think that the South African War had some effect unel £Pl°y' 
in that direction ?■ — I have no doubt at all about it. 


100747. That is to say, I suppose, a considerable number 
of Militia and reserve men, whose ordinary vocation was 
that of an unskilled labourer, were called out by the war 
and joined their regiments; and when they came back 
after tu'o or three years they found their places were 
taken by others ? — Exactly. 

100748. That is generally recognised, is it ? — I believe 
there is no doubt on that matter at all. I think in seme 
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The Right cases the war was not expected to be protracted to such 
Hon. Thomas an extent, and I think some employers kept their positions 
Donovan and, vacant for some time, but the men did not return as 

McCarthy. M they Were expected ta 

100749. Then you had some special building work at 

12 May 1908. Cork, did you not — the International Exhibition, for 
instance ? — Yes. 

100750. Did that bring in many people to work, or to try 
and get work ? — At the time, it attracted a great many 
into the town, and it occurred more or less immediately 
after the South African War. 

100751. You have also had other circumstances affecting 
Cork ; there has been a diversion of trade, especially in 
connection with grain, I understand, which previously 
came to Cork in the steamers, but which has been taken 
to Waterford and other ports ; is that so 1 — For some 
. years, I think the traffic has been more or less diverted 
from Cork to the district of my friend the Mayor of Water- 
ford, and to other places, owing to keen competition or 
rivalry. In Cork at the present moment the tradespeople 
will not work machinery, and the result is that it costs 
more to land grain or other goods on to the quays at 
Cork than it would if machinery were used. 

100752. Does this objection to the use of machinery 
apply to Queenstown, as well ? — No. I believe Queens- 
town is more or less a port of call ; it is not a commercial 
town. 

100753. The steamers come up the Lee, right up to Cork, 
do they not ? — The steamers come right up to Cork ; they 
have deep water along the whole way. 

100754. Do you think there is an inclination on the 
part of the farmers to throw their land into pasture ? — 
As a matter of fact, the farmers are always willing to 
do the best they can with their land; but at the present 
time, owing to prices, agriculture does not pay as well as 
cattle. 

100755. Do you think that many persons have come 
from the country into Cork in consequence of this change ? 
— There is more or less of an influx, and that will always 
continue ; but as a matter of fact, if they have employ- 
ment in the country they will remain there. 

Population of 100756. Is the population of Cork increasing, do you 
1 ' think ? — I regret to say that I believe it is not. ( The 

Town Clerk.) It is practically stationary. 

100757. What is it at present ? — 76,000. 

100758. Is there any lack of accommodation for the 
working classes in Cork, and is the accommodation 
good ? — ( The Lord Mayor.) I am sorry to say it is the 
worst in the world. 

Labourers’ 100759. It is very bad ? — It is the very worst. (The 
dwellings. Toion Clerk.) In that connection, perhaps I may state that 
the Corporation of Cork have spent a sum of £60,000 in 
comparatively recent years in the erection of labourers’ 
dwellings and the clearance of sites. 

100760. Those labourers’ dwellings, I suppose, do not 
pay ? — No ; that is owing to the high rate of interest 
chargod, and the comparatively short period they spread 
the rates over. 

100761. (Mr. Bentham.) What is the period ? — About 
orty years. 

100762. (Mr. Gardiner.) What is the rate of interest ? 
— We issue stock at 3£ per cent. ; at present we can only 
float that at 96, which works out at 3j, and the sinking 
fund and interest together will come to little over 6 per 
cent ; whereas, in the county they can erect labourers’ 
cottages and repay interest and principal for something 
under 2£ per cent. (The Lord Mayor.) £2 Is. 7d., I think, 
to bo accurate. 

100763. (Chairman.) You have certain trade union 
benefit societies, but their members, I suppose, belong to a 
class that is not very much affected by under-employ- 
ment ? — I regret to say that they are also very hard 
pressed for employment. The fact is that all trades are 
more or less at a standstill in Cork at the present moment : 
when I say all trades, of course those that must go on, 
like tailors and other people, are not so much affected ; 
but the building trade is very much affected. 


100765. You are not perhaps very conversant with it, See. 13 0 ftF 
but you heard the questions which Sir Henry Robinson Local 
put to Mr. Nannetti about Section 13 of the Local Govern- ”°'' er *iin«it 
ment (Ireland) Act, 1898 ; what should you say ? Would Ac ‘ - 
that section enable you to deal with this difficulty? — 

(The Toion Clerk.) Taking the Cork Union, I think the 
membership of the board of guardians is 103 ; of that 
number there are seventy-one county guardians and 
thirty- two city guardians. I do not think, as a matter of 
practical working, you will find that the guardians would 
apply to the county council to have this arrangement of 
relief spread over the whole county, because they would 
look at it as city distress. 

100766. (Sir Henry Robinson.) In the event of there 
being really acute distress, and there being no other 
means to relieve destitute poor working people, do you 
think even then they would refuse ? — I think they will 
be very slow to rate themselves. The county of Cork 
is a very large county, and goes right down to Waterford. 

I do not think that they would rate themselves. 

100767. I do not know whether they have been asked ? 

1 — Not that I am aware of. 

100768. (Chairman.) Your idea is, is it not, that Clearance;! 
Parliament should provide certain funds, and that they slums. V 
should be expended on local improvements ? — (The ' 

Lord Mayor.) That is exactly what I should like to 
support, if I could succeed in the matter. To begin 
with, if you would allow me, I would like to state that 
the first improvements to be effected in Cork should i 

be the clearance of the slums. We are already after 
taxing ourselves within the City with Id. in the £ for a 
sanatorium, both for the city and the county. My con- 
tention is that prevention is better than cure. We have 
such a lot of slums in Cork, I regret to say, that it is a 
disgrace to any country to allow them to exist; and 
any number of sanatoria will not remedy the present 
evils, as long as you foster the disease. 

100769. Is the death-rate high in Cork ? — I believe 
it is the fifth highest ; it is 19 something. 

100770. It seems to me, that even assuming Parliament 
were to give you the money you want, the improvement 
might be good for Cork, but still, it would not get over 
the difficulty that there are a large number of persons 
there who are chronically unemployed, and that as soon 
as this special employment was over, they would be in 
the same condition ? — In my opinion, you can never be Reclanulio 
without having unemployed, but, of course, you can of waste 
minimise the number. Cork is situated very differently I® 111 * 8 , 
to any other county in Ireland in this way, that there b’ountj « 
is an immense lot of waste ground in the County of Cork 
and an immense lot of slob land. I believe the Govern- 
ment are taking some action regarding forestry in Ireland, 
and there is an immense lot of waste ground which could 
be reclaimed. If roads were made through it, the slob 
land would pay for reclamation, in my opinion. I have 
already offered to reclaim 500 acres on my own account if 
I get permission from the Harbour Board. Five hundred 
acres is only a fraction in comparison with the immense 
lot adjoining Cork. It goes round the back into Queens- 
town and up to Carrigaline, and all round there. That 
land would be a valuable estate. I know a district which 
is not in the County Cork — it is in the County Waterford 
adjoining — which has been converted into the finest 
land in Europe. It is called Mount Mellaray. That 
was a barren mountain, when the monks got it. There 
is nothing to prevent the reclamation of the waste ground 
in Cork, except want of money. If we could do that, the 
unions would be relieved ; instead of keeping those 
unfortunate people looking from morning to night at 
whitewashed walls, they could be kept in the open air, 
and the majority of those able-bodied men could work; 
and not alone those, but the partially-disabled men 
could do a lot of good work, and they would be better off 
than they are now. It would cost the county, or at 
least it would cost the ratepayers, one-fourth of what 
they are now paying. 

100771. If this work would repay itself, ought it not to 
be a local and not an imperial charge ? — -Ho ; I believe 


Chronic want 100764. It seems to me that in Cork there is a chronic that the reclamation of our waste land in Ireland will not 

of employ- want of employment ? — Yes, more or less — I will put it repay itself, but the slob land would. 

ment in Cork. that way ; but it is much worse in the winter than in the 100772. Is the slob land within the area of the council of 


summer. 


the City of Cork ? — No. 
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100773. It is outside, is it not ? — Exactly. The fact 
is that the whole of the flat of the City of Cork has been 
reclaimed. It was all what you call tidal at one time, 
and Cork Park, which contains about 200 acres, was 
slob land. 

100774. Does Cork depend much on Queenstown ? — 
No, it does not. 

100775. Is at independent of Queenstown ? — Exactly. 

100776. Is there anything else you would like to say in 
connection with the improvements ? — Apart from the 
housing of the poor, you have to do away with the lanes 
and the alleys. I do not know how you would describe 
the pavements, but I think they are what you call cobble- 
paved or paved with round stones, boulder like. That 
sort of pavement will be always dangerous to the public 
health, for you can never clean it properly, and by sweep- 
ing it, you are only forcing the refuse between those 
boulders. I would not be for compelling those people 
who own these unfortunate places to give them up without 
buying them from them, but in time it should be com- 
pulsorily on them to sell them, and for the State to pay 
for them. Then there is a great hardship on the City of 
Cork. I happen to represent both the city and the 
county and the district council outside. As has been 
already stated by the Town Clerk, the Local Government 
j Board for Ireland are advancing money at 82 J ; I believe 
30 per cent, of that, but I speak under correction, is a 
grant from the Treasury for the District Council only. 
The Cork corporation have advanced, or borrowed, an 
immense lot of money, and they are losing every year 
on their buildings. There are several sections of buildings, 
and on the smallest section of those, they are losing a 
couple of hundred a year. Indeed, there is an impression 
4 for that we are losing nearly £1,000 a year altogether on 
those buildings. (The Town Clerk.) It is £1,236. (The 
Lord Mayor.) If the money were advanced at the same 
rate of interest as the district council can obtain it at 
present, the houses would pay. As it is, I believe that 
the last batch of houses that were built are unoccupied 
even yet. The interest is so high that before they bor- 
rowed the money they had to more or less guarantee 
that the buildings would pay for themselves. The 
result is that the committees appointed are unable to 
let them, and within the last month they have reduced 
the rents in order to get people in. If these hovels and 
dens of disease were removed, the people would go into 
those houses, but they cannot afford to pay the rents. 
Had the money been advanced at a low rate of interest, 
the houses would have been all occupied, and these poor 
unfortunate people would have respectable dwellings. 
Now, strange to say, the Small Dwellings Acquisition 
Act has been availed of through Ireland in a great many 
other towns, but not in Cork — solely because the rate 
is too high, and because the uncertainty of employment 
is so great that people will not invest. For instance, poor 
people would buy the house they live in provided they 
got it at a reduced rent. If, instead of having to pay 
2s. a week, they could get them for Is. 10d., they would 
buy them ; but under the present circumstances, they 
would have to give an increased rent, and that would 
hang over them for twenty-one years, or thirty years 
respectively. 

100777. The rate of interest, I suppose, is the same 
as is current in other transactions of the same kind, is it 
not ? You complain of the rate of interest, but it is the 
ordinary rate of interest, and not a special rate of interest, 

I take it ? — (The Town Clerk.) As a matter of fact, I 
think there has been an attempt to extend the provisions 
oftheAct. (The Lord Mayor.) That is our great grievance 
in the City, but outside the people are getting money 
for about half what it costs us. 

100778. (Mr. Bentham.) The whole of the loss falls 
upon the city, I suppose, now ? — Yes ; and it is worse 
still when the houses are unoccupied, because then they 
are yielding neither rent nor rates. 

100779. (Mr. Oardiner.) For the labourers’ cottages, 
they have Exchequer grants, have they not ?— Yes. 

100780. And you want Exchequer grants too, do you 
not ? — Exactly. 

100781. For the same amount ? — Yes. It is not 
alone the houses and those matters that I have referred 
to, but there is another grievance which should be recti- 
429. — App X. 


fled. They say tempora muianlur. What was useful The Bight 
years ago is useless now. Motor cars have come to stay, Hon. Ihomas 
and if the roads in Ireland were available they would Donovan and 
bring an immense lot of money into the country, but I Mr.F . TV. 
regret to say our roads are condemned by all motorists. McCarthy. 

100782. (Mr. Phelps.) Not in Tipperary ?— I am 12 May d908. 
referring to County Cork, and I confine myself to County — - — 

Cork, but I may say I have had some experience of the Hoads' in 
roads in Tipperary. I must tell you that the roads in Cobhty Cork. 
Cork are very far from tempting people to motor over 
them, and the Treasury might do worse than give a 
grant towards improving and maintaining the roads in 
a proper way. (The Town Clerk.) County Cork is rather 
peculiar in that it is a very large county and sparsely 
populated. There is an immense mileage of roads to be 
supported, and the county councillors are really rating 
themselves at present as highly as the ratepayers can 
almost stand to maintain the roads in their present 
condition. 

100783. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Do you adopt the direct Direct 
labour system ? — In the city there is direct labour, and labour, 
in the county there is direct labour, but there are con- 
tractors also. 

100784. Is the system of direct labour in operation 
in the county ?— In portions of the county. 

100785. But only in portions ? — Yes. (The Lord 
Mayor.) I think I might be able to give you some informa- 
tion on that subject, as I happen to be a member of the 
district council. We only give direct labour to the roads 
that are not contracted for. We first of all advertise 
for contractors, but in a great many instances we get no 
offers, because they cannot go beyond what the county 
surveyor puts down for the work. If there is no con- 
tractor, then it is executed by direct labour. . 

100786. But there is nothing to prevent you from 
adopting direct labour for all the roads if you think-fit, is 
there ? — I do not know, and I would not give an opinion 
on that. In some places you can get labour cheaper than 
you can get it in other places. There is another point 
that has not been brought before you, gentlemen, and 
it is this : The great curse of the County of Cork, and 
of Cork itself, is that a local industry has been knocked 
on the head. I think I handed a pamphlet to your 
secretary, and I do not know whether it was passed on 
to you, my Lord. In my time I recollect that the 
water power of the County of Cork was a great asset to 
the district. Now, I regret to say, it is not availed of, 
because the mills that were working in my time arc 
idle, owing to the fast steamers coming from America, 
which have brought over the manufactured article, that 
is, the flour. We are always willing to allow grain to 
come in, and that is what kept the mills going and kept 
the men employed, instead of their being turned into 
the city. Now, owing to the importation of flour, there 
are very few mills working in the City and County of 
Cork ; I think in the county there are only two, and in 
the City of Cork there are only two or three. 

100787. (Chairman.) Has there not been a revival 
of the flour industry at Cork ? — I am sorry to say it is 
the other way. 

100788. Because in other parts, in Belfast and else- 
where, there has been a great revival of the flour industry ? 

— You see there is a great difference between Belfast and 
Cork. Belfast is what I may call a business district, and 
Belfast was never hampered as much as Cork has been. 

If you will read that pamphlet later on, it will enlighten 
you on the subject. All the trades in Cork were killed 
by the taxation that was levied on them. Now the 
remedy — of course this is a broad question — is what we 
call Tariff Reform, but I am not going so far as to state 
that we should adopt that all of a sudden, because I 
would allow all raw material to come in. Certainly in 
Ireland — it is quite different to Scotland and England, 

for it has no mineral resources 

100789. We are inquiring into the operation of the 
Poor Law, and that is a little outside our reference, I 
think. Have you anything else to say as regards the 
causes of the want of employment in Cork ? — The prin- 
cipal cause really is having all those mills knocked on 
the head. Apart from that, you see an immense lot of 
people are thrown out of employment at the present 
moment owing to the barracks of Ballincollig, within 
five miles of Cork. The Government have expended 

C 
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■ The Right upwards of £80,000 in bringing those barracks to pcr- 
Hon. Thomas lootion, and until the last few years — say three or four 
Donovan, and years — those barracks were nover without having a 
%r r ' r ,,V' cavalry regiment located there, as well as artillery and 
c ar other troops ; but for the last three or four years there 
12 May 1908. * las nob keen a cava l r y regiment there. Not alone, that, 

but wo had an immense factory there, what you call a 

powder mill. I do not know whether it was subsidised 
by the Government or not, but it belonged to the firm of 
Harvey and Curtis. That has been shut up, I believe, 
owing to smokeless powder having come into fashion. 
That has been a great drawback to the district. (The 
Town Clerk.) Would you like to hear an account of the 
reasons for Cork not adopting the distress committee ? 
Distress 100790. Yes, if you would kindly state them ? — A 

Committees. c jj ri (j ess committee was formed after the passing of the 
Act, and the members were duly appointed by the different 
bodies, the board of guardians, the Cork Corporation, and 
the people interested in relief locally in the city. They 
found that the Act was totally unworkable in Cork. The 
valuation of Cork is about £186,000, and a id. rate on 
that only realises about £350 to £360, and a Id. rate, of 
course, £720. The labour bill for the Cork Corporation 
was £520 a week, so that really the amount of money 
that would be realised by the rate would not provide 
anything more than a mere sop to the amount of unem- 
ployment there was in Cork. Again, the Local Govern- 
ment Board passed regulations which were very cumber- 
some and unworkable. There is a third reason — that the 
expenses of the carrying into effect of the Act are cast 
upon the borough fund, and the borough fund in Cork 
is not in credit, owing to successive Acts of Parliament 
being passed, each casting additional burdens on a rate 
which is confined to 3d. in the £, beyond which the cor- 
poration cannot go. Having gone into the matter, they 
came to the conclusion that striking a £d. rate would not 
reliove distress, and would only be an added burden on 
the ratepayers, whose rates are already 10s. 6d. in the £. 
There is one correction I wish to make in the statement 
which was first submitted to you. I put down the poor 
rate at 2s. 8d. in the £, but it should be 2s. 7d. 

100791. (Sir Henry Robinson.) That is included in the 
10s. 6d., is it not ? — Yes, that is included. 

100792. (Mr. Bentham.) I understand, my Lord Mayor, 
that you are a member of the board of guardians, are 
you not ? — (The Lord Mayor.) Yes. 

100793. Have you been a member a long time ? — 
About three and a half years. 

Number of 100794. Do you consider the body too large in member - 
Gua> dians in ship ? — No, I would not say they are too large, but it 
Cork Unions, should be revised. I think it is a great hardship. The 
district I represent is the Bishoptown division, and the 
valuation of that is about £14,000 a year ; the adjoining 
district is the Blackrock district, and its valuation 
is £21,000. We have got two guardians for each 
division. But we have districts whose valuation is 
what we call fractional, and they also have the same 
representation as we have. I think, therefore, the 
representation should be recast. 

100795. You complain of the representation of the urban 
districts in the union really ? — Yes, quite so. 

Medical 100796. Are there any medical clubs in Cork ? — (The 

clubs in Town Clerk.) There are associations on which medical 
u°ik. men ftre em pioyed, and to which each man pays so much 

weekly. 

100797. Are they very extensive ? — They are extensive. 
(The Lord Mayor.) I think there are about ten of them 

100798. Do the medical charities and your dispensary 
system of medical relief interfere with the associations 
at all ? — (The Town Clerk.) No. 

100799. Do the associations grow in spite of the medical 
charities ? — The medical charities do not interfere with 
them at all. The people are loth to take medical charities, 
if they are able to pay for medical assistance by sub- 
scribing so much a week. The medical charities appeal 
to a different class of people. 

100800. Then the provision that persons may get 
medical relief free is no attraction to that class ? — I would 
not say that it does attract except in the case of operations. 
People come into the city and go to the north or south 
south infirmaries for severe operations, but otherwise I 
do not think the medical charities affect many. 


100801. Do you think the medical charities are abused 
at all ? — I do not think so. (The Lord Mayor.) Talking 
about the Cork Union reminds me of a great grievance 
we are subject to at present, and that is, no matter where 
people spend their days, they are sent home from England 
or from other places and they are landed in Queenstown. ^ 

On their arrival they are sent to the Cork Union, and we f rom jX 
have no power to send them to their respective homes. ° a 
I think that is the greatest hardship of all. In Cork we 
are compelled to support them until they die. I have 
had an intimation that you have closed the inquiry 
relating to the Poor Law ? 

100802. No, I think not ? — Then you will excuse me 
if I do make this remark. 

100803. Yes ? — Regarding the Poor Law board, I think 
it is a great hardship in Cork that we cannot buy ground 
and have our men working there ; they are doing nothing 
at present, except becoming lunatics, and the only concern 
that is really thriving in Cork is the lunatic asylum. 

100804. Would you say that if the guardians had the 
proper means for employing able-bodied persons, there 
there would be no need for the Corporation of Cork to 
make provision for unemployment ? — I would not go so 
far as that, because there are a great many people in Cork 
at the present moment that you could not get to migrate, 
no matter how tempting outdoor exercise is. 

100805. I meant, would you say that the guardians 
could make provision for those who need relief just as 
well as the Cork Corporation could ? — Certainly. 

100806. Would you prefer it that way ? — I would. 

100807. (Mr. Gardiner.) Do you find your board of 
guardians too large for administrative work ? — If I had 
my way, I would have the corporation represented by 
the corporate members, and the district council by the 
district members. 

100808. Then you would abolish your board of guardians 
altogether 1 — No, I would not. I will tell you the great 
drawback we are suffering from at the present moment : 

The people within the city do not know exactly what is 
going on fifteen or twenty miles aw'ay, and no matter 
what is required by the local people, the stranger will 

100809. Do you think that makes for indifferent ad- 
ministration ? — I do. I go further and state that instead ' „ 
of having a district rate as it is at present, I would 
have a divisional rate. I would make each division 
pay for itself, and then the members that were elected 
by those divisions would be responsible to their con- 
stituents. 

100810. (Mr. Benlham.) That would apply to outdoor 
relief only, I suppose ? — No, to all. 

100811. (Mr. Gardiner.) I was wondering whether AdmMj* 
you were satisfied with the administration of relief ? — 0 
I am not ; I am very dissatisfied. 

100812. In what respects are you dissatisfied ? — 1 
was a very young member at the board when I suggested 
the system they have adopted in Dublin, and 
that is to have all relief supplied in kind instead of in 
cash. Owing to the remarks I made use of in your 
presence, that was brought against me on the last day 
in the council, and the party who mentioned it stated 
that he could not be a party to having a poor van, an 
outdoor relief van, going round. I never intended that, 
nor would I be a party to it. They are given their weekly 
relief at the present moment at the different dispensaries ; 
why should not the material be supplied there and let 
the people come for it 1 I was also accused of stating 
that a great deal of the money was spent in drink. You 
were present, and you know all I stated was that 
there v'as a temptation to spend it in drink, and I believe a 
considerable amount is spent in drink. These were 
the words made use of at the time, were they not t 

100813. Yes ; you w'ere referring to what was given 
in out-relief 1 — Yes. 

100814. Is there any other particular in which you are 
dissatisfied as regards the administration of Poor Law 
relief ? — There is. I hope the lady will forgive me, but 
I thin : there is a great scandal in allowing youngsters to 
be re ,red and fostered in the Cork Union. If I had 
my w'ay I would allow no youngster to be reared there. 

If an unfortunate girl comes in with an illegitimate baby. 
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she cannot go out unless she takes the baby with her, 
and so she is compelled to spend the remainder of her 
days in the union ; whereas, if the child were sent out to 
some place, and we let her go free, she might become 
a respectable member of society, and not be a tax to the 
ratepayers. 

100815. Is there anything else you would like to add 
on that line ? — Well, if you lead me on to it I might see. 

100816. (Miss Hill.) Did I understand that the cor- 
poration has built houses for working people ? — They have. 

100817. And those houses have not paid ? — No. 

100818. Are the houses full ? — No. 


100819. Are there any arrears as regards rent ? — (The 
Tovm Clerk.) The arrears are very slight. They are 
rigidly watched every fortnight, and each collector 
accounts each fortnight. 

100820. The arrears are small, you say ? — Yes. At 
certain times of the year, and in periods of exceptional 
distress, they are allowed to be three, or four, or five, or 
even six weeks in arrear. We have sureties given for 
£1 ; the rent averages 2s. ; so the sureties cover ten 
weeks. 


100821. Who are the sureties ?— Any solvent person 
can act as surety. They find no difficulty about that. 

100822. Are these arrears paid off at another time 
of the year ? — Yes, by so much extra a week. 


100823. If the houses were full, would they be self- 
supporting ? — The last scheme that went through was 
passed on the understanding that the rents of the houses 
would pay the interest and the sinking fund on the capital 
sum expended ; consequently the rents were practically 
automatically fixed — the houses cost so much and the 
sinking fund so much, therefore the rents must be so 
much. They found the rents they had fixed in that 
way were so high that they were not catering for the 
class that the houses were originally intended for. That 
is why we were anxious to get money at the same interest 
as they have in the county, because then we could build 
houses and let them at a rent which the workmen could pay. 


100824. (Sir Henry Robinson.) Why did you not 
build a plainer and cheaper class of house ? — Some of the 
houses are only two-roomed houses. They cost £120, 
and we have built them in large numbers. There has 
been a very great increase in recent years in building. 

100825. (Miss Hill.) Did you pay £120 for two rooms ? 
— I do not want to pin myself to the actual figures. 

100826. Was it about that ’—Five hundred and sixty 
five houses were built in Cork at a cost of £59,879. That 
works out to about £106 per house ; but many of those 
were built at a time when building was very much cheaper 
than it is now. 


100827. Then, although trade is so slack, you are not 
getting your building done any cheaper ? — The cost of 
materials has gone up sharply, and also the amount paid 
in wages has gone up considerably in the last ten or fifteen 
years. 

100828. With regard to the cottages in the country, 
are they remunerative ? The Treasury grants low rates 
of interest, and is that sufficient to make them pay ? — 
These country houses, I think, are let at a rent of Is. a 
week. 

100829. (Sir Henry Robinson.) I think the rent ranges 
from 2s. down to 9d. ’—If we .could let houses in the 
city at from Is. 6d. to 2s., they would cater for the class 
they are intended for and would be filled. 

100830. (Miss Hill.) But they would not be self- 
supporting ? — No, they would not. (The Lord Mayor.) I 
am very glad that question was asked, because the last 
houses that have been built in Cork are the only houses 
that the corporation now own that are unoccupied, and 
that is because they were a bit too expensive. I believe 
the rent was 3s. 9d. per week, and very few workmen 
can afford that. If the money had been advanced at a 
low rate of interest, a smaller house could have been 
built. The house that would pay in Cork for poor men 
would be one that they could get for Is. or under 2s. 
With regard to what Sir Henry has stated about the 
houses outside the city, they are all let for Is. a week in 
the Coimty of Cork, and not alone that, but they have an 
acre of ground with it. (The Town Clerk.) I must also 
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point out that the period of repayment that we have is The Right 
spread over only forty years, whereas it is spread over Hon. 'Thomas 
sixty-eight and a half j'ears with them, which makes a Doaomra and 
difference of over £1 per annum. iSo‘khy. 

100831. Forty years is a prudent calculation for the 

life of a house, is it not ? — I think ours will last more than 12 May 1908. 
forty years. 

100832. (Mr. Loth.) Your houses are only self-support- 
ing on the understanding that you got your money at an 
interest below the market interest ? — What I mean to 
convey is that if we get money at 2J per cent., to include 
sinking fund and interest, I believe we could construct 
houses to cater for the working-classes which would • 
be self-supporting. 

100833. But you cannot raise money in the market for 
this purpose ? — ( The Lord Mayor.) Not at all. 

100834. That is practically rather a philanthropic 
than a commercial arrangement ? — (The Town Clerk.) 

It has done a very great deal to prevent outbreaks of 
disease in the city. That is what it would mean if there 
was not some provision made for those houses. The 
people would' overcrowd, and in the small tenements 
there would be an increase in the infectious diseases 
which might cost the city a great deal more. 

100835. Is the death-rate now high ’—It is about 19. 

100836. Is it higher because you too have a hospital a a 
they have in Dublin, to which many people go ’—That 
would account to me for the death-rate in the district 
hospitals of the Cork Union being so high. 

100837. Can you trace a fall in the death-rate, or in Death-rate, 
what I might call the sickness rate, in consequence of 
the new houses ? — I could not trace it. 

100838. Have you had a report from your medical 
officer about it ?— I do not think we have had a report 
of the direct decrease of sickness owing to building these 
houses, beyond the opinion he has given over and over 
again that the construction of these houses must result 
in that. 

100839. Have you any evidence that private persons Unremunera- 
cannot build the houses that the people want without tive letting 
resorting to these special loans ?— Private persons do not of houses, 
attempt to build houses for this class of people at all. 

(The Lord Mayor.) I think I can convince you on that 
point. No private individual, no matter how wealthy 
he is, unless he wants to throw his money away, would 
invest it in building houses to let them at those rents to 
city labourers in Cork. To begin with, if you were to 
buy the ground it would be expensive, and then these 
people cannot afford to pay. 

100840. You are creating those houses on land which 
commercially is very valuable ? — ( The Toicn Clerk.) It is 
not that so much, but of course whenever the corporation 
say they want land for this purpose, that enhances the 
price. 

100841. That is to say, you are using in this matter 
for building houses an instrument which, on the face of it, 
is not suitable for house building ? — That is so. 

100842. With regard to your unemployment, I was Number 
unfortunately out of the room at the beginning of your of the 
evidence, and I do not know whether any number was unemployed 
mentioned as being the number of unemployed in recent 1,1 ° 01 ' 11 ' 
years ’—There has been some attempt to give the Com- 
mission that figure. The number of applicants that 
were relieved last year by the different charitable 
organizations in the city I can give. 

100843. What was the total ’—Four thousand, nine 
hundred and ninety-six families. 

100844. (Miss Hill.) Out of a total population of 
76,000 ? — I cannot say that there would not be a duplica- 
tion of cases, because these figures are the additions of 
the different societies. 

100845. (Mr. Loch.) What does a family mean- 
four persons to each ? — Yes. These are figures obtained 
from eight different charitable organisations, and you 
might perhaps have the whole eight different organisa- 
tions relieving one family. 

100846. Therefore practically, you may say, there is 
no return ? — Yes. 

G 2 
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, seems to go on from 


The Right 100847. Taking the four per family, that makes 100866. And that the number, whatever thev a 

£»»“?,°' 00 ( 0 ,“A, Of ™,000, th,t r oul^ to ^possible, ™ld u»kno™ nrab.r to, I0 lS™d, — — * 

Mr. F W "k n0 ^ ' ^ course that would be impossible. year to year ; is that so ? Y> 

McCarthy. 100348. So those figures would imply that a great many 100867. Are you not ‘ really keeping the people from 

, Q — — “ of those people were receiving duplicate relief ? — Yes. permanent employment, if so large a sum is spent £ 

u m " y ia 08 ~ 100849. Would they be receiving additional relief from relief ’—Are you referring to private relief now * 

toS?*? “ to* p0 “ iUl> ' lmeis - Bott P™‘. "<l Uk rtof. It is , „„ 

IOO80O. Are you not almost giving an opportunity to large sum apparently ? — I think if the private relief was 
people to become beggars and mendicants', and dependents not there, you would have to double the other and treble 
on the City? — No. the cost to the ratepayers. 

Relief given 100851. Are you not doing so, if there is so large a 100869. It seems to me that it is for you to take the 

from diffqrent number of duplications of relief ? — I think that these first step. A large sum is given in outdoor relief and 
charities. charitable organisations I have referred to are conducted you have side by side with that, a sort of chronic want of 
. on most admirable lines and go most carefully into every work. Where are you to make your improvement ? 
case. The applicants are visited by individual members If the relief is cut off, there is a chance, at any rate that 
of the societies, and they only give relief, as I say, where the people might move away ? — (The Lord Mayor.) I 
they find it absolutely necessary. Sometimes the relief beg your pardon, I want to put you right on that point 
is in kind, and sometimes it is given in the form of money, if you will allow me. If you cut off the outdoor relief it 
The figures I have are for last year, when these societies 'will cost the ratepayers considerably more to keep them 
spent £3,779. in the union. * 

100852. Is there any central society that promotes 100870. We have found in England, very often that 
co-ordination amongst these societies ?— No, there is no where the outdoor relief is reduced, the numbers’ that 

central society. come into, the house are not more, because the effect of 

•-.Are the societies of different faiths ?— Some cutt _i n g off the outdoor relief is to throw these people 

that is to say, you then have 


own resources ; 

an working for his liberation and" freedom instead 
dependent man, and thus you have brought in a 
force. The position that these figures seem to point 
the people are getting more and more 


1 Cork it 


are of a different faith, and some are common to both. 

100854. Your figures suggest, at any rate, a certain 
disorganisation. What would the money be that they 
would give in the course of a year ? — I should say that 
probably about one-third of the figure I have mentioned 

would be in money, and the rest would be in kind. - • ..«**>. ± a UU o 

Total amount 10 <)855. What was the total monev soent hv that kind of circumstance which leads to less effort, 

outdoor relief 30cietio3 in the course of the year in relieving these20, 000 . nght ’ ^ en anoth ° r P olic y distinctly than that 

individuals ?— £3,779. ' ... - 

100856. ‘(Miss Hill.) And what do the guardians 
spend on outdoor relief ’—The gross outdoor relief for 
the Cork Union last year amounted to £10,173. 

100857. (Mr. Loch.) Is that not an enormous sum ? Does 
it include the rural relief ’—That is rural as well as city. 

100858. What would it be for Cork proper ; could you 
tell us ? — They do not keep separate accounts. 


dependent, and that the chronic want of work i 

to that kind of ' 

If that is right, 1 

which now prevails seems almost essential 7— (The Tom 
Clerk.) There is no outlet for the labourer j the work is 
not there for the labourer to obtain. 

100871. Surely their only chance is that they should 
move to work elsewhere, or try somehow to get it outside ? 
— A very large number of these unemployed are married 
men with familes. 

100872. Do you look forward to keeping these married 
100859. Knowing the grand as you do. what wonld dSng"-Na™ 

the time being ’ — I would not consider the reconstruction 
and maintenance of main roads as being artificial work. 

mnofii o _ ■ , 100874. But you cannot go on with it for ever with 

Jm 8 ?' wo .. k "° ck . o£F fl >000 or so, that the large number, as I presume there are, of persons who 

would leave £1-, 000 available for outdoor relief of one want this work and who are out of work now ’—All the 
soi and another in Cork 7— (The Town Clerk.) I cannot roads will always be wearing out each year, and reauirins 
accept the statement that practically that is the amount, reconstruction. lequmng 

lnnsiw it- .......... .. ,1 c 1 nave only asked these questions, because it seems to me, 

100863. It seems on the face of it that there is a very from the evidence, that you run the risk of simnlv cvadimz 

oT^OOO Tis ‘a TiST n f m C ° rk I/ 01 a P°P uIation the problem and putting more relief, as it were, 7 into thf 

of 76,000 it is a considerable sum. It means £8,000, pot, when the relief will not make any difference 7—1 

ly wav : that is to see vour point. 


nearly £9,000— going on to £9,000 any way ; that 
say, £5,000 from the Poor Law, which is half the total 


of the Poor Law relief, and £3,700 from the charlties7— Hill) Y° u have . o o * . 

(The Lord Mayor.) I think you are quite safe in sto.f.imr any real^ communication one with the tion in re!3. 


bodies all giving No co-op 

„ , „„ statin it 'll "“j ‘to"-* wiuiimiiiwwn one with the 

that the figures would be accurate for the outdoor relief p!™ r you ,? lav f. el ° hfc charitable relief societies and the 
of the city by taking £1,000 off. The county is not k 0 . Law all relieving without co-operation, and without 


_ . „ „ — —3 coimty 

getting, in my opinion, £1,000 in outdoor relief. 

sum**?^l't ^ m ° re ° r be ** IeSS ’ ' fc is a con8idera We 
100865. You state, I understand, that there is a chronic 
want of work in the place 7— (The Town Clerk.) Yes. 


knowing what each other is doing*?— No some of the 
members of the Poor Law are members of several of these 
societies. 

100877. But you have no central society ?— No, there 
is no central organisation. It would have to give this 
relief if there was. 


w,nTT “' <££? stsr ° i w “' - d 


100878. (Chairman.) I think you have prepared a 
, short statement for us 7— (The Mayor.) Yes (The 
Witness handed in the following Statement.) ' v 

I Mot. to 1,000 torra. o{ to arlto, „ d m _ 
skilled labour classes, chiefly the latter, taken on the 
, whole of good characters, able and for most part willine 
to work, are idle from want of employment. 6 


2. Lumber of men obtain employment four or five xjnempbJ - 
times a year in unlading corn, ooal, timber, etc. These m ent w 
5}® n get work for perhaps six months of year at most. AVaterlon- 
Ihe desultory, imcertain nature of the work, however, 
degrades the man, and tends to increase intemperance. 

In building trade many unskilled labourers, together 
with masons, etc., who have to work out of doors, are 
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thrown out of employment during the inclement 
winter and spring seasons of past years. 

3. There are and have been for a considerable time 
up to 100 able-bodied men and women in the union 
from being unable to obtain work. There is a sum of 
£1,100 per year paid an outdoor relief to others of 
same class, who are compelled to live on the rates, sup- 
plemented by donations from charitable bodies, ill- 
housed, ill-clothed, and ill-fed. 

4. The effects of unemployment are seen in (1) the 
alarming increase in taxes, at present directly over 11s. 
in £, indirectly 15s. Id. in £. (2) A general feeling of 
uneasiness and depression. 

5. I believe that the Government ought to lend us 
assistance to clear the Bar, which is such an obstacle 
to the commercial prosperity of our port, and thereby 
make it a harbour of refuge, and give permanent em- 
ployment to a greatly dnoreased number of labourers 
on our quays. Another remedy would be the revival 
of local industries, lost through no fault of ours, i.e., 
glass and brick factories, etc. 

Unemployed 100879. (Chairman.) Did you put the Unemployed 

Workmen Workmen Act in operation in Waterford ? — (The Mayor.) 

Act not put No. 

in operation. 100880. Should you say that unemployment there is, 

amongst the thousand persons you refer to in Paragraph 1, 
chronic ? — I would not say that amongst those thousand 
persons it is chronic; it is partly chronic and partly 
periodic. J 

100881. There is a term which perhaps would describe 
a good many of wbat you may call the unemployed, 
that is to say, they are persons who are not fully 
employed ? — Quite so. 

100882. Waterford is developing as a seaport, is it 
not ?— Yes. It is one of the finest seaport towns in 
the Kingdom. Unfortunately it has a bar harbour, 
and it is on the chart as a bar harbour, which is .against 
the commerce of the port, to my mind 
100883. Does the new Great Western route affect you 
now?— It -0411 bring an amount of traffic through the 
city that otherwise would not come, but of course it is 
passmg through, and therefore it will not affect us. We 
have at the central station all lines of railways coming 

thffi the City ’ ^ t0 ^ mkld that WiU t6nd t0 ““P 10 ™ 


100884. Have you any special trades or industries in 
Waterford ?— No, with the exception of a bacon factory, 
winch is not as prosperous, or as extensive rather, as it 
was heretofore, owing to the monopoly. Practically 
the bacon trade in Waterford is monopolised now, while 
about fifteen years ago we had a number of bacon mer- 
chants. I regret to say now that those bacon factories 


I Rates high, 100885. I am afraid your rates are high ?— The 
very high. 

190886. You say they are over 11s. now? Di 

we are paying 11s. and indirectly they are a burden i 
on the ratepayers. The revenue from the propel 
the corporation ot the city of Waterford is equal to 
the £ on the valuation, and if we had not that re 
from our property we would be paying 15s. in the £. 

What is the population of Waterfoi 
About 26,000. 

100888. Is it increasing ? — No. 


I IS ? 01 

I “e poor. 


T l 00 ®®* 18 ifc 8°™8 down Yes. It was 27,000, anc 
I should say it has been going down in the past few years . 
at the last census it was somewhere about 26,000. 

. • 1 , 00890 ; Is the distress amongst the skilled artisans, oi 
is it mainly amongst the unskilled ?— It is mainly amongst 
t “ 8k ' led - .Of course, in a few cases it is amongst 
tne skilled, owing to causes that have been in operation 
tor the past twenty years. Within my own memory 
nere was an enormous amount of money spent in build- 
mgs in the city of Waterford both by the corporation 
carried 7 ,, P nvate . P er8ons - Also the corporation has 
carried out a scheme at a cost of £70,000 within the 
wbi ch gave an enormous amount of em- 
ployment to the unskilled labourers, 

pjS 9891 ;,,^® * he P°<* ^11 housed in Waterford ?— 
sav h ! ' , Llke other few 118 Ireland, I am sorry to 

y mat we have some slums and tenements which require 


to be removed. As I heard my friend the Lord Mayor 
of Cork state, we are exactly in the same predicament as 
other corporate bodies, and we cannot build houses for 
the unskilled labourer, or even for the artisan, at a rate 
which the labourer can pay, that is, we cannot give him a 
fairly decent house at a fair rent, that is, at 2s. a week 
or Is. 6d. 

100892. What do you calculate would be the rent that 
would cover you— about 2s. a week ?— Yes. 

100893. Would that just cover you 1— Two shillings a 
week would be a fair and reasonable rent. Taking the 
unskilled labourer who is in receipt of an average wage 
of 14s. a week, 6d. in his rent is a very great consideration, 
and if it was possible that a house could be erected in 
the city for him at Is. 6d. a week, that would be a great 
relief to the distress, and it would improve him. In the 
country the agricultural labourer has got a cottage and 
an acre of ground for 10d. a week. 

100894. Under what Act is that ?— That is under the 
Agricultural Act. When the corporation build houses, 
there are so many pros and cons, and so many sections 
of the Act that surround it, that it costs them far and 
away more than it would cost a private person to build a 

100895. Really ! Is the increased cost in the town 
due to its being a better house, or is it due to the increased 
cost of the land ? — I do not quite understand you. 
l/ij" 899 ' ^ r ° u were telling me that outside the rent was 
lOd. a week, and I say that the increased rent which 
you have to charge in Waterford is due, I suppose, to 
the increased cost of the house, and I am asking you 
whether that in turn is due to the land being more ?— 
No, not altogether so, but in a sense it is. It is due to 
different causes, one of the causes being that we have 
to pay 6 per cent, for interest and sinking fund on the 
money. When the corporation have to purchase the 
ground under compulsory purchase, the cost of obtaining 
the ground is enormous. The borough surveyor of 
Waterford was telling me not many weeks ago that where 
the buildings for the labourers’ or artisans’ dwellings cost 
£14,000, the expenses in connection with them, such as 
preparing the plans and everything else, ran up to £11,000. 
That is enormous. When an arbitrator is appointed 
by the Government, or a valuator comes down and 
values, the owner of the ground will bring his own valuator 
there against the Government arbitrator or valuator, 
and all the costs in connection with these valuators are 
levied on the corporation or the public body that is 
intending to build the houses, and naturally that will 
go into the price. We are getting more rent ; we charge 
at least 3s. 6d. a week for some of those houses for the 
artisans, and half a crown is the rent we are receiving 
from the unskilled labourers. 

100897. The process of acquiring the land, if you 
resort to arbitration, is the same inside the city of Water- 
ford as it is outside, I presume ? — I fear not. 

100898. Is it not ? — No ; I think it is more stringent 
inside. 

100899. Are the building regulations more stringent 
inside than outside ? : — I would not say that ; in fact 
the matter is quite the other way, because we have 
more facilities for building material, and if we build a 
row of houses, we can build them at a less cost than 
they can be built separately throughout the country with 
long distances between, where you have to cart the 
materials oftentimes from the city, and where you have 
to convey the tradesmen and pay for their lodgings out 
in the county. In our case, of course, they would be 
living on the spot in the city. 

100900. (Mr. Gardiner.) You do not get Exchequer 
grants, do you, for the houses you build inside the city 
boundary ?— We do not, but we have to pay the interest 
and the sinking fund. 

100901. But the cottages built outside the city boundary 
do ? — Quite so. 

100902. And that means a difference 1— Yes. 

100903. (Chairman.) Wbat should you say is the 
sort of rent that you think the average labourer with 
wages of 14s. could pay ? Do you think he could pay 
about Is. a week ? — One shilling and sixpence, to my 
mind, would be the outside that he could afford to pay. 
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hands trained. When we used to forward the shirts he 
said they were not up to the standard sample, and he 
used to deduct so much from us. So we lost about £6 a 
week until it collapsed. If the Government, or the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland, had sent us down instructors to instruct 
those untrained hands, and had given us a grant to 
assist us in respect of any loss sustained through the 
work which was turned out by the untrained hands, 
it would have helped that industry, and that industry 
would have been profitable and flourishing to-day. I 
know that from my own personal experience, because 
I was practically interested in it myself ; I was a share- 
holder. I and the rest of my colleagues there had no 
other purpose or object than to try and create seme 
employment for the unemployed in the city. 

100913. So you think that a diversion, of this grant in 
that way would be more useful than the application of 
the £1,700 entirely to technical education ? — I am folly 
convinced of that. I think it is premature to give it to 
technical education now. It stands to reason, I think. 

Where is the use of giving technical education when 
you have no outlet for your students ? You are only 
practically educating them for emigration. 

100914. I suppose the majority of these girls go out 
into domestic service ? — A vast majority of them do. 

100915. And therefore “ technical education ” is 
rather a misnomer ; they are only taught elementary 
things ? — Quite so. 

100916. (Mr. Gardiner.) I had the pleasure of attending Numtao! 
a meeting of your board of guardians ; do you think GuavdiaK 
your board is too large for the purpose of administration ? a . ler ™ 
— (Mr. Hyland.) I do not consider it too large. We u on ' 
have only fifteen from the city. (The Mayor.) I think 
there are eighty guardians. 

100917. My point is, is it not rather large for adminis- 
trative purposes ? — In my ow r n opinion, it is much too 
large. The average attendance would not amount to 
more than eight. 

100918. Only eight out of eighty members 1 — Yes. 

(Mr. Hyland.) At times we have complaints that we 
have not quite large enough representation from the city 
as compared with the counties. 

100919. But eight out of eighty is a very small number 2 
— (The Mayor.) That is about the average attendance. 

My friend Mr. Hyland is the Chairman of the Waterford 
Board of Guardians, and he will confirm what I say. 

My opinion as a Poor Law guardian — and I have been 
a Poor Law guardian myself for three years — is that 
really the burden of the business is thrown on the city 
guardians who live close to the workhouse, and that 
you only have the county representatives and the men 
from a distance attending when there is an election to 
a vacancy caused by the retirement or death of an official 
(Mr. Hyland.) At certa'n parts of the year they are 
rather busy. For instance, in the springtime they could 
not turn up, and the same would be the case in the harvest ; 
then the city portion of the guardians do the business in 
their absence. (The Mayor.) Then it should be re- 
membered that £1,100 a year is paid in outdoor relief in 
the city. I heard you ask the question of the Lord 
Mayor of Cork a short time ago, whether, where so much 
charity is given, it may not be abused. I do not think 
that is the case in Waterford, or that there is any chance 
of it in connection with our outdoor relief. Visitors are 
sent round, and they make stringent inquiries of all 
rorts, so as to find out what is the amount of help that 
is given to a family. We have a great many poor people, 
and a great number of them are driven to destitution, 
and they prefer to die — yes, die on the road — rather 
than die in the workhouse — they have that feeling. . 

100920. Did I understand you to say that £1,100 a 
year is given in outdoor relief in the city of Waterford 1 — 

Yes, that is correct. 


100904. Your houses have to be let at a higher rent 
than Is. 6d., I think ? — Much higher — half a crown. 

100905. What is the result ? Is it the result that 
they are not let, or does a better class of person come 
into them than those for whom they are intended 1 — 
They are let, to a certain extent, if you are referring 
to the artisans’ houses and the unskilled labourers’ 
houses ; but we have an enormous number of what 
we call tenement houses with six or seven or eight or 
nine or ten families living in them. In some cases they 
are a disgrace to humanity, to my mind ; you can see a 
family — the husband and the wife with four or five 
children — I have seen it myself — all packed together 
in one small apartment in the city of Waterford. 

100906. Of course, that tends to immorality ? : — Yes, 
to everything. 

100907. Are these tenement houses better-class houses 
which have been left by their owners and cut up, or 
were they built for this class ? — They were not built 
for this class ; they were of a better description, they 
were an ancient class of house, and they were built origin- 
ally for a better class of people, and then when these 
have gone out, they have been converted into tenements. 
The unskilled labourer is unable to afford to pay more 
than Is. 6d., and in some cases they are getting these 
rooms for 9d. and Is. per week. 

100908. I suppose you would call these tenement 
houses about the worst lodging accommodation in Water- 
ford ? — Yes, that might be said. They are a disgrace, 
I call them. 

100909. The position does not seem very satisfactory 
in Waterford. You say that amongst the people there is, 
as I daresay there would be, a good deal of uneasiness and 
depression ? — Yes, there is. 

1109.0. The suggest'on y ju make is that something 
might be done to clear the bar ? — Yes. 

100911. Do you know what is the greatest draught 
of the vessels that come into the harbour ? — I do not 
exactly know. I am not so well versed in the question 
as a seaman would be, and I think it is a question 
that will require explanation from a wiser head than 
mine ; but judging from the little information that I have 
ascertained on some of these points from seamen, I 
think it would be a great blessing and boon to the harbour 
and city if we could deepen the bar, and if we could 
have the harbour converted into a harbour of refuge. At 
the present time, schooners in bad weather, finding them- 
selves just outside the bar at low water, have to go on 
to Queenstown or Milford for shelter, whereas if the 
bar were deepened, they could come right in. There is 
another point which occurs to my mind. The grant 
that is given for technical education to the city of Water- 
ford is a grant of £1,700 — I think that was the amount 
paid last year. As to the advantages of it, there is no 
encouragement for students with us to take advantage 
of technical education, because we have no outlet for them, 
owing to the want of industries. I think if that grant 
Wore given as a subsidiary grant to the local industries — 
to a shirt factory or a woollen factory or any other industry 
— it would help to give permanent employment to the 
people. Supposing £500 of that were given for the 
bottle industry and another £500 for the cement industry, 
and the grant were limited for three or four years, we 
should have little industries established in the city, and 
then they could go on with the technical education. 

100912. Do many boys and girls go to the technical 
school ? — Not many, I am sorry to .say. There is a 
fair number of girls attending the domestic economy 
class for cookery, needlework, dressmaking, and every- 
thing liko that, which is absolutely necessary. We 
had a shirt factory in the city, and there were ten or 
twelve local gentlemen who wanted to support it for 
the purpose of giving employment, who put £2,000 into 
this place, and they lost it. Just when they thought 
the tide had turned the corner, they found out their 
mistake. We employed about fifty girls, and were 
making the shirts on commission for a Manchester house. 
He led us to believe that if we could turn out the shirts 
according to the standard sample, we would be able to 
put the factory on a good footing, to pay expenses, and 
to pay the wages of the girls — of course, the shareholders 
did not want any return for some time until they had the 


100921. And the population is only 26,000 ? — Yes. 
100922. Roughly speaking, that means 5,000 families ? 
— Yes. I ought to say that the contribution to the 
workhouse from the city is upwards of £5,000 a year, 
and our grant is only somewhere about £200 or £300. 
I have the figures here exactly. The contribution from 
the city is £5,900, and the grant received is only £500, 
making a net charge on the city of Waterford of £5,400. 
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Then our asylum charge is £5,550 out of which we get a 
capitation grant of £1,700, thus making the contribution 
of the city £3,850. 

100923. That is a very heavy burden ; have you any 
suggestions to make as to how those charges might be 
reduced ? — I am sorry to say I have not as far as the 
asylum is concerned, unless we get a further capitation 
grant. With reference to reducing the poor rate, speaking 
for the City of Waterford, it is no good unless there is 
some assistance from the Government, such as a subsidy 
as regards industries. I speak now from experience. 
I know as a shareholder in the shirt factory and in the 
bottle factory, if at the time the money was granted for 
technical education it had been given to those factories 
in their hour of need, we should have had now a large 
number employed in the bottle industry and the shirt 
factory and in other things which would have developed 
from them. 

100924. (Mr. BentJtam.) Has your board of guardians 
passed any resolution at all with regard to the report 
of the Viceregal Commission ? — (Mr. Hyland.) No. Our 
committee met last Saturday, and we shall have no 
report from them until to-morrow. (The Mayor.) There 
was a sub-committee appointed to report. (Mr. Hyland.) 
They were appointed to consider the Viceregal Report 
and to report to the ordinary meeting. (The Mayor.) 
They will do that to the board of guardians to-morrow. 

100925. Could you say what the feeling is with regard 
to the chargeability for outdoor relief — whether the 
area should be the whole union as at present, or whether 
it should be limited to the electoral area ? — (Mr. Hyland.) 
We have often discussed that change. I did not agree 
with the remarks which the Lord Mayor of Cork made 
just now. He said that the money given in outdoor 
relief went in drink. I do not think the money that 
we give in outdoor relief goes for drink, because our 
relieving officer always goes round and visits the house. 
All the money is given to widow's you might say, or 
to those" who have lost their husbands ; we do not give 
it to any person who is in good health, or unless the 
breadwinner is lost. If our relieving officers ever see a 


sign of drink on any of these parties, they always come Mr. Thomas 
to the board and report. Whittle and 

Mr. David 

100926. (Chairman.) I do not think that was quite Hyland. 
the question which Mr. Bentham put to you. There is a j„ 
proposal that all the relief connected with institutions ” 
and so on should be made a county charge, but that 
the outdoor relief should be a charge on the electoral 
division ; and Mr. Bentham asked whether the Waterford 
Board of Guardians approve of that ? — Of course, we would 
sooner have it a union charge as it is now. It W'ould be 
much more heavy on us in the city if it was not a union 

100927. (Mr. Bentham.) It has been pointed out to us 
that people drift into the city from the neighbouring 
places round the city, and that if it was an electoral 
area charge, the electoral areas within the city would have 
a very heavy charge for pauperism, and the electoral 
areas round the city would have a very low charge ? — 

That would be so. 

100928. That was pointed out to us by a member of 
your board, when we visited it — and I wondered whether 
you were of the same opinion ? — I would be of the opinion 
to have it a union rate. Then" even if they did come 
into the city and remain in the city, as they would come in 
from the country district it would be right that the 
men in the country should pay a proportion of the cost, 
because these people really belong to the county. (The 
Mayor.) We have very few agricultural labourers in the 
city, and very few come into the city from the county 
of Waterford for city work. We have very few agricul- 
tural labourers in the workhouse. They all find em- 
ployment round the county on the farms ; in fact, the 
farmers have a grievance that they cannot find enough 
agricultural labourers in the County of Waterford, and 
that there is a scarcity of them. There is plenty of 
work on the farms for agricultural labourers, but of course 
the unskilled labourers in the city are useless for agri- 
cultural purposes. (Mr. Hyland.) You will always 
find some men in the city who are never inclined to 
work. 
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APPENDIX No. I. (A). 


Paper handed in by Mr. Edmund Bourlce. (Q. 99352 (171).) 


I.— Statement showing for each County iu Ireland the number of Unions, the population of each Union, its valuation 
and area, the valuation per head of the population, the number of Poor therein on the 29th of June, 1997, and the 
percentage of such Poor on population. 


Province of 
Ulster. 

1. 

tion^l901. 

2. 

Valuation, 

1906. 

3. 

Area in 
Acres. 

4. 

||1 

Number of Persons in Receipt of Relief. 

Percentage of 
Column 6 on 
population. 

In 

Work- 

houses. 

(«) 

On 

Outdoor 

Relief. 

(&) 

In 

District 

Schools. 

(s) 

Jl g| 
id) 

Total of 
Columns 
a) to ( d ) 
inclusive’ 
6. 

Co. Antrim : 


£ 

• 


d. 







Antrim - 

29,472 

131,771 

117,127 

4 9 

0 

186 

461 

_ 

7 

654 


Ballycastle 

12,686 

47,417 

102,197 

3 15 

0 

64 

41 

- 

- 

105 

•8 

Ballymena 


141,357 

161,162 

2 13 

0 

317 

672 


4 

993 

1-9 

Bally money - 

28,276 

99,744 

121,132 

3 11 

0 

143 

271 

_ 

1 

415 


Belfast - 

368,266 

1,563,751 

49,406 

4 5 

0 

3,2S0 

583 


86 

3,949 


Larne 

33,029 

132, 5S9 

117,801 

4 0 


137 

286 



428 

1-3 

Lisburn - 

46,463 

195,833 

119,041 

4 4 

0 

218 

420 

- 

4 

642 

1-4 

Co. Armagh : 












Armagh - 

46,856 

202,181 

146,578 

4 6 

0 

275 

91 

_ 

6 

372 

•8 


53,718 

164,369 

79,943 

3 1 

0 

384 

437 

- 

' ' 

828 

1-5 

Co. Cavan : 












Bailieborough - 

15.510 

44,625 

71,952 

2 18 

0 

133 

225 

_ 

3 

361 

2-3 

Bawnboy 

18,460 

40,402 

104,696 

2 4 

0 

68 

139 

_ 

5 

212 

11 

Cavan 

36,993 

117,565 

161,074 

3 4 

0 

223 

401 


11 

635 


Cootehill- 

21,854 

74,535 

105,844 

3 8 

0 

121 

207 

- 

5 

333 

1’5 

Co. Donegal : 












Ballyshannon 

20,601 

52,743 

132,328 

2 11 

0 

123 

186 



309 

1-5 

Donegal - 

20,480 

35,555 

160,411 

1 15 

0 

78 

16 


6 

101) 

•5 

Dunfanaghy - 

15,781 

12,060 

125,678 

0 15 

0 

38 




60 

•4 

Glenties - 

33,191 

22,314 

257,474 






2 

194 


Inisliowen 

28,943 

41,873 

159,418 

1 9 

0 

102 

224 



326 

11 

Lelterkenny - 

13,0S0 

32,617 

101,245 

2 10 

0 

84 

16 


1 

101 

•8 


20,259 

30,895 

111,334 

1 11 

0 

100 

59 


1 

160 

•8 

Stranoriar 

13,707 

31,250 

121,151 

2 6 

0 

67 

37 


- 

104 

•8 

Co. Down : 












Banbridge 

42,454 

163,521 

125,150 

3 17 

0 

189 

529 

_ 

7 

725 

1-7 

Downpatrick - 

38,869 

181,939 

147,446 

4 14 

0 

140 

207 


8 

355 

•9 

Kilkeel - 

19,131 

52,529 

81,834 

2 15 

0 




1 

198 

DO 

Newry - 

52,032 

175,850 

137,971 

3 8 

0 

252 

691 


6 

949 

1.8 

Newtownards - 

41,920 

176,235 

93,885 

4 4 

0 

209 

596 

- 

7 

812 

1-9 

Co. Fermanagh 












Enniskillen 

31,140 

108,507 

197,615 





_ 

4 

311 

10 

Irvinestown - 

14,095 

52,274 

81,880 

3 14 

0 

SO 


_ 


108 

■8 

Lisnaskea 

16,047 

59,071 

98,708 

3 14 

0 

91 

107 

- 

- 

198 

1-2 

Co. London- 












DERRY : 












Coleraine 

29,917 

102,201 

118,780 



134 


_ 

4 

310 


Limavady 

20,623 

69,957 

152,711 

3 8 




_ 

1 

130 


Londonderry - 

63,505 

199,422 

144,120 

3 3 

0 

292 



14 

389 

•6 

Magherafelt - 

38,992 

93,761 

156,719 

2 8 

0 

191 

208 

- 

4 

403 

10 













Carriclcmacross 

15,544 

55,301 







4 

230 

1-5 

Castleblaynev- 

26,615 

79,220 

99,526 

3 0 

0 

154 

235 

_ 

3 

392 

1’5 


15,848 

63.133 

73,504 

4 0 

0 



_ 


U? 


Monaghan 

28,301 

102,612 

125,132 

3 13 

0 

101 

160 


2 

263 

•9 

Co. Tyrone : 












Castlederg 

11,789 

26,986 

91,786 



55 






Clo^ta . . 

14,316 

51,520 

89,284 

3 12 

0 

95 

111 






23,615 

67,929 

96.720 









Dungannon - 

32,563 

111,278 

110,217 

3 8 

0 


227 






38,553 

117,255 

229,813 

3 1 

0 








35,859 

114,384 

190,095 

3 4 

0 

296 

273 


5 

574 

1’6 

Total Ulster 

1,582,435 

5,440,391 

5,335,545 

3 9 

0 

9,666 

9,345 


237 

19,248 

1-2 
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APPENDICES : 


Appendix No. I. (A )— continued. 


Paper handed in by Mr. Edmund Bourke. (Q. 99352 (171).) 


Province of 
Munster. 

>• 

Popula- 
tion, 1901. 

2. 

Valuation, 

1906. 

3. 

4. 

Valuation per 
head of the 

i 

[ 

s. 

Number of Persons in Receipt of Relief. 

Percentage of 
Column 6 on 
population. 

In 

Work- 

houses. 

(a) 

On 

Outdoor 

Belief. 

(6) 

In 

District 

Schools. 

(c) 

In Institu- 
-—• tions and 
* Extern 
Hospitals. 

Total of 
Col urns 
(«) to (d) 
inclusive. 

6. 

Co. Clare : 


£ 


£ s. 

d. 







Ballyvaghan - 

[3,920 

20,273 

71,658 

5 3 

0 

72J 

82 

_ 

1 

155 

4-0 

Corrofin - 

4,803 

20,396 

61,382 

4 5 

0 


85 



156 

3-2 

Ennts 

19,772 

75,709 

112,752 

3 17 

0 

408 

489 


3 

900 

4-6 

Ennistymon - 

18,069 

38,118 

99,619 

2 2 

0 

216 

213 


5 

434 

2-4 

Killadysert 

9,165 

25,610 

63,704 

2 16 






211 

2-3 

Kilrusli - 

28,734 

53,772 

137,497 






2 

999 

3 5 

Scariffi - 

10,445 

26,747 

86,633 

2 11 

0 

112 




211 

20 


9,834 

33,618 

86,428 

3 8 

0 

103 

102 

- 

3 

208 

2 1 

Co. Cork : 












Bandon • 

17,878 

74,801 

101,345 

4 4 

0 

* 163 


_ 

9 

544 

30 

Ban try • 

13,457 

23,768 

106,854 

1 15 

0 

102 

184 


3 

289 

21 

Castletown 

11,178 

12,408 

73,445 

1 2 





3 

183 

1-6 

Clonakilty 

19,158 

51,742 

80,465 

2 14 

0 

165 

228 


4 

397 

21 

Cork 

133,173 

392,332 

169,732 

2 19 

0 

2,121 



133 

4,950 

3 7 

D unman vray - 

13,321 

34,428 

103,917 

2 12 

0 


257 


3 

337 


I'ermoy - 

22,732 

105,290 

148,360 

4 13 

0 

200 

384 


15 

599 

26 

Kanturlc - 

23,181 

78,035 

185,685 


0 




6 

772 

3-3 

Kinsale - 

16,673 

60,662 

79,651 

3 13 

0 




4 

366 

22 

Macroom- 

22,998 

66,225 

179,108 

2 18 

0 

149 



4 


2-4 

Mallow - 

20,726 

107,964 

149,565 

5 4 

0 

302 



10 

771 

3-7 

Midleton 

21,243 

97,308 

109,266 

4 12 





11 

725 

3-4 

Millstreet 

10,515 

27,273 

74,905 

2 12 





1 

282 

2-7 

Mitchelstown - 

14,157 

49,921 

86,957 

3 11 

0 




7 

267 

1-9 

Skibbereen 

25,195 

48,979 

115,025 

1 19 


221 



5 

665 

2-6 


10,243 

15,581 

57,169 






1 

220 

2T 

V ouglial - 

14,881 

61,056 

70,624 

4 2 

0 

213 

346 


3 

562 

38 

Co. Kerry: 












Caberciveen - 

22,435 

26,987 

198,130 

1 4 




_ 

2 

502 

2-2 

Dingle - 

18,274 

23,704 

126,459 






4 

486 

2-7 

Kenmare- 

14,642 

21,908 

198,416 

1 10 





2 

303 

2T 

Killarney 

37,096 

82,416 

251,430 

2 4 

0 

292 



8 

881 

2-4 

Listowel - 

35,695 

69,876 

190,176 

1 19 

0 

285 


38 

11 

1,138 

3 2 

Tralee - 

41,885 

91,745 

221,813 

2 4 

0 

359 

1,028 

- 

10 

1,397 

33 

Co. Limerick: 







* 





Croom 

10,806 

•63,836 

83,324 







429 

4-0 

Kilmallock 

25,551 

140,273 

145,150 

5 10 

0 



35 

13 

1,116 

4-4 

Limerick- 

66,014 

204,523 

177,911 

3 2 





24 

2,621 

4-0 

Newcastle 

23,891 

63,910 

143,862 

2 14 


215 


23 


595 

2-5 

Bathkeale 

14,991 

70,052 

101,887 

4 13 

0 

168 

391 

15 

6 

580 

39 

Co. Tipperary— 












N. Biding : 












Borrisokane - 

8,532 

41,630 

81,850 

4 18 

0 



. 

1 

178 

2T 

Nenagh - 

24,932 

94,418 

183,088 

3 16 

0 

240 



4 

713 


ltoscrea - 

17,739 

94,211 

149, 6S0 

5 6 

0 

187 

122 


3 

312 


Thuvles - 

24,283 

90,836 

142,543 

3 15 

0 

190 

445 

- 

5 

640 


Co. Tipperary— 












S. Biding : 












Cariick-on-Suir 

17,763 

78,423 

112,632 

4 8 

0 

190 

203 

_ 

4 

397 

2-2 

Cashel - 

20,182 

108,494 

156,137 

5 8 

0 

258 

432 


2 

692 


Clogheen- 

15,521 

63,556 

117,422 

4 2 

0 

251 

177 


3 

431 


Clonmel - 

' 18,726 

72,220 

87,708 

3 17 

0 

268 

234 


10 

512 

2 / 

Tipperary 

31,932 

144,962 

179, 9S7 

4 11 

0 

433 

S15 


7 

1,255 


Co. Waterford 












Duugarvau 

11.966 

53,786 

94,044 

3 12 





6 

334 

4'2 

Kilmactliomas 

7,109 

33,119 

64,47S 

4 13 



112 

- 


295 


Lismore - 

13,273 

50,397 

97,04S 







478 


Waterford 

48,091 

159,310 

125,717 

3 6 

0 

816 

806 

- 

11 

1,633 


Total Munster 

1,089,780 

3, 546, 60S 

6,042,638 

3 5 

0 

12,923 

20,441' 

219 

393 

33,976 

3-1 
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Appendix No. I. (A)— continued. 


Paper handed in by Mr. Edmund Bourke. (Q. 99352 (171).) 







Number of Persons in Receipt of Relief. 






o <B • 






® S ri 





n'S O 






S' 0 -2 

Province of 

Popula- 

Valuation, 

Area in 

•2 o a 

In 

Work- 

On 

Outdoor 

In 

-2 


f R * 

Leinster. 

tion, 1901. 

1906. 

Acres. 

J3 Q. 

s!s-i 

Columns 

§J2 o* 





& 

houses. 

Relief. 

Schools. 

7 '!»! 

inclusive 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

(“) 

(i) 

(o) 

(Q 

6. 

7. 

Co. Carlow : 


£ 


£ s. d. 







Carlow - 

34,438 

159,482 

199,942 

4 13 0 

365 

954 


7 

1,326 

3-9 

Co. Dublin : 











Balrothery 

18,146 

106,914 

84,072 

5 18 0 

154 

346 


5 



Dublin, North- 

165,592 

510,861 

41,090 

3 2 0 

2,794 

1,928 





Dublin, South- 

214,074 

865,554 

48,390 

4 1 0 

3,976 

3,332 





Kathdown 

57,742 

294,948 

61,498 

5 2 0 

515 

596 

- 

30 

1,141 

2-0 

Co. Kildare : 











Athy - 

22,155 

108,249 

161,131 

4 18 0 

293 

391 





Celbrulge 

14,225 

106,057 

79,934 

7 9 0 

136 

277 






34,042 

157,060 

216,188 

4 12 0 

314 

376 

- 

5 

695 

2-0 

Co. Kilkenny : 











Callan 

13,805 

71,601 

104,011 

5 4 0 

233 






Castlecomer - 

10,114 

23,708 

31,988 

57,820 

3 3 0 

100 

167 





Kilkenny 

101,133 

110,944 

4 5 0 

405 

557 





Thomastown - 

13,238 

65.909 

107,577 

5 0 0 

152 

210 




o "7 

Urlingford - - 

8,657 

45,014 

77,643 

5 4 0 

72 

164 

- 

2 

238 

27 

King’s Co. : 











Birr 

25,332 

104,166 

95,778 

220.672 

4 2 0 

244 

258 




on 

Edenderry 

14,653 

172,410 

6 110 

133 

253 





Tullamore 

23.3S8 

84,763 

155,395 

3 12 0 

302 

479 

- 

2 

783 

33 

Co. Longford : 











Ballymahon - 

12,907 

61,591 

100,142 

4 15 0 

120 

136 





Granard - 

23,483 


134,708 

110,073 





3 

506 

537 


Longford 

22,312 

60,572 

2 14 0 

179 

358 

- 

2-4 

Co. Louth : 











Ardee 

14,626 

95,446 

96,218 

6 11 0 

143 

305 





Drogheda 

26,196 

126,635 

99,006 

4 17 0 

278 

672 





Dundalk - 

34,729 

1 14 248 

94,414 

3 6 0 

279 

704 


3 

986 

2-8 

Co. Meatii : 











Dunshaughlin- 

7,979 

105,242 

95,176 

106,822 

13 4 

87 







13,769 

103,426 

6 18 0 

129 

248 






14,550 

101,023 

94,474 

6 19 0 

207 





4 3 

2- 3 

3- 8 



86,043 

119,520 






341 

531 

Triin 

13,973 

109,054 

7 16 0 

133 

362 

32 

4 

Queen’s Co. : 











Abbeyleix 

17,050 

84,888 

127,042 

5 0 0 





Anr 

2.4 

Mountmelick - 

28,577 

102,291 

200,629 

3 12 0 

251 

505 

- 


761 

2-7 

Co. Westmeath : 











Atblone - 
Delvin - 
Mullingar 

27,264 

90,652 







453 


8,477 

53,200 

160,795 

74,328 

6 6 0 

103 

192 




27,047 

208,601 

5 19 0 

270 

430 


7 

707 

2-6 

Co. Wexford : 











Enniscorthy - 

31,259 

114,734 

193,251 

3 13 0 

264 

785 



1,052 

3-4 

fe, ■ ■ 

16,463 

81.743 

130,031 

4 19 0 

173 






30,795 

106 303 

177,189 

3 9 0 

331 

706 

- 

3 

1,040 

3-4 

Co. Wicklow : 








9 

775 

2-4 

Baltinglass 
Bat hd rum 
Shillelagh 

Total Leinster - 

16,191 

84,739 

154,352 

5 5 0 

158 

390 


5 



8,946 

36,165 

227,488 

83,074 

4 17 0 
4 1 0 

237 

92 

719 

- 

4 

2 

960 

192 

36 

21 

1,164,445 

£5,084,775 

4,896,874 

4 7 0 

14,473 

19 606 

139 

350 

34,568 

30 
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Appendix No. I. (A) — continued. 


Paper handed in by Mr. Edmund Bourke. (Q. 99352 (171).) 


Province of 
Connaught. 

1. 

Popula- 
tion, 1901. 

2. 

Valuation, 

1906. 

3. 

Area in 
4. 

Valuation per 
<n head of the 
population. 

Number of Persons in Receipt of Relief. 

1 || 
£0 ^ 
7. 

In 

Work- 

houses. 

<“) 

On 

Outdoor 

Relief. 

m 

In 

District 

Schools. 

-(c) 

In Institu- 
■5- tions and 
— Extern 
Hospitals. 

Total of 
Columns 
(«) to ( d ) 
nclusive. 

6. 

Co. Galway: 


£ 


£ s. 

i. 







Ballinasloe 


19,27-9 

79,470 

160,629 

4 2 

0 

209 

227 


2 

438 

2-3 

Clifden - 


18,708 

19,010 

193,782 

1 0 

0 

102 

162 


11 

275 

1-5 

Galway - 


30,465 

68,707 

198,536 






15 



Glcnnamaddy 


16,577 

32,064 

100,271 

1 19 

0 

84 


_ 

5 

267 

1-ft 

Gort 



43,399 

106,326 


0 



_ 

2 

303 

2-5 



20,126 

76,872 

198,927 









Mount Bellow 


15,019 

40,794 

102,404 









Ougliterard 


17,732 

16,053 

173,506 







240 

1-4 

Portunina 


9,054 

35,674 

77,264 






4 


21 

runm - 


30,924 

77,672 

191,264 

2 10 

0 

161 

482 


4 

647 

2-1 

Co. Leitrim : 












Car rick -on- 












Shannon 

19,280 

48,962 

101,002 

2 11 

0 


180 


10 

289 

1-5 

Manorhamilton 

22,334 

44,745 

144,857 

2 0 

0 

94 

158 



257 

1-2 

Moliill 

19,854 

40,010 

92,956 

2 0 

0 

119 

205 

- 

- 

324 

1-ft 

Co. Mayo : 












Baltina - 


24,653 

49,226 

150,428 

2 0 

0 

160 

482 

_ 

7 

649 

2-6 

Ballinrohe 


21,238 

60,730 

147,144 

2 17 

0 

104 

203 


1 

30S 

1-5 

Bel mullet 


13,845 

10,942 

179,246 


0 





129 


Castlebar 


26,522 

47,598 

141,193 

1 16 


116 

241 


8 

365 

1-4 

Claremorris 


25,820 

44,585 

110,790 

1 15 

0 

126 

237 



368 

1-4 

Killala - 


8,254 

20,530 

105,160 

2 10 

0 

21 

176 


1 

198 

2-4 

Swineford 


44,162 

42,374 

151,560 

0 19 

0 


387 


11 

555 

1-3 

Westport 


34,672 

45,344 

347,819 

1 6 

0 

159 

816 


9 

984 

2-8' 

Co. Roscommon : 













30,625 

75,823 

160,180 

2 10 

0 

199 

341 

_ 

2 

542 

1-ft 


33,576 

75,050 

163,663 

2 5 

0 

157 

349 




1-5 

Roscommon 

15,164 

64,875 

114,345 

4 6 

0 

145 

196 


2 



Strokestown - 

15,560 

51,145 

90,339 

3 6 

0 

97 

ISO 





Co. Sligo : 













13,034 

37,401 

97,063 

2 17 

0 

71 

170 

_ 

- 

241 

1-ft 


38,088 

104.216 

143,808 

2 15 

0 

406 

381 





Totjercurry 

19,204 

41,519 

125,809 

2 3 

0 

101 

285 

- 




Total Con- 

622,115 

1,394,790 

4,070,271 

2 5 

0 

3,764 

1 7,212 

1 

135 

11,111 

1-8 

naught. 













SUMMARY. 


Ulster - 
Munster 
Leinster 
Connaught - 

1,582,435 
1,089.780 
1,164,445 I 
| 622,115 

5,440,391 
1 3,546,608 
5,084,775 
1,394,790 

1.5,335,545 
6,042,638 | 
I 4,896,874 
4,070,271 

3 9 0 | 

3 5 0 1 

4 7 0 
2 5 0 

9,666 
12,923 
14,473 ! 
3,764 1 

9,345 
20,441 1 
19,606 1 
7,212 

219 

139 

237 
393 | 
350 1 
135 

19,248 

33,976 

34,568 

11,111 

1-2 

31 

30 

1-8 

Total Ireland- 

j 4,458,775 

15,466,564 

j20,345,328 

3 9 0 

40,826 

56,604 

358 

1,115 

98,903 

2=2 
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APPENDIX No, I. (B). 


Paper handed in by Mr. EDMUND BOURKE. (Q. 99352^(171).) 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD— IRELAND. 


Return of the Number of Paupers in the Workhouses, etc., at the close of the Week 
ending Saturday, 29th day of June, 1907. 


429. — App. X. 
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APPENDICES : 


APPENDIX No. I. (D). 


Paper handed in by Mr. Edmund Bourke. (Q. 99352 (171).) 

Return of Night Lodgers or Casuals relieved during week ended 29th June, 1907. 
UNIONS. 

Province of Ulster. 


Co. Cavan: 
Bailieborough 
Bawnboy • 
Cavan 
Cootehill • 

Co. Donegal: 
Ballyshannon 
Donegal 
Dunfanaghy 
Glenties - 
Inishowen- 
Letterkenny 
Milford - 
Stranorlar- 



Co. Fermanagh 
Enniskillen 
Irvines town 
Lisnaskea 


Co. Monaghan 

Carrickmaerosi 

Castleblayney 

Clones 

Monaghan 
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Appendix No. I.. (D )— continued. 


Paper handed in by Mr. Edmund Bowrke. (Q, 99352 (171).) 


UNIONS. 

Province of Munster. 


Bally vaghan 
Corrofin - 
Ennis 

Ennistymon 

Kdladysert 

Kilrush 

Scariff 

Tulla 


Co. Cork : 

Bandon 
Bantry 
Castletown 
Clonakilty 
Cork - 

Dumoanway 

Fermoy - 

Kanturk - 

Kinsale - 

Macroom 

Mallow 

Midleton - 

Millstreet- 

Mitclielstown 

Skibbereen 

Skull 

Youglial - 


Caherciveen 

Dingle 

Kenmare 

Killarney 


Co. Limerick : 

Croom 
Kilmallock 
Limerick - 
Newcastle 
llathkeale 


Do. Tipperary (N. Riding) : 

Borrisolcane 
Nenagh - 
Boscrea - 
Thurles - 


Do. Tipperary (S. Riding) : 

Carrick-on-Suir 
Cashel .... 
Clogheen .... 
Clonmel - 

Tipperary .... 

Do. Waterford : 

Dungarvan 
julmacthomas - • - 
Lismore .... 
"aterford 


-App. X. 
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APPENDICES : 


Appendix No. I. (D) — continued. 


Paper handed in by Mr. Edmund Bourke. (Q. 99352 (171).) 


UNIONS. 



Province of Leinster. 

Number of Admissions during 
the Week. 

Number in W irkhouse at close 
of Week. 

Co. Carlow : 



Carlow 

18 

10 

Co. Dublin : 



Balrothery 

Dublin, North 

85 

9 

6 

1 

Dublin, South 

64 


Rathdown 

32 

3 

Co. Kildare: 



Athy 

66 

7 

Cel bridge 

58 

10 

Naas 

83 

11 

Co. Kilkenny : 



Cal lan 


9 

Castlecomer 

53 

14 

Kilkenny 

31 

9 

lYomastown - - 

13 


Urlingford 

8 

2 

King’s Co. : 



Birr 

45 

6 

Edenderry 

28 

7 

Tullamore 

74 

9 

Co. Longford : 



Ballymabon 

48 

7 


25 

3 

Longford 

35 

4 

Co. Loutii : 



Ardee 

84 

10 

Drogheda 


12 

Dundalk 

87 

13 

Co. Meath : 



Dunshauglilin - - - - 

89 

10 

Kells - - 

40 


Navan 

82 


Oldcastle 

62 

8 

Trim 

48 

7 

Queen’s C >. : 



Abbeyleix 

51 

2 

Mountmeliek 

34 

4 

Co. Westmeath •. 



Athlone 

39 

5 

Delvin 

69 

20 

Mullingar 

61 

11 

Co. Wexford : 



Etiniscorthy 

22 

3 

Gorey 

38 

5 

New Ross 

142 


\\ ex ford 

36 

6 

Co. Wicklow : 



Baltinglass 

7 

6 

Rathdrum 

59 


Shillelagh 

35 

6 

Total 

1,968 

290 
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Appendix No. T. (D)— continued. 


Paper handed in by Mr, Edmund Bourlce. (Q. 99352 (171). ) 


UNIONS. 

Province of Connaught. 
28 

Number of Admissions daring 
the Week. 

Number in Workhouse at close 
of Week. 

Co. Galway : 






Clifden 



Galway 

6 


Glennainaddy 

13 


Gort 

29 


Lough rea - - 

10 


Mount Bellew 



Oughterard 

2 


Portumna 



Tuam 

25 


Co. Leitrim : 



Carrick-on-Shannon 



Manorhamilton 



Mohill 

16 

1 

Co. MAYO: 



Ballina 

4 


Ballinrobe 



Bellmullet 



Castlebar 



Claremorris 



Killala 



Swineford 

24 


Westport 

5 


Co. Roscommon : 



Boyle 

16 


Castlerea 



Roscommon 

32 


Strokestown 

21 

3 

Co. Sligo : 



Dromore West [ 

6 


Sligo ' - - 

12 

1 

I oberourry ! 

42 

— 

Total ... .1 

475 

64 


SUMMARY. 


Ulster 
Munster - 
Leinster - 
Connaught 


Total Ireland 


1,470 

221 

1,158 

261 

1,968 

290 

475 

64 

5,071 

836 
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APPENDICES : 


APPENDIX No. I. (F). 


Paper handed in by Mr. Edmund Bourlce. (Q. 99352 (171).) 


Table showing for each of the Years 1872 to 1902 the number of Workhouse Inmates at the end 
of the first week in January. 


1 

Ablebodied. 

Children 
under 15 

4 

Other 

classes. 

Number 

Hospital. 

6 

Total 
Number 
in Work- 
houses. 

7 

Percentage on Total Number. 

2 

Females 

3 

Ablebodied. 

Children 
5 under 15 
years of age. 

ojw j a 
11 i 12 

Males. 
1 8 

Female 

9 

0 January, 1872 

2,265 

5,197 

12,421 

12,303 

16,552 

48,738 

4-6 

10-7 

25-5 

25-2 ! 34 

4 


1873 

2,331 

5,447 

12,360 

12,695 

17,023 

49,856 

4'7 

10-9 

24 -S 

25-5 | 34 T 

3 


1874 

2,285 

5,280 

12,165 

12,777 

16,686 

49,193 

4-6 

10-7 

24-7 

26 ; 33-9 

2 


1875 

2,333 

5,190 

12,187 

12,883 

17,212 

49,805 

4-7 

10-4 

24-5 

25-9 | 34-5 

1 

„ 

1876 

2,083 

4,580 

10,974 

11,980 

16,597 

46,214 

4-5 

9-9 

23'7 

25'9 { 35-9 

0 


1877 

2,107 

4,399 

10,525 

11,947 

16,784 

45,762 

4-6 

9-6 

23 

26 1 36'7 

5 


1878 

2,510 

4,872 

11,176 

12,805 

18,002 

49,365 

51 

9-9 

22-6 

25-9 36 5 

4 

„ 

1879 

2,913 

5,118 

11,385 

13,265 

19,083 

51,764 

5-6 

9-9 

22 

25-6 36-9 

* 


1880 

3,509 

5,769 

13,123 

14,735 

20,319 

57,455 

6T 

10 

22-8 

25-7 35-4 

1 


1881 

3,308 

5,515 

12,202 

14,426 

19,853 

55,304 

6 

10 

22 

26-1 35-9 

7 


1882 

3,378 

5,294 

11,412 

13,793 

19,854 

53,731 

6-3 

9-9 

21-2 

25-7 36-9 

6 


1883 

3,288 

5,112 

11,063 

13,932 

20,324 

53,749 

6T 

9-6 

20-6 

25-9 ; 37-8 

.5 


1884 

2,813 

4,874 

9,907 

13,969 

18,321 

49,884 

5-6 

9-8 

19-9 

28 i 36-7 

3 


1885 

2,775 

4,641 

9,330. 

13,876 

18,287 

48,909 

5-6 

9-5 

19-1 

2S-4 37-4 

2 


1886 

2,858 

4,562 

9,086 

13,829 

17,439 

47,774 

6 

9-5 

19 

29 1 36-5 

1 

„ 

1887 

2,906 

4,474 

8,686 

13,842 

17,482 

47,390 

61 

9-5 

18-3 

29-2 36'9 

7 


1888 

3,332 

4,534 

8,403 

13,616 

18,351 

48,236 

6-9 

9-4 

17-4 

28-2 ! 3ST 

5 


1889 

3,044 

4,156 

8,128 

13,464 

17,572 

46,364 

66 

9 

175 

29 j 37-9 

4 


1890 

2,741 

4,076 

7,365 

12,956 

17,515 

44,653 

6-2 

9T 

16 5 

29 1 39-2 

3 


1891 

2,443 

3.765 

6,781 

12,454 

17,158 

42,601 

57 

8-9 

15-9 

29 2 1 40-3 

2 


1892 

2,323 

3,680 

6,534 

12,344 

17,187 

42,018 

5 5 

8-6 

15-6 

29-4 40-9 

7 


1893 

2,572 

3,700 

6,659 

12,513 

17,311 

42,755 

6 

8-7 

15‘6 

29-2 40-5 

6 


1894 

2,675 

3,820 

6,704 

12,738 

17,928 

43,865 

6T 

8-7 

153 

29 40-9 

5 


1895 

2,478 

3,581 

6,509 

12,603 

17,728 

42,899 

5-8 

8-3 

15-2 

29 4 ! 41-3 

4 


1896 

2,554 

3,476 

6,356 

12,504 

17,305 

42,195 

6T 

8-2 

15 T 

29-6 1 41 

2 


1897 

2,517 

3,438 

6,201 

12,819 

17,695 

42,670 

5-9 

8-1 

14-5 

30 j 41-5 

1 

» 

1898 

2,748 

3,475 

6,479 

12,883 

17,971 

43,556 

63 

8 

14-9 

29-6 41-2 

7 


1S99 

2,826 

3,354 

6,568 

12,831 

18,987 

44,566 

6-4 

7‘5 

147 

28 -S 1 42-6 

6 


1900 

2,386 

3,338 

6,059 

12,761 

19,276 

43,820 

55 

7'6 

13-8 

29 T ! 44 

5 


1901 

1,987 

2,960 

5,746 

12,S70 

18,318 

41,881 

4-8 

7T 

13-7 

30-7 43'7 

4 


1902 

2,250 

3,072 

5,724 

13,748 

18,737 

43,531 

5-2 | 

71 

13 T 

31-6 43 
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APPENDIX No. I. (G). 


Paper handed in by Mr. Edmund Bourke. (Q. 99352 (171).) 


( 3 , Table showing the daily average numbers in receipt of Indoor and Outdoor Relief from the Year 1848-49 to 1905-06, 

the Estimated Population at the middle of the Year, with the percentage in each case on Population. 


Year. 

Indoor. 

, Outdoor. 

Total. 

Estimated Popula- 
tion at the middle 
of the Year. 

Percentage 

Population. 


193,650 

522,068 

715,718 

7,256,314 

6,877,549 

9-9 


217,257 

308,959 

526,216 



217,388 

8,359 

225,747 


3'5 


166,855 

3,227 

170,082 

6,336,889 



129,390 

3,022 

132,412 




95,197 

1,617 

96,814 

6,083,183 



79,598 

2,150 

81,748 

6,014,665 



63,286 

886 

64,172 

5,972,851 

5,919,454 



50,688 

954 

51,642 


1857-58 - 

45,781 

1,265 

47,046 




40,369 

1,296 

41,665 



1859-60 --- - 

41,341 

2,001 

43,342 

5,S20,960 


1860-61 --- - 

45,071 

3,536 

48,607 

5,788,415 


1861-62 .... 

53,605 

5,593 

69,198 



1862-63 - 

58,301 

6,263 

64,564 

5,718,235 

1-1 

1863-64 - 


7,859 

64,816 

5,640,527 


1S61-65 - 

64,399 

8,748 

63,147 

5,594,589 

1-1 

1365-66 .... 

50,740 

10,040 

60,780 

5,522,942 

11 

1866-67 --- - 

52,658 

12,205 

64,863 

5,486,509 

1-2 

1867-68 .... 

54,195 

14,940 

69,135 

5,465,914 

173 

1868-69 .... 

52,777 

16,862 

69,639 

5,449,094 

5,418,512 

1-3 

1869-70 ... - 

49,737 

18,296 

68,033 

1-3 

1870-71 .... 

46,611 

21,474 

68,085 

5,398,179 

1-3 

1871-72 

45,903 

22,552 

68,455 

5,372,890 

1-3 

1872-73 .... 

47,325 

27,509 

74,834 

5,327,938 

1-4 

1873-74 .... 

47,624 

30,176 

77,800 

5,298,979 

1-5 

1874-75 .... 

46,548 

30,319 

76,867 

5,278,629 

IS 

1875-76 .... 

44,346 

30,246 

74,592 

5,277,544 

1-4 

1876-77 .... 

44,343 

31,600 

75,943 

5,286,380 

14 

1877-78 .... 

47,749 

33,547 

81,296 

5,282,246 

1-5 

1878-79 --- - 

50,727 

30,274 

87,001 

5,265,625 

1-7 

1879-80 .... 

54,976 

39,629 

94,605 

5,202,648 

.1-8 

1880-81 .... 

53,584 

60,883 

114,467 

5,145,770 

2-2 

1881-82 .... 

51,383 

60,196 

111,579 

5,101,018 

22 

1S82-83 .... 

51,097 

58,835 

109,932 ■ 

5,023,811 

2'2 

1883-84 .... 

48,386 

60,384 

108,770 

4,974,561 

22 

1884-85 .... 

47,281 

67,829 

105,110 

4,938,588 

2-1 

1885-86 .... 

46,961 

58,965 

105,926 

4,905,895 

2-2 

1S86-87 .--- 


78,241 

124,626 

4,857,119 

2-6 

1887-88 .... 

46,105 

65,506 

111,611 

4,801,312 

2-3 

1S88-89 - 

. 44,099 

63,680 

108,379 

4,757,385 

2-3 

1889-90 .... 

43,427 

62,286 

105,713 

4,717,959 

2-2 

1890-91 .... 

41,893 

62,231 

104,124 

4,680,376 

2-2 

1891-92 .... 

41,448 

62,229 

103,677 

4,633,808 


1892-93 .... 

41,414 

59,137 

100,551 

4,607,462 




57,979 

100,261 

4,589,260 

22 


41,648 

57,435 

99,083 

4,559,936 

2-2 


. 41,498 . 

. 56,619 

98,117 

4,542,061 

4,529,917 

2-2 


42,518 

54,469 

96,987 

21 


43,771 

57,133 

100,904 

4,518,478 

22 


43,570 

64,604 

108,174 

4,502,401 

24 

1899-1900 

43,960 

58,012 

101,972 

4,468,501 

23 


41,421 

57,676 

99,097 

4,445,630 

2-2 


42,390 . 

57 551 

99,941 

4,432,274 



43,185 

57,875 

101,060 

4,413,658 

23 


43,530 

56,672 

100,212 

4,402,182 

2-3 

1904-05 .... 

43,729 

■ 57,665 

101,394 

4,391,565 

2-3 


44,381 

61,666 

106,047 

4,388,008 

24 
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APPENDIX No. I. (H). 


Paper handed in by Mr. Edmund Bourke. (Q. 99352 (171).) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD— IRELAND. 


Schedule of sums paid on behalf of Boards of Guardians during the Year ended the 31st of March, 1907, 
from the Estate or Death Duty Grant. 





Province of Ulster. 
43. 

Sums Paid. 

Co. Antrim: 
Antrim - 
Ballycastle - 
Ballymena - 
Ballymoney - 
Belfast - 

Lisburn - 

■ 7 

£ s. d. 
981 19 8 
516 6 2 
1,188 4 11 
771 6 6 
4,672 2 11 
815 2 4 
877 4 2 

Co. Armagh : 
Armagh - 
Lurgan - 

2 

972 18 0 
1,055 13 2 

Co. Cavan: 
Bailieborough 
Bawnboy 
Cavan - 
CooteliiU 

4 

557 7 4 
475 10 4 
1,082 14 4 
630 18 5 

Co. Donegal : 
Ballyshannon 
Donegal 
Dunfanaghy • 
Glenties 
Iniahowen 
Letterkenny - 
Milford - 
Stranorlar 

- 8 

506 11 0 
555 11 5 
364 3 4 
668 15 8 
683 3 8 
498 19 7 
631 6 6 
539 7 6 

Co. Down : 
Banbridge 
Downpatrick - 
ICilkeel - 
Newry • 
Newtownards 


811 16 7 

452 2 3 
1,260 12 11 
823 18 0 

Co. Fermanagh : 
Enniskillen - 
Irvinestown - 
Lisnaskea - , 

3 

810 10 8 
451 0 6 
445 8 2 

Co. Londonderry : 
Coleraine 
Limavady 
Londonderry - 
Magherafelt - 

4 

640 9 0 
609 18 9 
1,121 14 9 
662 3 11 

Co. Monaghan : 
Carrickmaeross 
Castleblayney 
Clones - 
Monaghan 

4 

516 14 9 
660 14 11 
464 19 2 
792 12 2 

do. Tyrone: 

Castlederg - 
Cloglier • 
Cookstown - 
Dungannon - 
Omagh 
Strabane 

6 

330 9 4 
426 10 0 
642 15 9 
679 17 3 
968 11 8 
850 19 5 

Total . 

34,362 17 11 


UNIONS. 

Province of Munster Sums Paid. 

50. 


Co. Clare: 
Ballyvaghan 
Corrofin - 
Ennis 

Ennistymon 
Killadysert 
Kilrush - 


Bandon - 
Bantry - 
Castletown 
Clonakilty 
Cork 

Dunmanway 
Fermoy - 
Kantisrk 
Kinsale - 
Macroom 
Mallow - 
Midleton 
Mil.lstreet 
Mitchelstown 
Skibbereen 
Skull - 
You glial 

Co. Kerry : 
Calierciveen 
Dingle - 
Kenmare 
Killarney 
Listowel 


£ s. d. 
304 5 3 
339 7 8 
1,064 2 0 
569 16 9 
387 12 2 
797 17 5 
544 18 5 
8 , 517 7 11 


17 


720 18 0 
430 7 4 
385 12 5 
470 3 6 
4,351 6 9 
538 12 4 
956 16 1 
970 5 6 
698 3 11 
853 9 10 
1,114 7 11 
954 16 4 
505 0 11 
497 12 6 
823 17 4 
329 6 11 
817 0 9 


652 1 7 
777 17 8 
657 0 0 
1,292 2 6 
993 10 2 
6 1,239 9 3 


Kilmallock - 
Limerick 
Newcastle 
Rathkeale- - 

~ r 

1,477 3 3 
2,013 11 11 
586 8 9 
764 14 7 

Tipperary, North Riding : 

Borrisokane 

Nenagh 

Roscrea 

Thurles - - • - 4 

394 10 3 
877 17 10 
799 18 4 
924 4 3 

Tipperary, South Riding 

Carrick-on-Suir 

Cashel - - - 

Clogheen 

Clonmel 

Tipperary 


671 19 3 
- 767 4 5 

492 18 1 
919 10 9 

Waterford -. 
Dungarvan - 
Kilmacthoinas 
Lismore 
Waterford 

4 

886 0 10 
534 17 3 
712 18 4 
1,560 17 11 

Total 


41,363 8 9 
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Appendix No. I. (H) — continued. 


Paper handed in by Mr. Edmund Bourke. (Q. 99352 (171).) 


UNIONS. 

Province of Leinster. 


Sums Paid. 

£ 

s. d. 

910 19 3 

1,150 

12 9 

4,714 

7 3 

6, 60S1 

5 0 

1,845 

16 9 

711 

14 1 

578 

16 1 

761 

3 8 

494 

0 11 

383 

4 5 

728 

14 2 

361 

5 3 

321 

1 4 

756 13 5 

561 

13 3 

621 

5 5 

285 

13 8 

535 

7 8 

343 

0 2 

1 

: 803 15 1 

876 

1 5 

971 

7 6 

399 

6 7 

507 

9 11 

465 

6 7 

589 

14 0 

435 

5 6 

725 

15 4 

921 

0 4 

532 

5 2 

315 13 11 

744 

7 8 

791 

6 6 

530 

8 7 

787 

4 6 

701 17 0 

473 16 2 

612 

8 2 

213 

8 4 

35,122 12 9 


UNIONS. 

Province of Connaught. 


Co. Dublin : 
Balrotliory - 
Dublin, North 
Dublin, South 
Rathdown 


Co. Kildare: 
Athy 
Cel bridge 
Naas 


Co. Kilkenny : 
Callan - 
Castlecomer - 
Kilkenny 
Thomas town - 
Urlingford 


King’s Co. : 
Birr 

Edenderry 

Tullamore 


Co. Longford : 
Bally mahon - 
Granard- 
Longford 


Co. Louth : 
Ardee - 
Drogheda 
Dundalk 


Co. Meath : 
Dunshaughlin 
Kells - - 

Navan - 
Oldoastle 
Trim 


Queen’s Co. : 
Abbeyleix 
Mountmelick 


Co. Westmeath : 
Athlone 
Delvin - 
Mullingar 

Co. Wexford : 
Enniscorthy - 
Gorey - 
New Ross 
Wexford 


Co. Wicklow : 
Raltinglass 
Rathdrum 
Shillelagh 


429—App. x. 


Co. Galway : 
Ballinasloe 
Clifden - 
Galway - 
Glennamaddy 

Loughrea 
Mount IJellew 
Oughterard 
Portumna 


Co. Leitrim -. 

Carriok-on-Shannon 
Mauorhamilton 
Mohill - 


Co. Mayo : 
Ballina - 
Ballinrobe 
Bel mullet 
Castlebar 
Claremorris 
Killala • 


Westport 


Co. Roscommon : 
Boyle - 
Castlerea 
Roscommon - 
Strokestown - 


Co Sligo : 

Dromore, West 
Sligo - - 

Tobercurry - 


SUMMARY 


Ulster 
Munster • 
Leinster - 
Connaught 


714 1 0 
506 11 10 
964 13 8 
340 2 10 
485 12 6 
469 4 7 
372 5 1 
392 11 3 
327 13 8 
678 6 0 


558 19 0 
614 12 7 
703 10 2 


£ s. d. 

34.362 17 11 

41.363 8 9 
35,122 12 9 
15,206 1 10 


Total Ireland, 159 
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APPENDICES : 


APPENDIX No. I. (J). 


Paper handed in by Mr. Edmund Bourlce ■ (Q. 99352 (171).) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD— IRELAND. 


Schedule of sums paid on behalf of Boards of Guardians of Unions, and to the Boards of ' '9* 

Trim District Schools, during the Year ended the 31st of March, 1907, in respect of theExpendituie incurred by 
these bodies for Medical and Educational purposes. 


UNIONS. 

Province of Ulster. 


UNIONS. 

Province of Munster. 


Co. Antrim : 
Antrim - 
Bally castle - 
Ballymena 
Ballymoney - 
Belfast - 
Larne - 
Lisburn - 

Co. Armagh : 
Armagh 
Lurgan - 

Co. Cavan : 

Bftilieborough 
Bawnboy 
Cavan - 
Cootebill 


Co. Donegal : 
Ballyshannon 
Donegal 
Dunfanaghy - 
Glen ties 
Inishowen 
Letterkenny - 
Milford - 
Stranorlar 


Co. Down : 
Banbridge 
Downpatrick - 
Kilkeel - 
Newry - 
Newtownards 

Co. Fermanagh : 
Enniskillen - 
Irvinestown - 
Lisnaskea 

Co. Londonderry: 
Coleraine 
Limavady 
Londonderry - 
Magherafelt - 

Co. Monaghan: 

Carrickmacross 
Castleblayney 
Clones - 
Monaghan 

Co. Tyrone-. 
Castlederg - 
Clogher - 
Cookstown - 
Dungannon - 
Omagh - 
Strabane 


459 12 0 
3,263 0 6 
406 19 9 
670 12 7 


523 16 10 
303 12 2 
319 11 11 


266 3 9 
421 7 0 
314 9 6 
492 10 10 


Co. Clare : 

Ballyvaglian - 
Corrofin - 
Ennis - 
Ennistymon 
Killadysert 
‘Kilrusn - 
Scariff - 
Tull a - 

j Co. Cork : 

Bandon ■ 

Bantry - 
Castletown 
Clonakilty 
Cork 

D unman way - 
Fennoy - 
Kanturk 
Kinsale - 
Macroom 
Mallow - 
Midleton 
Millstreet 
Mitchelstown 
Skibbereeu 
Skull - 
Youghal- 

Co. Kerry : 

Caherciveen 

Dingle 

Kemnare - 
Killarney - 

Listowel .... 
Tralee ■ 

| Co. Limerick : 

Croom 

Kilmalloclc - 

Limerick - - - - 

Newcastle - 
Ratlikeale - 

| Co. Tipperary, North Riding : 
Borrisokane - - - - 

Nenagh 

Roscrea - 

Thurles 

Co. Tipperary, South Riding : 
Carrick-on-Suir 
Cashel 


Tipperary 

Co. Waterford : 
Dungarvan - 
Kilinacthomas 
Lismore 
Waterford 


483 16 10 
293 5 8 
208 18 3 
307 14 9 
2,617 10 7 
340 16 11 
576 15 2 
536 4 4 
446 8 0 


514 13 10 
193 14 11 
523 19 1 


241 10 7 
513 10 2 
457 9 11 
582 17 1 
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Appendix No. I. (J) — continued. 


Paper handed in by Mr. Edmund Bourke. (Q. 99352 (.171).) 


UNIONS. 

Province of Leinster. 


Sums Paid. 


UNIONS. 

Province of Connaught. 


Sums Paid. 


Co. Dublin : 

Balrobliery - 
Dublin, North 
Dublin, South 
Rathdown 


Co. Kildare : 
Athy - 
Cel bridge 
Naas 


Co. Kilkenny : 

Callan - 
Castlecomer - 
Kilkenny 
Thomas town - 
Urlingford - 


King’s Co. : 

Birr .... 

Ed'nderry 

Tullamore 


£ s. d. 
1 914 8 9 


640 9 9 
- 3,181 9 4 

3,294 12 6 
4 1,162 17 4 


Co. Galway : 
Ballinasloe - 
Clifden - 
Galway - 
Glennamaddy 
Gort 

Loughrea 
Mount Bellcw 
Oughterard - 
Portumna 
Tuam - 


£ s. d. 
662 13 9 
370 2 5 


10 


839 3 3 
209 11 10 
350 13 1 
3o3 13 4 
291 7 4 
365 11 4 
250 6 6 
495 14 7 


715 12 10 
456 1 0 
916 8 7 


Co. Leitrim : 

Carrick-on Shannon 
Manorhamilton 
Mohill - 


335 15 8 
374 7 9 


379 11 10 
352 11 4 
749 16 7 
366 1 6 
300 6 11 


623 8 4 
558 12 8 
556 17 3 


Co. Mayo : 
Ballina - 
Ballinrobe 
Belmullet 
Castlebar 
Claremorris 
Killala - 
Swineford 
Westport 


323 19 ' 8 
474 4 10 
303 16 8 
330 4 ft 
357 8 7 
220 17 10 
490 1 1 
647 11 7 


Co. Longford : 
Ballymahon 
Granard 
Longfird 


277 5 1 
490 2 3 
325 6 7 


Co. Roscommon : 
Boyle - 
Castlerea 
Roscommon - 
Strokestown - 


617 14 2 
406 19 3 
352 15 1 
257 1 0 


Co. Loutii : 
Ardee - 
Drogheda 
Dundalk 


430 19 0 
563 2 1 
534 15 8 


Co. Sligo : 

Dromore West 



300 1 7 
795 4 4 
320 18 5 


Co. Meath: 

Dunshaughlin - 

Kells 

Navan 

Oldcastle 

Trim 5 


331 12 7 
427 1 4 
321 2 11 
368 18 0 
408 14 7 


Total 


11,392 


6 


SUMMARY. 


Queen’s Co.: 

Abbeyleix 

Montmelick .... 2 


Co. Westmeath : 

Athlone ..... 

Delvin 

Mullingar - - - 3 


473 1 7 
587 12 2 


667 9 7 
250 4 10 
655 18 9 


Ulster 
Munster - 
Leinster ■ 
Connaugut- 


22,544 8 6 
25,402 7 2 
26,074 9 4 
11,392 8 6 


Total Ireland, 159 - 


85,413 13 


6 


Co. Wexford : 
Enniscorthy - 
Gorey 
New Ross 
Wexford 


4 


633 12 8 

432 5 0 

669 17 2 Glin District School 

563 4 6 Trim District School 


Co. Wicklow : 
Baltingiass - 
Rathdrum 
Shillelagh 


Total 


3 


455 2 6 
751 3 6 
286 10 6 


26,074 9 4 


! 


Total for District Schools 


582 15 7 


Total for Unions and District) j 85 996 9 1 
Schools if ’ 
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APPENDIX No. I. (K) 

Paper handed in by Mr. Edmund Bourlce. (Q. 99352 (171).) 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD— IRELAND. 


Annual Amount of Agricultural Grant paid in respect of Union Charges. 


UNIONS. 

Province of Ulster. 
43. 

Amount Paid. 

UNIONS. 

Province of Munster. 
50. 

Amount Paid. 

Co. Antrim : 



£ 


d. 





£ 


d. 

Antrim - 



1,569 

10 

0 

Ballyvaghan - 




938 

0 

0 

Ballycastle - 



655 

0 

0 

Corrolin 




870 10 

0 

Ballymena • 



1,398 

0 

0 

Ennis - 




3,631 

10 

0 

Ballymoney - 



1,201 

0 

0 

Ennistymon • 




1,810 

0 

0 

Belfast - 



835 

0 

0 

Killadysert - 




1,064 10 

0 




1,072 

0 

0 

Kilru-li 




2,354 

0 

0 

Lisburn - 


7 

1,598 

0 

0 

Scariff - 




1,000 

10 

0 







Tulla • 




’ 



Co. Armagh : 













Armagh 



1,775 

10 

0 

Co. Cork : 







Lurgan - 


2 

1,764 

10 

0 

Bandon - 




1,737 

0 

0 







Ban try - 




942 

0 

0 

Co. Cavan : 






Castletown - 




710 

0 

0 

Baiiie borough 



1,396 

10 

0 

Clonakilty 




1,605 

0 

0 

Bawnboy 



944 

10 

0 

Cork - 




7,295 

10 

0 

Cavan • 



2,601 

10 

0 

Dunmanway - 




1,285 

10 

0 

Cootehill 


4 

1,068 

0 

0 

Fermoy - 




2,811 

10 

0 











3,596 

10 

0 

Co. Donegal : 










1,158 

10 

0 

Ballyshannon 



1,061 

10 

0 

M icroom 




2,819 

10 

0 




576 10 

0 





.3,302 

0 

0 

D.infanaghy - 



392 

10 

0 





3,129 

0 

0 

Glcnties- 



1,059 

0 

0 

Millstreet 




1,270 

0 

0 

Iuishowen 



978 

0 

0 

Mitchelstown 




1,536 

0 

0 

Letterkenny - 



528 

0 

0 

Skibbereen - 




1,907 

0 

0 

Milford - 



680 

0 

0 

Skull - 




699 

10 

0 

Slranorlar 


8 

504 

0 

0 

Youghal- 



17 

2,028 

0 

0 

Co. Down : 













Banbridge 



2,035 

10 

0 





1,296 

0 

0 

Downpatr.ck • 



1,676 

0 

0 

Dingle - 




1,338 

10 

0 




562 

0 

0 





1,059 10 

0 




2,069 

0 

0 





3,041 

0 

0 

Newtenards - 


5 

2,015 

10 

0 

Listowel 




3,682 

10 

0 







Tralee - 



6 

3,602 10 

0 

Co. Fermanagh : 













Enniskilkn - 



1,498 

0 

0 








Irvine- town • 



913 

0 

0 

Groom - 




2,677 

0 

0 

Li naskea 


3 

762 

10 

0 

Kilmallock - 




6,104 

0 

0 







Limerick 




7,642 

10 

0 

Co. Londonderry : 










2,997 

0 

0 

Coleraine 



1,197 10 

0 

Rathkeale 




3,636 

0 

0 

Umavady 



717 

0 

0 








Londonderry - 



' 969 

0 

0 

Co. Tipperary — N. Riding : 






Magherafelt - 


4 

1,407 

0 

0 

Borrisokane - 




780 10 








Nenagh - 




2,957 

0 

0 

Co. Monaghan : 






Roscrea - 




1,857 10 

0 

Carrickmacross 



1,276 

0 

0 

Thurles - 



4 

2,465 10 

0 

Castleblayney 



1,476 

0 

0 








Clones - 



614 

10 

0 








Monaghan 


4 

1,055 

0 

0 





1,620 

0 

0 







Cashel - 




3,331 

0 

0 

Co. Tyrone •. 






Clogheen 




2,205 10 

0 

Castlederg 



428 

0 

0 





2,390 10 


Clogher - 



874 

0 

0 

Tipperary 



5 

5,460 

0 

0 

Cookstown 



878 

10 

0 








Dungannon - 



1,575 10 

0 








Omagh - 



1,832 

10 

0 

Dungarvan - 




2,069 10 


Strabano 




0 

0 





1,456 













1,726 

10 

0 





— 

— 

Waterford 



4 

4,207 10 



Total 


51,240 10 

0 


Total 



120,703 

0 

0 
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UNIONS. 

Province of Leinster. 


Co. Carlow : 
Carlow 


Co. Dublin : . 
Balrothery - 
Dublin, North 
Dublin, South 
Itathdown 


Co. Kildare : 
Athy 
Celbridge 
Naas 


Co. Kilkenny: 
Callan - 
Castlecomer 
Kilkenny 
Thomas town 
Urlingford 


King's Co. : 
Birr 

Edenderry 

Tullamore 


Co. Longford : 
Ballymahon ■ 
Granard 
Longford 


Co. Louth : 

Ardee - 

Drogheda - - • 
Dundalk 


Co. Meath : 
Duiishauehlin 
Kells - - 

Navan . 
Oldoastle 
Trim - 


Queen’s Co. -. 
Abbeyleix 
Mountraelick 


Co. Westmeath : 
Athlone 
Delvin - 
Mullingar 


Co. Wexford : 

Enniscorthy .... 

Gorey 

New Ross .... 
Wexford .... 


Co. Wicklow : 
Baltinglass 
Rathdrum 
Shillelagh 


4 


3 


5 


3 


2 


3 


3 


Amount Paid. 


£ s. d. 
5,208 0 0 


2,521 10 0 
2,398 10 0 
1,734 10 0 
1,027 10 0 


2,939 0 0 
2,122 10 0 
3,021 10 0 


3,009 10 0 
1,383 10 0 
3,540 0 0 
1,921 10 0 
1,271 0 0 


2,322 10 0 
2,180 0 0 
3,134 0 0 


2,108 10 0 
2,003 10 0 
1,944 0 0 


2,034 10 0 
4,014 10 0 
2,822 10 0 


2,382 10 0 
3,334 10 0 
3,579 0 0 
2,168 0 0 
3,568 0 0 


2,287 0 0 
2,095 0 0 


2,319 0 0 
1,717 10 0 
4,316 0 0 


3,582 10 0 
2,112 10 0 
3,505 10 0 
2,836 10 0 


2,752 0 0 
3,104 10 0 
1,090 0 0 


101,412 10 0 


UNIONS. 

Province of Connaught. 
28 

Amount Paid. 

Co. Galway : 







Balimasloe - 







Clifden - 







Galway • 






0 

Glennamaddy 




1,197 

0 

0 

Gort 







Loughvea 




2,136 



Mount Bellew 







Oughterard - 







Portumna 







Tuam • 



10 

2,903 10 

0 

Co. Leitrim : 







Carrick-on-Shannon 





Manorhamilton 







Mohill - 



3 

1,421 

10 

0 

Co. Mayo : 







Ballina - 







Ballinrobe 







Belmullet 







Castlebar 







Claremorr.s - 







Killala - 







Swineford 




2,123 



Westport 



8 

1,471 

10 

0 

Co. Roscommon : 







Boyle - 




2,053 



Castlerea 







Roscommon - 







Strokestown - 



4 

1,325 

10 

0 

Co. Sligo; 







Dromore, West 




1,106 

0 

0 





2,695 

10 

0 

lobercurry - 



3 

1,320 

0 

0 


Total 



43,374 

10 

0 


SUMMARY. 


Ulster 

51,240 10 0 

Munster 

120,703 0 0 

Leinster i 

101,412 10 0 

Connaught 

43,374 10 0 

Total Ireland - - 159 

316,730 10 0 
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PAPER banded in by Mr. Edmund Bowrke. (Q. 99,358) 


Table of UNiONS~in which Boards of Guardians have been Dissolved. 


Union. 

Date of Dissolution. 

Union. 

Date of Dissolution. 



Kenmare 

20th January 1848. 



Kilkenny - 

24th February 1848. 



Kilrusli 

7tli March 1848. 



Longford - 

Uth March 1848. 



Loughrea - 

12th February 1848. 



Lowtherstown - 

14th September 1847. 



Mohill- 

8th December 1847. 



Newcastle - 

29th February 1848. 



New Ross - 

18th March 1848. 



Roscommon 

27th December 1847. 



Scariff- - 

25th October 1847. 


7tli March 1848. 

Trim - - - - 

7th January 1848. 



Tuam - - 

12th February 1848. 



Tullamore - 

4th February 1848. 



Waterford - 

23rd March 1848. 

Granard - - 

Kanturk 

12th February 1848. 
8th November 1847. 

Westport - 

10th August 1847. 


The above cases of dissolution occurred during the period of the great famine, when the work of administering 
the poor laws proved beyond the powers of an unpaid Board of Guardians, and from 1848 to 1880 no necessity for 
the appointment of Vice-Guardians arose. Subsequently, however, the following Boards were dissolved tor the 
reasons given below : — 





Cost of Outdoor Relief. 


Union. 

Date of 
Dissolution. 

Guardians 
again elected. 

Year 

Preceding 

Dissolution. 

Year 

under Vice- 
Guardians. 

Reason of Dissolution. 




£ 

£ 


Belmullet - 

May 1880 

March 1882 

123 

1,218 

Financial difficulties. 

Belmullet - 

October 1887 - 

March 1889 

67 

66 

Refusal to carry on business of 
the Union. 

Belmullet - 

July 1897 

March 1899 - 

130 

6,635 

Financial difficulties. 

Newport - 

June 1880 

March 1882 

113 

143 

Financial difficulties. 

Swineford - 

June 1880 

March 1882 

405 

699 

Financial difficulties. 

Swineford - 

February 1888 - 

March 1889 

806 

565 

Maladministration of Union busi- 
ness. 

Athy - 

June 1888 

July 1889 

2,633 

2,368 

Wilful misapplication of Union 
Funds. 

Ballinasloe 

May 1888 

March 1889 - 

(Not a f 

nil year) 

Disorderly proceedings. 

Ballyvaughan - 

November 1888 

March 1890 

- 

3 

Financial difficulties. 

Dungarvan 

October 1888 - 

March 1890 

1,232 

857 

Waste of Union Funds. 

New Ross - 

December 1886 

March 1888 

3,117 

2,502 

Repeated refusals to obey Regu- 
lations. 

Carri ck-on-Suir - 

1 July 1882 

March 1S83 - 

(Not a f- 

ull year) 

Repeated adjournments without 
transacting ordinary business. 

Portunma - 

October 1889 - 

March 1891 

411 

128 

Financial difficulties. 

Cork - 

January 1890 - 

March 1891 - 

16,778 

13,697 

Disorderly proceedings. 

Tralee 

June 1892 

March 1894 

(Not a f 

ull year) 

Financial difficulties — non-lodg- 
ment of rates. 

Killamey - 

June 1894 

March 1896 

2,277 

1,131 

Financial d ifficulties — non-collec- 
tion of rates. 

Athlone - 

September 1895 

March 1896 - 

(Not a f 

ull year) 

Refusal to appoint a Night Nurse. 

Clogher - 

October 1898 - 

December 1898 

(Not a full year) 

r 

Refusal to sign Rate Collector's 
warrants for collection of rates. 
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Appendix No. II. 

Papers handed in by Mr. T. J. Stafford, c.b. (Q. 99822). 

POOR LAW DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
RELIEF IN IRELAND. 


(1.) The question of the provision now existing for the poor relief of the 
destitute classes in Ireland, including the sick and lunatic poor in the 
workhouses, infirmaries, and hospitals, has been fully set forth in -the recent 
Report of the Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform. As dispensary 
medical relief was outside the scope of reference to that Commission, I 
desire to give the Royal Commission all the information in my power upon 
the subject of the Irish System of Poor Law (outdoor) Dispensary Medical 
Relief. In doing so I shall of necessity have to mention the connection 
between Poor Law Medical Relief and the administration of the Vaccination 
and Public Health Acts. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EARLIER DISPENSARIES BEFORE 
THE INTRODUCTION OF THE POOR LAWS. 

(2.) The present system of medical relief in Ireland was inaugurated in 
1851, and was engrafted upon a previously existing system which had been 
supported partly by private subscriptions and partly by contributions from 
the Grand Juries. A short historical retrospect showing the position of 
affairs before 1851 may be of interest. The dispensaries appear to have been 
started prior to 1S00 by the landlords, gentry, and well-to-do classes, with the 
object of providing medical attendance for their tenants and retainers. The 
medical attendant of the dispensary was either in practice in the particular 
district, or else when he accepted the post he removed there, attracted by the 
hope of working up a remunerative private practice, inasmuch as his full time 
was not given to, or required, for the dispensary patients. 

(3.) In 1805 it was enacted (see Act, 45 George III., cap. Ill, secs. 3 and 4, 
Appendix A) that the Grand Juries might contribute to the funds of each of 
the dispensaries, sums equal to the amounts of the actual subscriptions and 
donations. Every subscriber of one guinea and upwards was entitled to be a 
member of the governing body of the dispensary for one year from the date 
of his payment. 

(4.) By an Act of 1836 (see Act, 6 and 7 William IV., cap. 116, sec. 81, 
Appendix A) it was made imperative on the Grand Jury to contribute their 
moiety of the cost of the dispensary. 

A portion of the fines imposed at Petty Sessions was also applied in aid of 
the funds of the local dispensary. 

In the recital of the Act of George III., it was stated that the distance 
of many parts of each county from the county infirmary did not allow the 
poor of the outlying parts the advantages of immediate medical aid and advice, 
which the infirmary was proposed to afford. It would thus seem that the 
earlier dispensaries were regarded as auxiliaries or branch departments of the 
County Infirmaries and subsidized on that ground. 


Introduction of Poor Law into Ireland. 

(5.) Ireland had remained without any regular system of poor relief sup- 
ported by compulsory assessment until the year 1838, when the Act 1 & 2 
Vic., cap. 56, was passed. The Poor Law Commissioners for England and 
Wales were constituted the Commissioners to administer that Act, and they 
were empowered to unite townlands into Unions, and to sub-divide the Unions 
into Electoral Divisions for the election of Guardians. In forming or altering 
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Electoral Divisions it was prohibited to divide a townland, and the Act 
furthermore stipulated that whenever one or more townlands lying adjacent 
should be the property of one or more rated proprietors, the townland or town- 
lands might be formed into an Electoral Division on the application in writ- 
ing of the owner or owners. 

(6.) In the letter of instructions issued to the Assistant Commissioners, who 
had been appointed to put the Act into operation, they were directed to attend 
“ to local interests in the formation of Unions, as well as in establishing 
Electoral Divisions. The boundaries of property should on all occasions be 
observed as far as may be compatible with the general interest and con- 
venience.” 

It is stated that it was not always possible to adapt the limits of the Union 
to the limits of individual properties, and at the same time to observe other 
local boundaries, and to pay a due regard to general convenience. Diffi- 
culties, moreover, arose in several instances in adjusting the .extent of the 
district, to be included in the Electoral Division. 

By the year 1842 Ireland had been divided into 130 Poor Law Unions, 
consisting of 2,049 Electoral Divisions. In 3 850 the number of Unions was 
increased to 163, and the number of Electoral Divisions to 3,438. (The 
number of Unions at present is 159). 

(7.) The Electoral Divisions were thus originally formed to serve as areas 
for the selection of Guardians, and for rating and chargeability purposes, 
but without any reference whatever as to their suitability as local units in 
the administration of a system of medical relief. The diversity in extent 
and population of the Electoral Divisions is thus explained, as is also the 
irregular shape of so many of them. 

(8.) The Poor Law Commissioners were directed by the 46th Section of 
the Act of 1838 to make strict inquiry into the state of the several fever 
hospitals, dispensaries, or institutions for the relief of the sick or convalescent 
poor in Ireland, and to report on the subject to one of the principal Secre- 
taries of State. 

The inquiry was entered upon in due course by the Commissioners, and on 
the 5th May, 1841, they submitted their Report on the Medical Charities of 
Ireland. Sir George Nicholls’ Report is an exhaustive and valuable record, 
and is eminently worthy, even at the present day, of careful perusal and 
study on account of the many admirable suggestions made therein for 
the better equipment and administration of the several charities. The 
portions of the report dealing with the dispensaries are printed as an 
Appendix (B). 

(9.) It will be gathered from the Report that a dispensary was intended to 
supply medical attendance and medicine to the sick poor of the district sur- 
rounding the town or place in which it was established. The relief was 
afforded to persons who applied at the dispensary, and also to such other 
persons as were unable to come to the dispensary but were visited by the 
Medical Officer at their own homes. 

It was a matter altogether for the subscribers to define the extent of the 
dispensary district. In many instances it was accurately defined. Frequently, 
however, there was no defined or acknowledged boundary. Each dispensary 
district was usually attended by one Medical Officer. 

(10.) The regulations under which people were entitled to receive dispensary 
relief were various. At some dispensaries the Medical Officer was empowered 
to give advice and medicine to all whom he considered to be fit objects, and 
to refuse it to all others. At most dispensaries, however, a subscriber’s recom- 
mendation was requisite. Individuals residing on the property of persons 
who did not contribute were excluded from all participation in the relief, 
although in indigent circumstances and residing within the dispensary district. 
In some of the dispensary districts all the working classes, including farmers 
independent of such a resource, considered themselves entitled to and usually 
obtained dispensary attendance. 
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(11.) The subscribers to some dispensaries expected and obtained gratuitous 
attendance for themselves and families, and, in fact, contributed on that express 
understanding. At several dispensaries small sums of from 5s. to 10s. were 
paid annually by parties with a view to obtaining medical attendance for 
themselves and families. 

In 1839 the number of dispensaries was 616. The average number of 
dispensary cases stated to have been attended in each of the years 1836, 
1837, and 1838 was given at 1,210,143. 

(12.) The Report suggested the establishment of a Medical Charities Board, 
and indicated its constitution and functions in the following terms : — ■ 

“ The peculiar nature of these charities, however, and their dependence upon and connection 
with medical science, makes it highly desirable, if not absolutely necessary, that advantage should 
~be taken of the knowledge of scientific medical practitioners, and of their acquaintance with the 
arrangements which such institutions require. If a Board, consisting of five or seven selected 
from amongst the eminent medical practitioners residing in Dublin, were charged with the duty 
of suggesting and advising the necessary arrangements for the establishment and proper distri- 
bution of dispensaries and fever hospitals, and for the due regulation and medical economy of these 
and the other medical institutions, there can be no doubt that it would be attended with impor- 
tant advantages, and would serve to impart efficiency to the whole machinery. 

“ To ensure the orderly working of such a Medical Charities Board , and to prevent any conflict 
of authority between it and the Poor Law Commissioners, or the Guardians and Local Committees, 
its functions should be purely suggestive ; it should recommend the steps to be taken in the for- 
mation and distribution of dispensary and fever hospital districts ; and the regulations under 
which each of these classes of medical institutions should be conducted. It should also prescribe 
the form of registries to be kept in every class of medical institutions ; and the returns to be 
made, in order that a general view might be annually given of the practice and results throughout 
the whole. 

“ The general medical arrangements in the Unions, including the salaries, qualifications, and 
number of Medical Officers to be appointed in particular cases, as well as the regulations under 
which the several dispensaries, fever hospitals, and infirmaries should be conducted, and according 
to which vaccination could be most properly performed, would all form subjects upon which the 
advice and suggestions of the Medical Charities Board would be of great use to the Commissioners, 
and to the respective Boards of Guardians and Local Committees.” 

(13.) The Medical Charities Board, as above outlined, was not created by 
the Legislature. 

(14.) In 1847, owing to the Famine, the Poor Law Commissioners were 
empowered (Act 10 Vie., cap. 31, secs. 5 and 7) to direct the Guardians where 
necessary to appoint Medical Officers for affording medical relief out of the 
Workhouses. The Relieving Officers were also authorised to afford immediate 
and temporary relief in medicine or medical attendance in any case of sudden 
and urgent necessity that might arise. 

Orders were issued in sixteen Unions for the appointment of twenty-nine 
Medical Officers by the Poor Law Commissioners under this Act from the 1st 
December, 1847, to the 2nd June, 1851. 

(15.) A separate Poor Law Commission was formed for Ireland in 1847 
(Act 10 and 11 Vic., cap. 90) consisting of a Chief Commissioner appointed 
by the Sovereign by Royal Warrant, and the Chief and Under Secretaries to 
the Lord Lieutenant. The Commissioners were authorised to appoint one of 
the Inspectors an Assistant Commissioner. 


The Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, 1851, 

OTHERWISE KNOWN AS 

The Medical Charities Act (14 and 15 
Vic., Cap. 68). 

(16.) An Act to provide for the better distribution, support, and manage- 
ment of the Medical Charities in Ireland was passed in 1851, and its adminis- 
tration, as well as that of the Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention 
Act, 1848, was east upon the then Poor Law Commission, to which was added, 
a Medical Commissioner, and also a Poor Law Commissioner, instead of the 
Assistant Commissioner appointed under the Act of 1847. 
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(17.) The Poor Law Commission was abolished in 18 72, and replaced by 
the Local Government Board for Ireland. The Board consists of a President, 
who is the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant for the time being ; the 
Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, a Vice-President, and two other 
Commissioners, one of whom should possess the qualifications prescribed for 
the Medical Commissioner under the Act of 1851. 

(18.) The following is an abstract of the provisions of the Poor Relief (Ireland) 
Act of 1851. The statute, which is commonly known as the Medical Charities 
Act, is printed in full in the Appendix (A), as it is under that Act, as 
amended by subsequent enactments, including the Local Government Acts of 
1898 and 1902, that dispensary medical relief in Ireland is now administered. 

(19.) The first five sections of the Act of 1851 provided for (1) the abolition 
of the post of Assistant Poor Law Commissioner and the substitution of an 
additional Poor Law Commissioner ; (2) the creation of the offices of Medical 
Commissioner and Medical Inspectors ; and (3) regulated the mode of 
appointment of the Commissioners and Inspectors, and their tenure of office, 
and the payment of their salaries. The professional qualifications necessary 
in the case of the Medical Commissioner and the Medical Inspectors are also 
prescribed. 

(20.) Section VI. enacted that, on the requisition of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, the Guardians of each Union should divide it into dispensary 
districts of suitable extent and population. The Commissioners, if they 
approved of the dispensary districts proposed by the Guardians, were 
authorised to issue an Order under Seal declaring the districts accordingly, 
but, if not, they were empowered to issue an Order declaring the districts 
which appeared to them to be necessary. Alterations in dispensary districts 
could be made from time to time. In forming or altering dispensary districts 
an Electoral Division should not be divided. The order forming or altering 
a dispensary district should state the number and qualifications of the officers 
to be appointed, and the number of members of the Committee of Manage- 
ment.* The cost of medical relief* was declared chargeable on the Electoral 
Division or Divisions comprised in the dispensary district. 

(21.) Section VII. — The Committee of Management of each dispensary 
district should consist of the Guardians of the Union resident in such district, 
or being the owners or occupiers of property therein, together with a sufficient 
number of resident ratepayers of at least £30 valuation. The ratepayers 
should be appointed by the Guardians after each annual election. 

(22.) Section VIII. — The Guardians should provide a dispensary for each 
district, and also the requisite medicine and appliances. The Committee of 
Management should, appoint, subject to the approval of the Commissioners, 
one or more medical officers, with such salaries as the Guardians, with the 
approval of the Commissioners, should determine. The Commissioners were 
empowered, from time to time, when they saw occasion, to regulate the salaries 
of the medical officers and the time and mode of payment, and on sufficient 
grounds to remove any medical officer and direct the Committee to appoint 
another in his place, and on their failure to do so in a month it was lawful for 
the Commissioners to appoint such medical officer by Order under Seal. 

(23.) Section IX.— Each member of the Committee of Management, as well 
as each relieving-officer and warden! acting for an Electoral Division in the 


* Committees of Management were abolished by Section 30 of the Local Government (Ireland) 
Act, 1898, and the Guardians substituted for them. Section 43 of that Act made the cost of 
'medical relief chargeable to the Union at large instead of the dispensary distinct. 

f Wardens are appointed by the Guardians under the Act of 1838 ; and their duties under that 
Act were to receive applications for relief, to provide for the conveyance of the destitute to the 
Workhouse, to attend the meetings of the Guardians, when required, and to inquire into and 
report on the state of the poor and the increase or diminution of mendicancy. The appointment 
of Relieving Officers under the Act of 1847 in effect superseded the wardens, and the functions 
of the latter are now in practice limited to the issuing of medical relief tickets. 
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Dispensary District, was authorised to issue tickets on forms to be prescribed 
by the Commissioners, directing the Medical Officer to affoi’d medicine and 
advice to, or to attend, the resident poor, and it thereupon became the duty 
of the Medical Officer to give his professional attention to the patients. The 
Committee of Management could cancel any ticket if they considered the 
recipient was not a fit object for dispensary relief. 

(24.) Section X. — Other provisions made previously by law for dispensary 
relief were to cease. 

Section XI. — A Guardian, or a Member of the Committee of Management, 
or a paid officer, was liable to a penalty of fifty pounds if concerned directly or 
indirectly in a contract for medicines, instruments, furniture, or goods for the 
dispensary. 

(25.) Section XII. — The Commissioners were empowered and directed to 
make General Rules and Regulations for the government of each dispensary 
district, and for the guidance and control of the Guardians, the Committees 
of Management, and the several dispensary officers, and from time to time to 
alter, revoke, and amend such Rules and Regulations. 

(26.) Section XIII. — The Medical Officer of each dispensary district was 
bound to vaccinate every person who might come to him for that purpose, 
subject to Regulations which the Commissioners were required to make. The 
contracts for the performance of vaccination made under an Act of 1840 were 
to cease and determine. 

Section XIV, — The rights of medical practitioners in possession of medical 
offices connected with dispensaries were safeguarded. 

Section XV. — The Medical Officer was bound to examine and certify, 
without fee, as to the case of any alleged dangerous lunatic brought before 
magistrates within his dispensary district when summoned, and also to give 
his medical attendance and care to the prisoners or inmates of any bridewell 
or house of correction situate in his district. 

(27.) Sections XVI. to XX. — The Commissioners and the Inspectors were 
empowered to summon witnesses and enforce their attendance at inquiries 
and examine them upon oath upon any matter connected with the execution 
of the Act, and require the production of books and documents. The 
Inspectorswere declared entitled to inspect the dispensaries and infirmaries and 
hospitals supported by public funds and to attend the meetings of the 
Guardians and the Committees. The Commissioners were required to submit 
an Annual Report to the Lord Lieutenant for presentation to Parliament. 

Rules for the government of 
Dispensaries. 

(28.) General Rules for the government of Dispensary Districts and the 
performance of vaccination have been made dealing with the various matters 
in respect of which the Local Government Board are required to make 
general regulations pursuant to the Act of 1851, as amended by subsequent 
enactments, including the Compulsory Vaccination Acts ; and also prescribing 
conditions in accordance with which the supplies of medicines and medical 
and surgical appliances should be provided by the Guardians, and recoup- 
ment granted of a moiety of the cost of such supplies under Section 58 of the 
Local Government Act of 1898. 

(29.) The following is a summary of the Rules at present in force : — 

Articles L to 7 prescribe the time and mode of appointment of Wardens, 
the notices to be given to them on election, and when ceasing to hold 
office, and require that the Medical Officers should be apprised of the names 
of the persons empowered to issue medical relief tickets, and that public 
notices should be given of the dispensary arrangements. Delegation of th e 
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power to issue tickets is prohibited, and the tickets should not be signed in 
blank, and might be withdrawn by the issuer if given to other than poor 
persons. Article 7 suggests that Medical Officers might be invited to furnish 
the Guardians with scales of reduced charges for attendance upon, and the 
supply of medicines from their private stock to, persons not in a position to 
pay the usual professional fees. 

(30.) Articles 8 to 13 regulate the voting of the Guardians on questions arising 
under the Medical Charities Act. The method of requisitioning medical 
supplies, the arrangements for the examination of the dispensary books and 
records, and the notices and advertisements of appointment of dispensary 
officers are also laid down. 

(31.) Articles 14 and 15. The prescribed qualifications for a Medical 
Officer are that he or she shall be registered under the Medical Acts, and 
be qualified by law to practise medicine, surgery, and midwifery, and shall 
also possess a certificate of proficiency in vaccination given after instruction 
and examination by a teacher recognised by the Local Government Board, 
and have attained the age of twenty-one years. 

The routine of a Medical Officer’s duties under the Act and Rules em- 
brace attendance upon the sick poor at the dispensary, or the patients’ own 
homes, the performance of vaccination in the prescribed manner at the 
dispensary and vaccination stations, the keeping of the records relating to 
medical relief and vaccination, the submission of the books and registers to 
the Guardians and Medical Inspector for examination, the furnishing of 
periodic returns (half-yearly) to the Local Government Board and the 
Guardians (see Form L, Appendix C), and such other returns as may be 
called for by either body, the requisitioning of medicines at least quarterly, 
and of appliances when required, the forwarding of samples of the drugs for 
analysis, and the exercise of general supervision and control over the com- 
pounder of medicine and midwife (if any). The Medical Officer is enjoined 
to manage the business of his dispensary with due regard to economy con- 
sistent with the proper treatment of the patients, and he is forbidden to demand 
or accept a fee or payment of any kind for his services from any dispensary 
patient. The Medical Relief tickets (dispensary E 1 and visiting E 2 ), Medical 
Relief Register (Form F), Vaccination Register (Form G), are prescribed, 
and also a Report Book (Form 1). (See Appendix C). 

(32.) Articles 16 and 17. A compounder of medicine, if appointed, must be- 
an Apothecary or a Pharmaceutical Chemist, or have been a compounder in 
the Royal Army Medical Corps for not less than four years, and have 
attained the age of twenty-one years. The main duties of this officer are 
to assist the Medical Officer by taking charge of the drugs and making up 
the prescriptions. 

(33.) Articles 18 and 19. A midwife, if appointed, must possess a certificate 
of proficiency in midwifery from a recognised lying-in hospital, or her name 
must be on the roll of the Central Midwives Board, and she must have attained 
the age of 23 years. The duties of this officer are to attend midwifery cases 
either on tickets addressed to herself (Form E 3 , see Appendix C) or on the 
requisition of the Medical Officer. 

A midwife is prohibited under penalty of dismissal from accepting a fee- 
from any patient entitled to medical relief in her District. 

(34.) Article 20 defines the responsibilities and duties of Medical Officers 
and midwives in midwifery cases. 

(35.) Article 21 empowers a Medical Officer to requisition, on his own 
authority, extra professional assistance when he deems such assistance to be 
necessary. The Medical Officer may select any qualified practitioner he 
wishes at the fee fixed under an approved scale, but if the Guardians are not 
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satisfied that the extra assistance was required, they may refer the matter to 
the Local Government Board, whose decision as to the payment of a fee to 
the consultant is final and binding upon all parties. 

(36.) Articles 22 and 25 authorise the Relieving Officer to employ, pending 
the next meeting of the Guardians, a temporary Medical Officer, in the event 
of the incapacity or death of the permanent Medical Officer of the District. 

(37.) Articles 23 and 24 bind the Guardians to pay the temporary Medical 
Officers such reasonable remuneration as the Local Government Board shall 
approve or direct. These Articles also enable the Guardians, with the 
approval of the Local Government Board, to adopt scales of fees for con- 
sultants. The consultant is not entitled to a larger fee than the one 
mentioned in the scale applicable to the class of case in which he was engaged. 
The Guardians cannot make a deduction from a Medical Officer’s salary in 
respect of a consultant’s fee or a payment to a temporary substitute unless 
with the approval of the Local Government Board. 

(38.) Article 26 regulates the sick leave of Medical Officers on the 
Civil Service scale — six months on full pay and six on half pay, and it also 
enables a doctor to retain his post for a further period of six months without 
salary, if there is reasonable hope of his being able to resume active duty. 

(39.) Articles 27 and 28 fix the time of payment of the Dispensary 
Officers’ salaries and fees. The salary is payable quarterly at the end of 
March,. June, September, and December in each year, and up to the date 
■on which the Officer ceases to hold office. An Officer suspended by the 
Guardians and subsequently dismissed by the Local Government Board can 
only be paid salary to the date of suspension. Article 28 also provides 
that each Medical Officer shall be allowed an annual vacation not exceeding 
four weeks. 

(40.) Article 29 provides for the continuance in office of each Dispensary 
Officer until he dies or resigns, or is removed by the Local Government Board, 
or is proved to be insane by evidence which the Local Government Board 
shall deem sufficient. 

(41.) Articles 30 and 31 require the Guardians to maintain the dispensaries 
in good order and condition and with proper supplies of fuel, and to provide 
the necessary Medical Relief and Vaccination Registers, Medical Officers’ 
Report Books, prescribed forms, and stationer}’’. 

(42.) Article 32 provides for the safe custody of the poisonous medicines. 

(43.) Article 33 requires the Clerk of the Union to furnish each Medical 
Officer half-yearly with a statement of the expenses of his Dispensary 
District. 

_ (44.) Article 34 enables the Guardians on sufficient grounds to suspend any 
dispensary officer, and to report the cause to the Local Government Board, 
who after inquiry into the facts may remove the suspension or dismiss the 
Officer, as the circumstances warrant. 

(45.) Article 35 prescribes the forms of contract and bond to be entered 
into by the Guardians for supplies of medicines and medical and surgical 
appliances. 

(46.) Article 36 deals with the taking of annual contracts by the Guardian 
for the supplies of medicines and appliances, and prescribes the condition 
governing recoupment of a moiety of the cost of such supplies. 
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Comments on some of the more 
important points. 

POOR PERSONS. 

(47.) The Act of 1851 conferred the right to free medical advice and medicine 
under its provisions upon the sick poor throughout the country. Poor 
Relief had been limited to the destitute poor, but the Medical Charities Act did 
not mention the word “ destitute,” and substituted instead the somewhat 
indefinite expression “ poor person.” The Statute, moreover, did not furnish 
any criterion whereby to determine who is to be regarded as a poor person, 
and the Dispensary Rules are also necessarily silent on the point. In each 
individual case it is left to the issuer of the ticket to use his discretion 
in deciding this very important question, subject to the power of the 
Guardians as a body to cancel the ticket, if they consider the recipient an 
unfit object for medical relief. 

(48.) The difficulties of this matter present themselves as soon as an attempt 
is made to draw some sort of a containing line round the classes who might 
properly be described as poor persons, and therefore entitled to obtain 
gratuitously the services of the dispensary officers. 

The intentions of the Poor Law Commissioners who reported in 1841 may 
be gathered from the following observations : — 

“ It was obviously the intention of the Legislature in making provision for the medical relief 
of the sick poor in Ireland that those persons only should obtain relief gratuitously who were 
themselves unable to pay for it. It may be impossible always to discriminate between this class 
and the one immediately above it, and in a condition to contribute moderately ; and, under 
existing circumstances it is perhaps right that the latter class should also be supplied with 
gratuitous medical relief, but not so with those persons who are obviously in a condition to pro- 
vide medical aid for themselves and their families.” 


(49.) Whilst there must inevitably be some difference of opinion in fixing 
the precise grades of persons who properly come within the Medical Charities 
system, it will hardly be disputed that we may include in it all the agricul- 
tural labourers, inasmuch as their wages, which average about I Os, a week, are 
not sufficient to enable them to buy the necessary food, clothing, and fuel for 
themselves and their families, pay house rent, and at the same time make 
provision for medical attendance. The unskilled labourers in the towns and 
cities are also unable to maintain themselves and their families and pay the 
doctor out of their wages. Most artizans and their families, domestic and 
outdoor servants, small farmers, and petty tradesmen may also possibly be 
included. 

(50.) In this connection I would refer to a statement which I hand in 
(Appendix D) bearing on the wages and food of labourers and artizans in 
Dublin. The information therein was collected by Mr. C. D. La Touche and 
myself with the active assistance and co-operation of Captain C. Plunkett 
Greene ; and, although I do not wish to draw any very definite conclusions 
from the figures, still I think they go to show that unskilled town labourers 
and even many of the artizan class can ill afford to pay for medical attendance. 


(51.) The circumstances of petty shopkeepers, country tradesmen, and 
small farmers fluctuate considerably from year to year, so that it would at all 
times be hazardous, in the absence of some other special provision on their 
behalf, to exclude directly even these classes from gratuitous medical relief in 
cases of accident or other serious illness. The actual resources of the individual 
applicant must be taken into account, as well as the fees of the doctors for 
attendance and supplying the necessary drugs and appliances 
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(52.) I he Local Government Board, being aware that the amount of the 
fee of the doctor was at least one important element in deciding whether 
particular individuals could, or could not, pay for medical aid, inserted the 
following provision in the Dispensary Rules issued by them in 1899 : — 

“ In 01, d er t0 enable Guardians, Wardens, and Relieving Officers to be in a better position 
to judge whether an applicant for medical relief is a ‘ poor person,’ the Board of Guardians may 
invite each ot their Medical Officers to furnish, in writing, a scale of charges for attendance 
upon persons whose circumstances would not admit of their paying the doctor’s usual fees, and 
a copy of every such scale of fees, if furnished to the Board of Guardians, shall be supplied by 
the Clerk of the Union to each Guardian of the Union, and to each of the Wardens and Re- 
lieving Officers connected with the Medical Officer’s district. Any such scale of fees shall be 
regarded as operative until withdrawn by the Medical Officer.” 

(53.) This suggestion received much attention when first put forward, and 
m quite_ a number of Unions it was taken up by the Guardians, who requested 
the Medical Officers to submit lists of modified fees to be charged to persons 
in moderate circumstances. The following may be taken as tvpical scales : 

(I .) Small farmers (10 acres and under), tradesmen, police pensioners,, 
and small dealers, inside three miles, single visit, 5s., every subse- 
quent visit, 2s. 6d. ; outside three miles, single visit, 10s., every 
subsequent visit, 5s. Night visits (9 p.m. to 6 a.m.), double fees. 
Midwifery fee, £1. 

(2.) 3s. 6cl. and 7s. 6d, first visit for poor persons, and Is. for subsequent 
visits. Midwifery fees, 5s., 7s. 6 d., and 10s. 

(54.) It is hardly possible to know to what extent exactly the existence of 
these scales, where adopted, has influenced Guardians and Wardens to refuse 
tickets to persons who could pay the reduced fees, or what effect the scales 
have had in deterring applications for medical relief. There can be no question 
that the old customary guinea fee as charged by medical men in Ireland has 
thrown numbers upon the dispensary medical relief who would willingly have 
paid smaller fees. I understand that now in many parts of the country 
medical men do not exact the £1 Is. fee from all their patients, but there is 
no security against a fee of that amount being demanded for the first visit. 
The several subsequent visits are not charged for to patients not in good 
circumstances, and it frequently happens that the Doctor, when he finds the 
people are poor, makes no charge for his services. The probability or possi- 
bility of a doctor charging or demanding from his private patient a fee of 
£1 Is. for visiting him has, however, to be reckoned with in Ireland. 

(55.) The willingness of medical men to furnish scales of small charges for 
medical attendance shows a tendency on their part, in some Unions at least, 
to take the smaller fees, and by doing so to place their services within the 
reach of persons who otherwise would be obliged to have recourse to the Poor 
Law. The concession, too, appears to pave the way towards the establish- 
ing of something in the nature of Provident Dispensaries or Sickness In- 
surance for people who; while not affluent, still desire to be outside and 
independent of Poor Law dispensary relief. 


POWER TO ISSUE MEDICAL RELIEF TICKETS. 

(56.) The distribution of the tickets in each Dispensary District is assigned 
by law to all the Guardians of the Union, and also to the Relieving Officer or 
Relieving Officers acting. in the Dispensary District, and the Local Wardens 
appointed .by the Guardians for the express purpose of affording increased 
opportunities to the poor to obtain the tickets. 

Five is the average number of Dispensary Medical Officers for each 
^ re ^ an A Selecting at hazard four typical rural Unions, with a 
s an of five Medical Officers each, it was found that there were fifty Guardians 
a Union and three Relieving Officers, and in addition ten Wardens for each 
Dispensary. District, which would make an average of over sixty persons 
entitled to issue medical relief tickets in the Dispensary District of each of 
the five Medical Officers. 

B 
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(57.) A wide discretion as to who is, or is not, a fit object for free medical aid 
must of necessity be entrusted to the persons authorized to issue the tickets. 
That the discretion would be exercised with any degree of uniformity, even in 
the same Dispensary District, can hardly be expected, considering the range of 
persons entrusted with the power to issue the tickets, and that . abuse results 
in consequence is, under the circumstances, a matter of no surprise. 

The facility with which these relief tickets can be procured leads to a great 
demand for them and inflicts serious loss on Medical Officers. The remedy lies, 
I consider, in having the issue of the tickets placed solely in the hands of the 
Relieving Officers and other paid officials, whose business it would be to 
make searching investigation into the circumstances of the applicants. The 
Constabulary might also issue the tickets. 

(58.) The organization of Provident Dispensaries or Sickness Insurance 
Funds for the classes of persons who could afford to pay moderately but not 
the full fees for medical attendance and medicines is now urgently required, 
unless, indeed, it is conceded that any ordinary member of the community 
with fair means who applies may be granted medical relief at the cost of the 
ratepayers. 

(59.) I submit a report on Tuberculosis (see Appendix E.) made recently 
to the Local Government Board by Professor Me Ween ey, in which he inci- 
dentally refers to a system of workers’ insurance against accident, sickness, 
invalidity, and old age which is in operation in Germany. Under this system 
it appears that the invalided workman, in return for payments made towards 
insurance, is placed in a position to demand, not as a favour but as a right, 
the medical succour, hospital treatment, nursing, and nourishment required 
for his restoration to health, without loss of civic rights or social status. 

(60.) The information given is not sufficient to enable one to judge how far 
such a system might be made applicable to Ireland. The matter is, however, 
worth investigating, as it might possibly result, if suitable, in effecting two 
objects — (1) to enable us to curtail the too free use of dispensary medical 
relief and keep it entirely for those persons who cannot afford themselves to 
make any payment ; (2)" to provide what is much required in Ireland, namely, 
a system by which persons who would pay a trifling amount weekly or 
monthly, for medical aid from their small incomes, should be placed, like the 
German workmen, in a position to obtain in return the best possible medical 
advice, nursing, and general medical care and treatment. 

The artizan, small trader, and small farmer in Ireland are exceptionally 
badly off in this respect, as there are practically no clubs or provident dis- 
pensaries, and there is nothing between the Poor Laws and an expensive 
private patient system. In the country districts, too, there are no private 
hospitals, and in many cases the county infirmaries are so distant as to be 
useless to a large percentage of the rural population so far as affording them 
medical aid. 


DISPENSARY DISTRICTS. 

(61.) Dispensary districts were formed under the Act of 1851, between 
the 30th December, 1851, and the 27th May, 1852, out of the 163 Unions 
then in existence by the grouping of the 3,438 Electoral Divisions contained 
in the Unions into 72 7 dispensary districts of sufficient extent and population 
as laid down in Section 6 of the Act. The average area then of a Union was 
124,818 statute acres, and the average population was 40,196. The average 
area for each of the 727 dispensary districts was 27,985 statute acres, and the 
average population was 9,012. The authorized staff consisted of 776 Medical 
Officers, 3S Apothecaries, and 10 Midwives. 

(62.) Changes in the dispensary districts have been made from time to time 
to meet altered local circumstances, but the total number of districts is now 
only 740 or 13 more than it was in 1852. 
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(63.) Four Unions were dissolved since 1851, and the number now stands 
at 159. The average area for each of the present Unions is 127,958 statute 
acres, and the average population is 28,043. The average area for each of 
the 740 dispensary districts is 27,494 statute acres, and the average population 
is 6,025. The authorised staff now consists of 807 Medical Officers, 47 
Compounders of Medicine, and 640 Midwives. 

(64.) The population of Ireland in 1851 stood at 6,551,970, and in 1901 at 
4,458,775. 

(65.) The average area in charge of each of the 807 Medical Officers is 
25,211 statute acres, and the average population 5,525. In the County 
Boroughs each Medical Officer has an area of 620 statute acres under his 
charge and a population of 16,750. The areas vary considerably in the rural 
dispensary districts. The largest sized rural dispensary district in Ireland in 
the charge of a Medical Officer has an area of 79,742 acres (124£ square miles), 
and a population of 4,762. 


OFFICERS OF DISPENSARY DISTRICTS. 

(66.) The officers appointed for the dispensary districts in pursuance of the 
orders under seal of the Local Government Board, are the medical officers, 
the compounders of medicine, and the mid wives. Officers of the three classes 
were employed in connection with the earlier dispensaries, the mid wives, no 
doubt, to a very limited extent. 

In recent years, however, the Local Government Board, whenever 
occasion arose, pressed the Guardians to appoint midwives for their dispensary 
districts. 

Appointments. 

(67,) The bulk of the persons who had been in possession in 1851 of the 
Medical Offices of the earlier dispensaries were installed under the new 
system. Some additional appointments were then also made and vacancies 
have since been filled up from time to time as they occurred, and where 
necessary new posts have been created. 

(68.) The selection of the Dispensary Officer is now vested in the Board of 
Guardians, subject to ratification bv the Local Government Board, to whom 
the appointment must be reported for sanction. A fortnight’s notice, at least, 
of the intention to make an appointment must be given by the Guardians 
and recorded upon their Minutes, and an advertisement must be published by 
their direction at least ten days before the date of election in some newspaper 
circulating in the locality inviting applications. The candidate who receives a 
majority of the votes of the Guardians present and voting is declared elected. 


Salaries. 

(69.) The total salaries paid to the permanent Medical Officers amounted in 
the year ended March, 1906, to £93,462, or about £116 each to the 807 officers. 
The payment for temporary medical services amounted to £13,359, or an 
average of £16 10s. for the substitute of each Medical Officer. The salaries 
are fixed by the Boards of Guardians, but are subject to sanction and 
regulation by the Local Government Board. 

The average salary of a Compounder of Medicine is £75 a year and a Mid- 
wife £25 a year. 

B 2 
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The claims of Medical Officers for increased remuneration have recently 
been receiving more sympathetic consideration than they did formerly, and 
graded scales of improved salaries have been adopted for them in thirty-six 
out of the 159 Unions during the past two years. I beg reference to my 
observations on the subject of salaries at pages 178 to 182 of Appendix F. 


Duties. 

(70.) I have sketched in paragraphs 31, 32, and 33 the duties which 
ordinarily devolve upon Medical Officers, Compounders, and Midwives. 

(71.) The clerical duties of Medical Officers have been reduced to the 
smallest possible dimensions consistent with the keeping of a record of 
essential matters, and forms have been introduced when at all feasible to 
facilitate the work. (See forms in Appendix C.) 

(72.) The first annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners under the 
Act of 1851 contained a summary of the number of cases in which medical 
relief was afforded from the period of the opening of the respective dispen- 
saries to the 30th September, 1852. In the second annual Report will be 
found the figures in regard to the operations for a complete year — that ended 
on the 30th September, 1853 ; and the total number of new cases for that 
year was 690,411 ; the total number of vaccinations was 43,332; the total 
number of dangerous lunatics certified was 480 ; and the total amount of the 
salaries of Medical Officers and temporary Medical Officers under Section 8 of 
the Act was £56,966. Beginning with the year ended the 30th September, 
1853, the subjoined statement shows the number of cases in which medical 
relief was afforded in Ireland during the decades 1853 to 1862, 1863 to 1872, 
1873 to 1882, 1883 to 1892, and 1893 to 1902, the number of vaccinations 
performed at the dispensary and vaccination stations during these decades, the 
number of dangerous lunatics examined and certified by the Medical Officers, 
and the total amounts paid as salaries to Medical Officers and temporary 
Medical Officers under Section 8 of the Act. 


Statement. 


Decades and years. 

Total Number 
of New Cases in 
the periods. 

Total Number 

of Vaccinations 

lor the periods. 

Total Number 
of Dangerous 
Lunatics certified 
during^the 

Total amount ol 
Salaries of Medical 
Officers and temporary 
Medical Officers, 
under Section 8 of the 
Act, for the periods 
(exclusive of Sanitary 
Salaries and 
Vaccination, Lunacy, 
and Registration 
Fees). 

Decade. 

1853 to 1862, . 

7,542,429 

757,692 

5,040 

£ 

618,838 

1863 to 1872, . 

7,935,133 

1,590,018 

6,561 

740,290 

1873 to 1882, . 

6,699,791 

1,302,132 

11,002 

874,409 

1883 to 1892, . 

5,856,355 

950,945 

17,023 

899,792 

1893 to 1902, . 

5,966,579 

1,023.578 

21,354 

949,880 

Y ear. 

Year ended September, 1853, 

690,411 

43,332 

480 

56,966 

Year ended March, 1906, 

623,311 

86,448 

2,125 

106,821 

Year ended March, 1907, 

654,877 

83,736 

2,079 

111,759 


Sick Leave. 

(73.) Although prolonged sick leave under Article 26 of the Dispensary 
Rules should only be granted in a case where a reasonable hope is entertained 
of the Medical Officer’s being able to resume the discharge of his duties, still the 
universal practice of the Boards of Guardians is to grant the lull term. In 
this respect the Medical Officers are in a somewhat better position than the 
Civil Servants. 
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Vacation. 

(74.) The Local Government Board had been approached from time to 
time, for several years previous to 1899, by deputations, who invariably pleaded 
the urgent need of securing to Medical Officers an annual vacation. The 
reasonableness of the proposal, and the fact that it was generally approved, 
caused the Board to note the matter as one to be dealt with at the first 
opportunity. The necessity for revising the Dispensary Buies, owing to the 
alteration in the Law made by Section 30 of the Local Government (Ireland) 
Act, 1898, afforded the requisite opportunity, and provision was made 
accordingly by Article 28 of the General Order of February, 1899, for an 
annual vacation, not exceeding four weeks, for each Medical Officer. 

(75.) There was considerable objection made to the new regulation by 
certain Boards of Guardians, mainly on the ground that the entire cost of the 
medical officers’ substitutes fell on the local rates, but this complaint was 
subsequently met by the Legislature (Section 5 (i. ) of the Local Government 
(Ireland) Act, 1902), authorising recoupment out of the Local Taxation 
(Ireland) Account of one-half of the remuneration paid by Guardians, with 
the approval of the Local Government Board, to the medical practitioners 
employed as substitutes for the Poor Law Medical Officers, duiung the absence 
from duty of these officers on vacation. The concession of recoupment 
influenced favourably a large number of those Boards of Guardians who had 
not up to then granted the full term of four weeks’ vacation to their medical 
officers. 

In 137 Unions the Guardians, during the year 1906, paid the remuneration 
of the substitutes for the full period of four weeks, in ten Unions for three 
weeks, and in the 12 other Unions for a fortnight. 

(76.) A Court of La\v has decided that the grant of a fortnight’s vacation 
instead of four weeks’ was a compliance by the Guardians with the 
requirements of the Rule. 

Superannuation. 

(77.) The Medical Officers, compounders of medicine, and midwives, although 
technically not whole time officers, are eligible for superannuation under the 
Union Officers (Ireland) Superannuation Acts as applied by the Medical 
Officers Superannuation Act (Ireland) 1869 (See Appendix A). The Boards 
of Guardians are empowered under the Acts, subject to the consent of the 
Local Government Board, to grant, payable out of the Union Funds, without 
contribution thereto out of any moneys voted by Parliament, superannuation 
allowances to the Dispensary Officers who become incapacitated for duty, owing 
to permanent infirmity of mind or body, or to old age— that is, being over 
60 years of age. In this latter event the Dispensary Officer must have served 
at least 20 years as a Union officer. 

The pension cannot exceed in any case two-thirds of the Officer’s salary and 
emoluments. Vaccination and registration fees, and fees for the examination 
of alleged dangerous lunatics are the Medical Officers’ pensionable emoluments. 

Section 118 of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, conferred aright 
to superannuation upon such of the Medical Officers as on 25th March, 1899, 
had then the 20 years’ service, and had attained the age of 60 years. 

(78.) The Local Government Board in 1881 intimated to Boards of 
Guardians throughout the country, that after the date of their circular letter 
they would, in giving their consent to superannuation allowances to Union 
Officers, be governed, as far as circumstances permitted, by the rules applicable 
to. the superannuation of Civil Servants, and that, in the opinion of the Board, 
the amount which might properly be awarded to an Officer who had served 
with efficiency for ten years and upwards, and under eleven years, would be 
an annual sum equal to ten-sixtieths of his salary and emoluments, with an 
addition of one-sixtieth in respect of each additional year of service until a 
maximum of forty-sixtieths, or two-thirds, was reached. 

A number of years, not exceeding ten, might be added for the purpose of 
computation, — provided that, with the additional years, the pension did not 
exceed the maximum of two-thirds of salary and emoluments. 
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(79.) The refusal to grant a pension on retirement to a Medical Officer is 
a rare occurrence, still cases of the kind turn up from time to time, and 
the fear of refusal always entails much hardship on old officials, who are 
forced to cling to their posts, although weakened by age for the active 
discharge of their duties. The Local Government Board would be glad to 
see a general agreement in favour of making Section 118 of the Local 
Government (Ireland) Act applicable to all Dispensary Officers, who, in due 
course, would become qualified for pensions under the existing law. My 
views, however, on the subject of the pay, promotion, and superannuation 
of Medical Officers are given fully in Appendix F. 


RECOUPMENT OUT OF THE LOCAL TAXATION (IRELAND) 
ACCOUNT. 

(80.) The salaries in full of the Medical Officers, and also the cost of 
medicines, and the other local incidental charges of the dispensaries, were 
defrayed out of the poor rates by the several Boards of Guardians from the 
inception of the system of medical relief under the Act of 1851, up to the 
year 1867. 

(81.) Parliament then followed the English precedent and voted a grant-in- 
aid out of which recoupment was made to the Guardians to the extent of — 

(1.) One half the salaries of the Medical Officers and Apothecaries 
(Workhouse and Dispensary) ; 

(2.) One half the cost of the medicines and medical and surgical 
appliances (exclusive of the cost of stimulants) ; 

(3.) The entire salaries of the Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses of 
the Workhouses (exclusive of the cost of rations). 

The Parliamentary grant-in-aid was renewed annually from 1867 up to the 
year ended the 31st March, 1899. 

(82.) Section 58 of the Local Government (Ireland) Act,' 1898, abolished 
the Parliamentary grants, and in lieu enacted that recoupment should be made 
out of a fund forming portion of the Local Taxation (Ireland) Account to the 
extent of ; — 

(1.) One half the salaries of the Medical Officers ; 

(2.) One half the salary of one Trained Nurse for each Workhouse ; 

(3.) The whole cf the salaries of the Workhouse Schoolmasters and 
Schoolmistresses ; 

(4.) One half the cost of the medicines and medical and surgical 
appliances, provided in accordance with the prescribed conditions. 

(83.) The revenue set aside to meet the various charges on this particular 
fund consists of (1) the proceeds of the Local Taxation Licences, and (2) a 
contribution annually of £79,000 from the Exchequer ; and Sub-Section 5 of 
the Section in question enacts that, in the event of the fund thus created 
being insufficient to meet the sums payable thereout, “ those sums shall be 
proportionately abated.” 

(84.) Without anj r increase in the sources of revenue, additional burdens 
were placed upon the fund by Section 5 of the Local Government Act of 1 902, 
which authorised refunds to Boards of Guardians of a moiety of the remunera- 
tion of the temporary substitutes for the Poor Law Medical Officers aud the 
Workhouse Trained Nurses when on vacation. 

(85.) Section 6, however, of this latter Act provided that the sum recouped 
for each Union in the local financial year ended the 31st March, 1902, in 
respect of the four groups of medical and educational expenditure specified in 
paragraph (82) should not be exceeded. Savings under one sub-head would, 
however, be available to meet excesses under other sub-heads. 
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(86.) Very strong protests have been made by the Boards of Guardians and 
the Medical Officers and their Associations over the whole country against 
this limitation. The Union funds, of course, suffer if the Guardians vote 
increases of salary to their Medical Officers, and recoupment cannot as formerly 
be allowed to the full extent of the one-half of the total increased salaries. 

(87.) The object of the limitation, no doubt, was ■ to ensure that the 
Account would continue solvent, and that the grants-in-aid intended for all 
the Unions alike would not be unduly absorbed by the richer and more pro- 
gressive Unions to the detriment of the poorer ones. A saving* has been effected 
out of the fund, and I presume it will be eventually devoted to the purposes 
for which it was originally intended, namely — to meet the natural increase 
in the expense of providing for the Medical and Educational Expenditure 
under the Poor Relief Acts. 

(88.) The Medical Officers’ salaries, I may incidentally remark, had not 
been altered or increased in a very considerable number of the Unions for 
quite a generation, notwithstanding the vast changes that had taken place 
during the time in the social and economic conditions of the people. 

(89.) The State had borne a moiety in full of the Medical Officers’ salaries 
from 1867 up to the year 1902. Parliament then fixed arbitrarily upon the 
recoupment of the latter year as representing the high water mark of its 
contribution, instead of making the necessary arrangements for continuing its 
financial assistance on the terms adopted in 1867. 

EMPLOYMENT OF CONSULTANTS. 

(90.) The Rule authorising a Medical Officer to obtain the assistance of 
another Practitioner was first promulgated in 1896, and was based upon a 
decision of the High Court. That Rule rendered it necessary that the nearest 
medical man should be requisitioned through the Relieving Officer, or in 
circumstances of urgency by the Medical Officer himself. This procedure was 
modified in 1899, and the Medical Officer was then enabled to select his own 
consultant, and the Guardians were at the same time safeguarded against 
demands for excessive fees. 

The scale of fees in each Union has been adopted after conference between 
the Guardians and the Medical Officers, as owing to local diversities, a uniform 
scale was not prescribed. The scale usually provides for payment of larger 
fees for consultations in the night time than by day, and the fees are also 
higher for midwifery and surgical operations than for the ordinary con- 
sultations. Separate allowances are sometimes made for travelling, but 
generally the fee is inclusive of all charges. 

(91.) The following are typical approved scales under Article 23 : — 

(1.) £1 Is. by day; £2 2s. by night in consultation cases ; £2 2s. by day 
and £3 3s. by night in midwifery cases ; £2 2s. for all cases in 
which an anaesthetic is used. 

(2.) Consultations, £l Is. by day and £2 2s. by night ; midwifery cases, 
£2 2s. for cases not involving a longer delay than six hours ; for 
every additional six hours, £1 Is. Surgical eases, £2 2s. ; 
requiring administration of an anaesthetic, £1 Is. extra. In all cases, 
if distance exceeds five miles, Is. per mile to be allowed, to count 
from doctor’s residence, provided 10s. is not exceeded 

TEMPORARY MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

(92.) The Guardians allow remuneration to temporary Medical Officers at 
the rate current in the particular Union, which rate varies from £2 2s. in some 
Districts in the North of Ireland to £4 4s. a week in the East, South, and 
West,— the latter being the amount recommended by the Irish Medical 

* Since Dr, Stafford gave evidence he finds that the saving referred to has been drawn upon to 
meet increased charges in respect of the accommodation and maintenance of limatics, and that the 
surplus now is trifiling, if any. 
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Association and adopted by its members. Demur is made sometimes to the 
payment of the substitute out of the Union Funds when the Medical Officer is 
absent at Court as a witness on behalf of the Crown, or in a private law-suit. 
The fee paid by the Crown* does not, it is contended, enable the Medical Officer 
to pay his substitute and at the same time afford him reasonable remuneration. 
In the private law case the Medical Officer can, however, make his own terms 
and provides and pays his substitute, if so required, bjr the Guardians. 

LUNATICS. 

(93.) The duty devolved upon the Dispensary Medical Officers, under the Act 
of 1851, of examining and certifying without extra fee as to the mental condi- 
tion of alleged dangerous lunatics brought before Magistrates with a view to 
committal to the Asylums. The duty still vests in the Medical Officers, and 
their certificates can alone be accepted in the committal of such patients. 
The Justices are, however, now empowered by Section 14 of the Act 38 and 
39 Vic., c. 67, to order a fee to the Medical Officer for his services and ex- 
penses in each case, such fee with the other incidental expenses of the examina- 
tion not to exceed £2 on the whole. The total payments by the Guardians 
under this head in the year ended the 31st March, 1906, amounted to the sum of 
£3,266, or £4 for each of the 807 Medical Officers. 

VACCINATION. 

(94.) The Compulsory Vaccination Acts now in force in Ireland are 
21 and 22 Vic., cap. 64. 

26 and 27 Vic., cap. 52. 

31 and 32 Vic., cap. 87. 

42 and 43 Vic., cap. 70. 

Section 147 of the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, also makes provision 
as to vaccination. (See Appendix A.) 

The local administration of the code is cast upon the Boards of Guardians. 

(95.) The Medical Officers were required under the Act of 1851 to vaccinate 
without extra fee all persons who might come to them for the purpose at the 
dispensaries. Under the subsequent enactments the appointment of vacci- 
nation stations in addition to the dispensaries was authorised, and the 
Medical Officers became entitled to fees from the Guardians calculated at 2s. a 
case for their services. 

(96.) The operation of vaccination must be carried out in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Local Government Board — that is to say, the Medical 
Officers must, in all ordinary cases of primary vaccination, aim at producing 
four separate good-sized vesicles. Three months is the age limit within which 
children should be vaccinated. 

The amount paid as fees in the year ended March, 1906, was £10,169. 
The total number of successful primary vaccinations registered for the year 
1905 was 89,394, the number of deaths of urivaccinated children under 
three months of age was 5,795, and the total births for the year were 
102,870. The figures for 1906 are not yet available. 

(97.) On the whole, the Vaccination Acts are wonderfully well complied 
with in Ireland. The people, mindful of former ravages of small-pox, and 
believing implicitly in. the efficacy of vaccination, present their children for 
the operation without much difficulty when noticed to do so by the Relieving 
Officers. 


* 8 ''ale of fees to Doctors as witnesses at Assizes ancl Quarter Sessions on behalf of the Crown. 
The allowance to a Doctor residing in the town or immediate neighbourhood in which the trial 
takes place should be one guinea, and if detained in Court more than three hours an additional 
guinea. When summoned to attend as a witness in any other town the allowance should be two- 
guineas for every day he is necessarily detained from home, and a night allowance of 10s. and first- 
class railway fare. Day to be reckoned from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
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(98.) I should, however, welcome as an addition to the existing law some 
provision to guard against vaccinations being inefficiently or insufficiently 
performed by private medical practitioners, as I consider that persons who 
themselves pay for the operation should receive, even if reluctant, a like 
measure of protection against small-pox to that now afforded to the children 
of the poor at the dispensary and vaccination stations. 


(99.) I he object of vaccination being as much, or more, to safeguard the 
community as the individual against a dangerous infectious disease, and in this 
way to promote the public health, it appears to me that the enforcement of 
the law ought to fall more properly within the sphere of functions of Sanitary 
Authorities than of Boards of Guardians. 


(100.) I he vaccination or re-vaccination in their own homes of persons who 
had been in contact with small-pox patients is clearly a measure of sanitary 
precaution, and not a duty properly connected with a system of Poor Law 
Dispensary relief. 

(101.) A change from the Guardians to the Sanitary Authorities would 
remove some difficulties that have arisen in the administration of the 
vaccination Law— for instance, it would solve the question of the payment of 
fees where the vaccinations were not performed at the dispensary or 
Vaccination stations (see decision of the Court of King’s Bench in the case of 
Dr. O Sullivan v. The Guardians of the Donegal Union), and would facilitate 
the taking. of legal proceedings for recovery of penalties in urban districts 
when vaccination orders made in pursuance of Section 147 of the Public 
Health Act had not been obeyed. 


MEDICINES. 

(102.) In July, 1852, the Poor Law Commissioners issued lists of the 
medicines and surgical instruments which they considered should be provided 
at the cost of the ratepayers for dispensary use. Drugs and appliances not 
included in the Commissioners’ lists could also be procured on the special 
requisitions of the Medical Officers. The lists were from time to time revised 
and enlarged, but the extra articles ordered were always numerous and 
varied, and depended largely on the views of individual Medical Officers 

Annual contracts were entered into for the supplies. In the tender form 
it was necessary to quote a price for each item, and if tenders were skilfully 
drawn up, the Guardians had much difficulty in deciding which one offered 
the best terms. 

(103.) Power was given to the Local Government Board under the Local 
Government Act of 1898 to prescribe the conditions of the contracts and the 
recoupment. The contracts are now entered into about the middle of March, 
m each year, and run for twelve months, beginning on the 1st April. 

(104.) The Local Government Board publish annually, early in February, 
a form of tender, containing a prescribed list of authorised drugs and other 
requisites, with a statement of the prescribed price of each article, and a tender 
form and prescribed list of medical and surgical appliances, with a statement 
also of the prescribed prices. 

(105.) There are blank spaces in the tender forms in which the persons 
tendering state the percentage of abatement they are prepared to give off 
the gross cost of the articles purchased during the year calculated at the 
prescribed prices. 

(106.) The Guardians are bound to accept the lowest tender, or forfeit 
lecoupment, unless the Local Government Board, on their application 
approve of the acceptance of a tender other than the lowest. 
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(107,) Persons to be eligible to bold the contracts, should be either 
manufacturers, or recognised dealers keeping in stock a full assortment 
of the articles on the prescribed list or lists. 

(108.) Samples should be analysed from each quarterly consignment of drugs 
by the County or other approved Analyst, and in the absence of the Analysts’ 
certificates recoupment is not granted and the entire cost of the supply falls 
on the Union Funds. The Analysts are required to call special attention to 
any disagreement between samples and the standards, and the Local 
Government Board thereupon advise whether the supply should be rejected 
or not as the circumstances warrant, and the facts if adverse are recorded 
against the Contractor, 

(109.) Where the expenditure of a Board of Guardians is excessive in any 
financial half-year, either for medicines or appliances, and is so declared by 
the Local Government Board after inquiry, and having regard to the nature 
and number of the cases attended, recoupment is refused on the amount 
declared to be excessive. 

(110.) I hand in copies* of the current prescribed lists of medicines and 
medical and surgical appliances, also a copy* of a schedule of standards 
for certain pharmacopceial preparations referred to in the medicine list, 
which schedule was issued by the Local Government Board and is binding 
as part of the contract. The compilation of the standard was undertaken 
owing to the want of definite figures in the pharmacopoeia for the various 
important drugs enumerated in the schedule. 

(111.) The total cost of the medicines and appliances for the dispensaries in 
the year ended the 31st March, 1906, amounted to the sum of £17,625, or a 
reduction of £5,995 from' the expenditure of £23,620 incurred by the 
Guardians in the year 1898, under the old system of tenders. 

(112.) In drawing up the first prescribed lists under the Act of 1898, the 
Local Government Board received most valuable assistance from a Joint 
Committee of the Irish Royal Colleges, of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
similarly in 1904, when an exhaustive revision of the lists was undertaken. 

DISPENSARY RESIDENCE. 

(113.) The Act authorizing the subsidies to the earlier dispensaries 
required each Medical Officer to reside at or within five statute miles of 
his dispensary, but the Medical Charities Act of 1851 contemplated that 
residence in a central and convenient place within the dispensary district was 
a vital condition of the appointment. Suitable premises, either for 
dispensaries or medical officers’ residences, were not generally available, more 
especially in the rural districts, and the Guardians were not empowered to 
borrow money for the purpose of erecting the necessary buildings until the 
year 1879. 

(114.) Since then loans can be obtained from the Commissioners of Public 
Woi'ks under the Dispensary Houses (Ireland) Act (42 and 43 Vic., cap. 25), 
and up to the 3 1st March, 1906, 152 dispensaries and 132 medical officers’ resi- 
dences had been erected, and 7 dispensaries and 10 residences taken on lease, 
involving a total expenditure amounting to £177,794 in the case of the new 
buildings, and £1,508 in the case of the premises taken on lease. 


(115.) The loans are now granted on the following terms : — 


Period of Repayment. 
Not exceeding 20 years 


Rate of Interest. 
3^ per cent, per annum. 


30 „ - 3| 


40 „ - 4 

50 „ - 41 


* Not printed in Appendix. 
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(116.) The average rent charged by the Guardians to the Medical Officers 
for the use of the residences is £21 7s. a year. The Medical Officer is hound 
(Dispensary Buies, Article 15, paragraph xxii.), to occupy the dispensary 
residence and to pay such reasonable rent for its use as the Guardians, with 
the approval of the Local Government Board, shall determine. 

The Dispensary Houses Act is merely permissive, and there are still a vast 
number of remote districts where dispensaries and dispensary residences are 
urgently needed. 


CERTIFYING SURGEON UNDER THE FACTORY AND 
WORKSHOP ACT (41 Vic., c. 16, Secs. 71 and 74). 

(117.) Where there is no certifying surgeon resident within three miles of a 
factory or workshop, the Poor Law Medical Officer is required to act a c the 
certifying surgeon. The small fees given have occasioned some discontent 
amongst Dispensary Medical Officers. 

In the absence of agreement as to the remuneration, the fees are on the 
following scale ; — 

When the examination is at a factory or") 2s. 6d. for each visit, and J Qd. 
workshop not exceeding one mile from the |> for each person after the first 
surgeon's residence. J five examined at that visit. 

When the examination is at a factory') The above fees, and an addition 
or workshop more than one mile from the J> of 6d. for each complete half-mile 
surgeon’s residence. J over and above the mile. 


When the examination is not at the' 
factory or workshop, but at the residence 
of the surgeon or at some place appointed 
by the surgeon for the purpose, and which !> 
place, as well as the day and hour ap- 
pointed for the purpose, shall be published 
in the prescribed manner. 


6d. for each person examined. 


(118.) Medical Officers of Health in Ireland are now bound under the Act 
of 1901 to make inspections of factories and workshops and furnish an annual 
report to the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 


REGISTRAR OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 

(119.) The Dispensary Medical Officer is entitled, in pursuance of Section 
23 of 26 Vic., c. 11, to the appointment of Registrar of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages for his Dispensary District, if he thinks fit to accept the office. 


(120;) The fees are statutory— Is. each for births and deaths, and 6d. each 
for marriages, and are payable by the Guardians. 

(121.) The Registrar obtains additional payments for furnishing copies of 
birth, &c. , certificates, or making alterations in the registry so as to rectify 
errors, and also when the registration has been delayed beyond the prescribed 
time. 

The income from this source is considerable in the cities, but is very 
trifling in the Rural Districts where the population is small. 


Sanitary Authorities and their 
Officers. 

(122.) Under the Public Health Act of 1874, Sanitary Authorities (Urban 
and Rural) were set up in Ireland, — the Corporations for the Cities, the Town 
or Township Commissioners for the populous Municipal Towns, and the 
Boards of Guardians for the remainder of the country. 

C 2 
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(123). In accordance with the provisions of the Local Government Act oi 
1898, the Rural Sanitary Authorities are now styled District Councils. There 
are 213 of these bodies in the 159 Unions. 

(124.) A Rural District Councillor is elected for his division by the votes of 
the persons upon the Local Government Register, which list includes the 
Parliamentary Register, and a Supplement with the names of peers and 
women. 

(125.) The Councillor must be a local government elector, or have resided in 
the district for the whole of the twelve months preceding his election, and in 
virtue of his position of Rural Councillor he is also a Guadian of the Union. 

(126.) Where a County Borough, or a Corporate City, or an Urban District 
is included in a Union, the Local Government electors of such County Borough, 
or City, or Urban District, elect Guardians for their several wards or divisions 
to be members of the Board of Guardians of the Union. 

(127.) The Public Health Act of 1874 and the Consolidating Act of 1878 
(41 & 42 Vie., cap. 52, section xi.), enacted that the Medical Officers of the 
several Dispensary Districts should be also Medical Officers of Health for the 
areas of their respective Districts. The additional salaries for the sanitary 
duties average about £19 a year for each Medical Officer of Health, and are 
now paid in pursuance of the Local Government Act of 1898 by the 
Corporations and Urban and Rural District Councils, and a moiety of the 
approved salaries is recouped out of the Local Taxation Account in continua- 
tion of the former arrangement under which recoupment was made from a 
Parliamentary Grant. 

(128.) The duties of Medical Officers of Health under the Sanitary Order 
of 1900 (see Appendix C), include the making of inquiries into the origin, 
cause, and distribution of outbreaks of diseases in their districts, the reporting- 
such outbreaks to the sanitary authorities and the Local Government Board, 
and the taking, advising, and directing such measures for the prevention ot 
the spread of the diseases as are authorised by law. These officers also 
investigate the local conditions injurious to the public health, such as defective 
water supplies or sewerage systems, or the existence of nuisances, and advise 
the sanitary authorities in the matters, and likewise in reference to the 
framing and working of sanitary bye-laws. The Order also indicates the 
further subjects upon which the medical officers should report or advise, and 
the steps to be taken by them to prevent the sale of diseased, or unsound, or 
unwholesome food. 

(129.) The Local Government Board have the same powers with regard to 
the qualification, appointment, duties, regulation of salary and tenure of office 
of every Officer of Health as they have in the case of the Medical Officers of 
Dispensary Districts. The local Councils may, with the consent of the Local 
Government Board, grant superannuation to the Medical Officers of Health. 


(130.) The Councils or Corporations of the County Boroughs appoint 
Medical Superintendent Officers of Health to supervise the Medical Officers of 
Health and Sanitary Sub-Officers and perform the duties prescribed in the 
Sanitary Order. The Urban and Rural District Councils have the power 
also to elect Medical Superintendent Officers of Health, but they have only 
made the appointments in very few instances. 


(131.) The Relieving Officers of the Poor Law Unions are almost, without 
. exception, the sanitary sub-officers in the rural areas, and they add a 
further link in the intimate chain of connection in the rural districts of Ireland 
between Poor Relief and Sanitary Administration. 
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Conclusions. 


(132.) I submit a memorandum (Appendix F) prepared in May 1906 
respecting the position and pay of the Medical Officers. 

(133.) In the memorandum I have discussed at some length the main com- 
plaints against the present system put forward by the Medical Officers, either 
directly in the Press or through their Associations. 

(i34.) The principal drawbacks in the Dispensary Medical Service are, I 


(1.) The inadequate and unprogressive salaries paid in the bulk of 
the Unions ; 

(2.) The uncertainty of superannuation, depending as it does on the 
good will and liberality of the Guardians ; 

(3.) The want of promotion ; 

(4.) The grounds which decide locally in favour of the selection of a 
candidate ; 

(5.) The abuses engendered by the system of issuing tickets. 


(135.) I have already touched upon the question of superannuation in 
paragraphs 77 to 79, and of the ticket abuses in paragraphs 47 to 60, and 
would, beg reference to my comments. 


-*• ^ave indicated in my Memorandum some possible remedies to 
meet the complaints, with regard to Salaries, Promotion, and the Selection of 
candidates, and have put forward the grounds on which I advocate the 
establishment of a National Medical Service, in substitution for the present 
semi-local system for affording dispensary medical relief. 

(137.) The salaries question is in a most unsatisfactory condition, notwith- 
standing the recent measure of success in improving the remuneration of 
medical officers in some of the richer districts. 


Union ^ ^ >rorno ^ on an y ex f en t is impossible within the narrow limits of a 

(139.) The existing method of selecting candidates, under which the pro- 
jessional quahfi cations are ignored, and political opinions, religious belief and 
a^ry service 1106 ^ ° n 7 questions consider ed> is quite sufficient to ruin 


„kL 14 *°i Th ' 3 P° orer °>™ s . and especially the congested districts, are scarcely 
able to bear their moiety of the existing salaries, and cannot afford to give 
increases, no matter how strong the claims of the officers may be. 
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(141.) The following are some of the Unions in which the charge for 
present salaries would entail a rate exceeding 3 d. in the £ : — 


Galway, 

Inishowen, 

Westport, 

Milford, 

Bantry, 

Castletown, 

Cahirciveen, 

Kenmare, 

Dunfanaghy, 

Clifden, 

Oughterard, 

Belmullet, 


3 id. 

3 id, 
%ld. 
3 \d. 

4 id. 
4f d. 
4J d. 
4f d. 
6d. 

7\d. 
7 id. 
81 d. 


All the above-named are remote Unions on or adjacent to the Atlantic 
sea-board, and are subject to periodical visitations of distress. 

On the other hand, in Belfast Union the amount paid in salaries, viz. : 
£1,635, is equivalent to only a third of a penny in the £. In South Dublin, 
Larne, Banbridge, Downpatrick, Newtownards, Dunshaughlin, and Navan 
Unions, the present salaries could be met by a 'rate of only f d. in the £. 


(142.) Private practice, too, in the congested areas, can hardly be said to 
exist, and many of the Medical Officers resort to farming, horse-dealing, and 
other similar pursuits to supplement their professional incomes. The question 
of the securing of highly qualified and reliable medical attendants for the sick 
poor in these localities is a very difficult matter. 

(143.) It may be observed that the Doctor is at present not only the 
Medical Officer of his Dispensary District, in receipt of a fixed annual salary 
from the Guardians as a retaining fee, to entitle the sick poor to the first claim 
upon his services, but he is also in private practice. 

(144.) This dual role has its advantages in the richer districts where the 
Medical Officer is able to supplement, from private patients, the income 
arising from the dispensary and its allied appointments. _ The Medical Officer 
attends his dispensary and private patients when on his daily rounds, and 
thus only a portion of the cost of locomotion is properly assignable to the 
dispensary duties. 

(145.) Vital difficulties in working the system are met in the poor localities 
where the Dispensary Districts are sometimes of enormous extent. The 
population, too, is so very scattered that a visit to a patient in a remote part 
of a Medical Officer’s district often occupies much time. 

(146.) The only method that I can see for meeting the extreme 
circumstances of the poorer Unions, and at the same time bringing the Dis- 
pensary Medical Service in general up to a high standard of efficiency, and 
keeping it in that state, is to convert it into a National Service. I feel that, 
in order to obtain efficiency, entrance to the service should be by examination, 
and that promotion should be adequately provided for and also superannua- 
tion. 

(147.) The salaries and superannuation allowances might be borne partly 
from the Local Taxation Account, and partly from a national rate raised uni- 
formly throughout Ireland, so as to make the smallest possible demands on 
the Unions in the poorer districts. 

(148.) The Dispensaries might be graded, and the remuneration of the 
officers regulated by such considerations as the areas and populations of the 
districts, the facilities and cost of locomotion, and the opportunities for 
private practice. 

(149.) I have set out in Memorandum (F) the grants from Imperial Revenue 
now made in aid of medical and educational expenditure and sanitary salaries, 
and in relief of the local rates. 
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(150.) My proposal is that so much of these grants as may be necessary 
to recoup half of the total expenditure in the salaries and superannuation 
of the Dispensary Medical Officers, compounders of medicine, midwives, 
nurses, and Sanitary Officers, and a moiety of the cost of the medicines and 
surgical appliances provided under prescribed conditions should be paid 
in future into a Special Fund as the Imperial subsidy towards defraying 
the expenses of the National Medical Service. The accumulation, too, in- 
dicated in paragraph 87,* which now amounts to nearly £100,000, might be 
divided, and the portion assigned for medical and sanitary purposes de- 
voted to the objects of the Special Fund. 

(151.) The balance of the expenditure incidental to the inauguration and 
working of the National Medical Service might be raised by an uniform 
rate throughout Ireland as already suggested, and collected from the various 
Rating Authorities by means of precepts issued by the Local Government 
Board. 

(152.) The Medical Inspectors are adverse to the Rural District Councils 
and the small Urban Councils being continued in charge as the local ad- 
ministrative bodies under the sanitary laws, and are of opinion that 
County Councils, with the assistance of County Medical Officers of Health, 
should instead be the supervising authorities. 

(153.) The sanitary sub-officers in the rural districts as a rule hold 
office under the Guardians as Relieving Officers. It was pointed out at the 
Conference that the rural sanitary sub-officers had, generally speaking, re- 
ceived no training for their duties, and had the crudest and most elemen- 
tary notions about sanitation. The salaries paid to these officers are small, 
and the duties are discharged in a very perfunctory manner, and that 
probably with the tacit, if not the open, approval of the Councils. I have 
ascertained that the average salary of a Sanitary Sub-Officer in a number 
of selected Unions is £6 a year, and the average annual salary as Relieving 
Officer, £24. 

(154.) I am strongly of opinion that the local sanitary administration 
should be transferred to the County Councils and the Councils of the 
Boroughs and Urban Districts with populations of over 10,000, and that 
these bodies should be responsible for initiating and carrying out the 
necessary preventive as well as curative measures to combat the various 
classes of infectious disease, including consumption, which malady is now 
so fearfully prevalent and has worked such ravages in this country. 

(155.) The number of deaths from tuberculosis were : — 

In 1902, ...... 11,837 

1903, ...... 12,180 

1904, . . . 12,694 

1905, ...... 11,882, 

or about 4,000 in excess of the proportionate death-rate from tuberculosis 
in England. The amount of poverty brought on by this disease is evident. 
There is no more pressing public health question in Ireland at present than 
the provision of means for the reduction of the death-rate from this disease. 

(156.) The County Councils should, I submit, be empowered to provide 
Hospitals and Sanatoriums, and to appoint local Committees, composed 
partly of members of their bodies and partly of others, for the management 
and control of the Hospitals, the Sanatoriums, and also to supervise the 
local sanitary administration in the smaller Towns and Rural Districts. 

(157.) The Sanitary Orders authorize the appointment of Medical Prac- 
titioners holding diplomas in Sanitary Science, Public Health, or State 
medicine, as Medical Superintendent Officers of Health. These officers 

* See footnote to paragraph 87. 
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should in future only be appointed for the Counties and Boroughs and large 
Urban Districts, and each should devote his whole time to the duties of his 
office and have entire charge of the local sanitary administration, with the 
Dispensary Medical Officers acting under him as Medical Officers of Health, 
and Sanitary Sub-Officers to act as Inspectors of nuisances. 

(158.) The Constabulary might be employed instead of the Sanitary Sub- 
Officers in Rural Districts in the discovery of nuisances and in promoting 
sanitation; and might with the consent of the Medical Officers of Health 
institute proceedings in respect of nuisances without any reference to or 
special instructions from the Councils or the local committees. 

(159.) The Dispensary Medical Officer, owing to his duties, is conversant 
with the state of health of his district, and has an intimate knowledge of the 
condition of the people, and should therefore, if properly educated in 
Public Health and duly supervised by a capable County Medical Superin- 
tendent Officer of Health, be eminently fitted to carry out sanitary work. 
His tenure of office, emoluments, and right to superannuation, should be 
such as to enable him to act independently of local interests or prejudices. 

(160.) The Medical Officer of the National Service might too, with advan- 
tage, hold the office of Registrar of Births, Deaths, and Marriages so as to 
place him in touch with the vital statistics of his district, and as part of 
his ordinary duty, he might attend the local Constabulary, Coastguards, 
Postmen, and such like officials of the Public Service who now receive 
medical attendance at the public expense. 

(161.) In the event of small Cottage Hospitals being provided in 
accordance with the recommendations made by the Vice-Regal Commission 
on Poor Law Reform in their recent Report, the Medical Officer could be 
appointed to the hospital, and required to undertake the duty. 

(162.) Admission to the Cottage Hospital might be confined to cases 
occurring in the Medical Officer’s dispensary practice, and should not entail 
any disabilities, following the precedent of dispensary medical relief in 
that respect. 

(163.) Provision might be made for the proper medical and surgical 
nursing of the sick poor, both in the Cottage Hospitals and in their own 
homes. 

(164.) The establishment of an Advisory Committee, such as that recom- 
mended in 1841 by Sir George Nicholls, would be of valuable assistance to 
the Local Government Board by affording them advice and suggestions 
respecting the appointments, promotions, transfers, salaries, and districts 
of the Medical Officers and also in reference to other matters connected 
with the administration of a National Service. 

(165.) A national Medical Service whose officers were appointed, paid, 
and controlled by a Central Department, and with suitable provision made 
for entrance to and promotion in the Service, and for the Superannuation 
and Life and Sickness Insurance of the members, would, I consider, be an 
efficient organisation for the medical care and treatment of the sick poor 
in their own homes and at the Dispensaries and Cottage Hospitals. 

(166.) The Public Health Service should form an integral portion of this 
National System, so that curative and preventive medicine and remedies 
would be supplied at the same time without an overlapping of Authorities. 

(167.) If strict supervision were exercised in regard to the persons re- 
ceiving gratuitous medical relief and an arrangement made for the payment 
of small fees by the less necessitous classes, I would expect the officers of the 
proposed Service to bestow greater attention upon the sick poor, and also to 
display far more activity and vigour in matters appertaining to the Public 
Health, and, as a result, the prevention of disease, and a reduction in the 
general and zymotic death-rate of Ireland. 

(Signed), T. J. STAFFORD, 

Medical Commissioner. 


Local Government Board, 
Dublin, May, 1907. 
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THE 45th GEORGE 3rd, CAP. III. 


" III. And whereas the distance of many pa 
tablished does not allow to the poor of those par 
advice which such infirmary was proposed to aff 
where the said corporation shall certify to the 
tion is established , that they have actually recei 
sum or sums of money since the preceding Assiz 
place therein a dispensary for furnishing medici 
it shall be lawful for such Grand Jury to pres 
to the said Corporation, a sum equal in amount 
tion to be applied by the Governors and Govern 
fewer in number than five, as they shall app 
Meeting, together with the monies so received by 
medicines and medical or surgical aid and ad 
neighbourhood, in such manner as they or the 
most advisable ; and that all monies be raised 
so received from private subscription or dona|t 
oath at each Summer Assizes before the Grand 


i rts of each county from the infirmary therein es- 
ts the advantages of immediate medical aid and 
ord.” Be it therefore enacted, that in all cases 
Grand Jury of the county wherein such Corpora- 
ved from private subscription or donation, any 
es, for the purpose of establishing in any town or 
ne and giving medical aid and relief to the poor, 
ent to be raised on the county at large, and paid 
to the sum or sums so received by such Corpora- 
esses thereof, or such Committee of them, not 
oint for the purpose at any General Quarterly 
private subscription or donation, in providing 
/ice for the poor of such town or place and its 
laid Committee shall in their discretion deem 
Ifor such local dispensaries, as well as all monies 
tion for their use, shall be accounted for upon 
Jury and the Court. 


IY. And be it further enacted, that every 
establishment or maintenance of any such local 
infirmary, any sum not less than one guinea, 
infirmary or hospital of such county for one ye 
said body corporate, so far as relates to the man 
saries ; anything in the said Act to the contr 


person who shall subscribe and pay towards the 
dispensary, or towards the county hospital or 
shall be a member of the body corporate for the 
ar from the date of the payment thereof to the 
agement and direction of such local dispen- 
ary notwithstanding. 


(Repealed.) 


GRAND JURY ACT. 

6 and 7 GUL. IV., C. 116. 


81. And be it enacted, that where any fever 
nishing medicine and affording medical and su 
in any county is now or shall be hereafter estab| 
or donations, and a certificate of the sum or 
treasurer of such fever hospital or dispensary 
last application to Presentment Sessions, or s 
dispensary, and a statement of the number of 
account of the receipt and disbursement of allj 
for such fever hospital or dispensary, as well 
subscription or donation for the use of such 
such last application or establishment, shall 
ensuing the disbursement thereof, and such cer 
such Treasurer, shall, together with the applica 
or dispensary, have been allowed and approved 
Grand Jury of such county at any Assizes, 
raised off such county, in case of a fever hospi 
and in the case of a dispensary, a sum equal 1 o 
donations, so received, to be paid to the Treas 
applied (under the direction of the subscribers 
or such committee of them, not fewer in num 
purpose at any general meeting of such subscr 
private subscription and donation, in fitting up 
? ar y, and in providing medicine and medical 
neighbourhood : Provided always that wh 
dispensary, the Treasurer of the same shall sep 
diture of each such fever hospital and dispen 
ea ch shall be separate and distinct ; and provi 
■riade unless it shall appear by the certificate 
. le Medical Attendant, if appointed after the 
°* such dispensary or hospital, or since the last| 
s , a ™ te miles of such dispensary or hospital ; 
jj a . * 3e made in case that it shall appearl 
urmg the last year amounted to one half of 
an d the sum presented would amount. 


hospital or dispensary for the purpose of fur- 
rgical aid to the poor of any city, town or place 
lished in such county by private subscriptions 
sums of money actually received by the 
from private subscription or donation since the 
nee the establishment of such fever hospital or 
persons admitted or relieved, together with an 
monies raised by virtue of any presentment 
as of all monies actually received from private 
fever hospital or dispensary since the date of 
have been laid before the Presentment Sessions 
tificate and account, verified upon the oath of 
tion for a presentment for such fever hospital 
of at such Sessions, it shall be lawful for the 
and they are hereby required, to present, to be 
‘al, a sum not exceeding double the amount, 
the amount of such private subscriptions or 
irer of such fever hospital or dispensary, and 
of any annual sum of not less than one guinea, 
ber than five, as they shall appoint for that 
bers), together with the monies received by 
and supporting such fever hospital or dispen- 
and surgical aid for the poor of such place and 
en any fever hospital shall be attached to any 
arate the accounts of the receipts and expen- 
sary, and the application for presentments fol- 
ded also that no such presentment shall be 
of such Treasurer, verified as aforesaid, that 
passing of this Act, resided since the creation 
Assizes (as the case may be), at or within five 
and provided also that no such presentment 
that the salary of the Medical Attendant 
the sum to which the subscriptions, donations, 


(Repealed.) 


For establishing 
Dispensaries, Grand 
Juries may present 
sums equal to any 
private Donations for 
like purposes. 


Subscribers to 
become members 
of the several 
Infirmary Corpora- 


Presentmeut for 
support of Fever 
Hospitals and 
Dispensaries 
established by 
Subscriptions. 


Accounts of Hospital 
and Dispensary to be 
separate. 
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14 and 15 VICT., CAP. 68. 


AN ACT to provide for the better Distribution, Support, and Management of Medical 
Charities in Ireland-, and to amend an Act of the Eleventh Year of Her Majesty, to 
provide for the Execution of the Laws for the Relief of the Poor m Ireland. 

1 [7th August, 1851.] 


WHEREAS it is expedient to provide for the better Distribution, Support and Manage- 
ment of certain of the Medical Charities in Ireland, and to amend for this Purpose the 
Provisions of an Act passed in the Eleventh Year of Her present Majesty, intituled An Act 
to provide for the Execution of the Laws for Relief of the Poor in Ireland : Be it enacted by 
the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the Advice and Consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
Authority of the same. 


I. That it shall and may be lawful for Her Majesty the Queen, by Warrant under Her 
Sign Manual, from Time to Time to appoint Two Persons (One of whom shall be a Physician 
or Surgeon of not less than Ten Years standing, and shall have the Title of Medical Com- 
missioner), who, together with the Commissioners appointed under the Provisions of the 
aforesaid Act of the Eleventh Year of Her Majesty, shall from the Time of the Publication 
hereinafter directed to be made in the Dublin Gazette, be “the Commissioners for ad- 
ministering the Laws for Relief of the Poor in Ireland ,” within the Meaning of the afore- 
said Act, pursuant to, and with the Powers and Authorities given by, the said Act, and 
the several Acts for the more effectual Relief of the destitute Poor, and also for executing 
this Act, and such Two Persons so appointed under this Act shall hold Office during the 
Pleasure of Her said Majesty ; and immediately on the Publication aforesaid the Office of 
Assistant Commissioner created by the said first-mentioned Act shall cease and determine; 
and in the Absence of the Chief Commissioner for the time being m the said Act mentioned 
the Powers, Duties, and Functions of the said Chief Commissioner under the said Act shall 
be exercised by such One of the Other Commissioners as shall be appointed so to act by a 
Majority of the Commissioners, with the Approval of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


II Notice of the Appointment of such Two Persons by Her Majesty shall be published ill 
the Dublin GmctU, and on the Day after the Publication of the first Appointment of such 
Persons all the Powers and Authorities given by this Act to the said Commissioners fo 
administering the Laws for Relief of the Poor in Ireland shall take effect and shall to 
exercised by them, in like Manner as the Powers and Authorities given to the Comnussionm 


appointed” uhdeiT the said Act" of "the Eleventh Year of Her pl-esent Majesty i Provided 
always, that any Order for the Formation or Alteration of ™y Dispensary Distng 


Districts under this Act, as hereinafter mentioned, or for framing or establishing any General 
Rules or Regulations relating thereto, or altering or revoking the same, shall be signed 0J 
not less than Two of the said Commissioners. 


III. The said Commissioners may from Time to Time appoint so many fit Persons as tie 


Commissionem of Her Majesty’s treasury shall sanctioning practising 
Surgeons of not less than Seven Years standing, to be Inspectors to assist in carrying 
Provisions of this Act, and may remove all or any of the said Inspectors, and appo 


in their place. 

IV. There shall be paid to the said Two Com 
of this Act, and also to the said Inspectors^ 
pointed by the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Time to Time be provided by Parliament for 

missioners to be appointed under the P^ovisio 
such salaries as shall be from Time to Time p 
Treasury, out of any Monies which may « 01 - 
that purpose. 



V. Neither the Medical Commissioner nor £ 
continues in such respective Office, practise 
professional Capacity . 

my such Inspector as aforesaid shall, while he 
as a Physician or Surgeon, or in any ot 


YI. The Guardians of each Union in Ireland 
mers for administering the Laws for Relief of 
itch, divide such Union into so many Dispen 
ipulation of such Districts, as may to them 
Lssioners shall approve of the Districts so 
l Order under their Seal declaring the same ; 
icts so formed by the said Guardians, the said 


shall, when so required by the said 


shall, wlien so requirea uy ^ — 

the poor in Ireland, with all reasonabj l J ^ 


the poor m rretana, wiwi an ( 

sary Districts, having regard to the Extent^ 
appear necessary; and in case the sa ue 
formed by the said Guardians, they swj ^ 
and in case they shall not approve ol tn ^ 
ts so "f turned by the said Guardians, the said Commissioners may and they are he. , 
rered to issue In Order under their Seal declaring the Districts which ta i them my 

• and it shall be lawful for the said Commissioners, and they aie hereby r p is . 


m issue an Order under their beal de|cianng cue h bv empower 

cessary; and it shall be lawful for the said Commissioners, wd % “ e J 6 ™* sU P cb Dis- 
ien they may see occasion, from Time to Time to require the Guaidians to alter ^ ^ 
cts, subject to the Approval by Order under Seal of the said Commission ^ ’ ti(m when 
their Disapproval, or of the Neglect of the Guardians to make such provi* 1 

juiced, the said Commissioners may alter such Districts by such a ’ th ” e mon- 

lays, that in no Cace shall an Electoral Division formed Unde, the Acts to l0 * 

actual Relief of the destitute Poor be divided : and from and after a Day 
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named in any such Order the Cost of all Medi cal Relief afforded within any such Dispensary 
District to which such Order shall relate, toge ther with all the Salaries and Charges inciden- 
tal to the same, shall be charged on the Poor Rates of the Electoral Division or Divisions 
' ’’ 1 ” — ual Value of each such Division under the Poor 

and the said Commissioners shall declare in 
the Officers to be appointed for the Service of 


comprised therein, according to the net annl 
Law Valuation in force for the Time being ; 

such Order the Number and Qualifications of ... 

each such Dispensary District, and shall likewise declare in the said Order the Number of 
Persons who shall be Members of the Commitjtee of Management of such Districts, as herein- 
after is. provided. 


VII. Within One Month after the Receipt of 
elect, if necessary, a sufficient Number of Ratepa 
Poor Rates in respect of Property therein of the 
who, together with the ex-officio and elected Gua 
or Occupiers of Property therein, shall be a Com 
such District, so that the Number of the Membe 
Number named in the Order of the said Coramis 
Vacancies occurring after any General Election 
pointed shall hold Office until the Appointment 
of Guardians in the said Union ; and at the first 
tiou, or as soon thereafter as conveniently may 
Dispensary District shall be appointed in like 
each succeeding Year. 


the said Order the Guardians of the Union shall 
yers resident in each District, and liable to pay 
net annual Value of Thirty Pounds at the least, 
rdians of the Poor resident or being the Owners, 
mittee for the Management of the Dispensary of 
rs of the said Committee shall amount to the 
sioners, and shall from Time to Time fill up any 
of such Committee ; and the Committee so ap- 
of a new Committee after the next annual Election 
Meeting of the Guardians after such annual Elec- 
be, the Committee of Management for the said 
Manner for the ensuing Year, and so likewise in 


VIII. The Guardians of the Union shall, as soon after Receipt of the said Order as conveniently 
may be, provide a House, Building, Room or Rooms to be used as a Dispensary or Office for the 
Medical Officer of each such District, and for the Meetings of the Committee of Management, 
and shall provide such Medicines and Medical Appliances as may be necessary for the Medical 
Relief of the Poor in the said District, and the Committee of Management shall appoint, from 
Time to Time, subject to the Approval of the said Commissioners, One or more Medical Officers 
for the said District, with such Qualifications as the said Commissioners shall determine, and 
with such Salaries as the Guardians, subject to the Approval of the said Commissioners, shall 
determine ; and the said Commissioners may, and they are hereby empowered when they may 
see Occasion, from Time to Time to regulate the Amount of Salaries or Allowances payable to 
such Officers respectively, and the Time and Mode of Payment thereof ; and it shall be lawful 
for the said Commissioners to remove any such Medical Officer on sufficient Grounds, and to 
direct the said Committee of Management to appoint another Medical Officer in his Stead ; and, 
on Failure of the said Committee to appoint a Medical Officer of such Dispensary District for 
One Month after the Receipt of the Direction of the said Commissioners, it shall be lawful for 
the said Commissioners to appoint such Medical Officer by an Order under their Seal. 


IX. Every Member of such Dispensary Committee, and every Relieving Officer and Warden 
acting for an Electoral Division included in such Dispensary District, shall have Power to afford 
Medical Relief by the Issue of a Ticket for Medicine and Advice, or a Ticket, in such Form as 
the said Commissioners shall prescribe, addressed to the Medical Officer of the District, directing 
ltim to afford Medicine and Advice to or attend any poor Person resident therein ; and it shall 
be the Duty of the Medical Officer to afford Medicine and Advice or to attend such poor Person, 
as thereby directed : Provided always, that if any Person who shall obtain a Ticket for Medical 
Attendance from any Relieving Officer or Warden, or from any Member of the Committee, shall, 
at the next or any subsequent Meeting of the [Committee after the Issue of the Ticket, be 
declared by a Majority of the Members then present not to be a fit Object for Dispensary Relief, 
the Ticket shall be cancelled, and the Holder thereof disentitled to further Relief. 


X. From and after the Day to be named as aforesaid in the Order of the said Commissioners 
declaring any Dispensary District, all Provision now made by Law for affording Dispensary 
Relief from Poor Rate, or by means of Presentment from the County Cess, shall, except, for the 
purpose of defraying Expenses incurred before such Date, cease as to the Baronies or Portions of 
Baronies or Places included in such Dispensary Districts, and all Funds and Property 
derived or arising for the Support of such Institutions from Bequests shall be applied to the 
Support thereof according to the Trusts on which such Bequests were granted : Provided always, 
that where, under the Provisions of an Act of the Parliament of Ireland passed in the Fifth Year 
of His late Majesty King George the Third, intituled An Act Jor erecting and establishing public 
Infirmaries and Hospitals in this Kingdom, any Allowance or Stipend is now payable to any 
Officer of a County Infirmary or other Medical Institution, such respective Allowance or Stipend 
shall wholly cease to be payable to or to the Use of such Infirmary or Medical Institution under 
the Provisions of the said Act, when and as soon as the Person holding such Office at the Time of 
the passing of this Act shall wholly cease to hold the said Office in the said Infirmary or Medical 
Institution : Provided also, that nothing herein contained shall be construed to deprive of the 
Benefit of Aid from any Parliamentary Grant any Infirmary or Hospital in the City or County of 
Dublin now receiving such Aid, so long as such Aid shall continue to be granted by Parliament. 
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XT. No Guardian, ©r Mem ber e# the -C ommittee ef Manag ement paid Officer, or other 
Person concerned in the providing, ordering, Management, Control, or Direction of the Medical 
Relief of the Poor in any Dispensary District, shall, either in his own Name or in the Name of 
any other Person, provide, furnish, or supply for his own Profit any Medicines, Instruments 
Furniture, or Goods for the Use of any Dispensary in any District for which he shall act 
in any such Capacity as aforesaid, during the Time for which he shall retain such Office, nor 
shall during such Time be interested, directly or indirectly, in any Contract relating thereto 
under Pain of forfeiting the Sum of Fifty Pounds, with the full Costs of Suit, to any Person who 
shall sue for the same by Action of Debt or on the Case in any of Her Majesty’s Courts of 
Record at Dublin. 


XII. The said Commissioners shall and may, and they are hereby directed, with all reasonable 
Despatch after the first Appointment of Commissioners under the Provisions of this Act, to frame 
General Rules and Regulations for the Government of each Dispensary District, and for the 
Guidance and Control of the Guardians, the Ge mmittees ©4' M-a»agemem, and the several 
officers to be appointed in connection therewith respectively, and shall be empowered to alter or 
revoke such Rules and Regulations, and make such new Rules and Regulations, from Time to 
Time, as they may think fit. 


XIII. The Medical Officer of every Dispen 
and he is hereby required to vaccinate all persons 
to such Regulations as may be issued by the 
lations the said Commissioners are hereby 
after the Declaration of any such Dispensary 
of Guardians of the Poor Law Union containing 
Contract with a Medical Practitioner for the 
under the Provisions of an Act passed in the 
intituled An Act to extend the Practice of 
Medical Ofiicer.i'or such Dispensary District all 
Guardians under the Authority of the last-men 
being made to such Medical Practitioner of such ' 
be due to him. 

XIV. When, on the Formation of any District 
Practitioner shall be in possession of a Medical 
the Authority of the said Commissioners, and 
it shall be lawful for the Commissioners, if they 
instance, the Medical Officer or One of the 
likewise when Two or more Medical Practitioners 
like Number of Medical Officers is required in 
Commissioners, if they shall think fit, to declare 
new District : but in case a smaller Number of 
then it shall be lawful for the said Commissioners, 
any of them, as the Persons from whom a 
Officers under the Provisions of this Act, by the 
shall not be necessary for the said Commissioners, 
Practitioner so in possession of any such Office 
of the W ant of such Qualifications as may be 


sary District constituted under this Act shall 
who may come to him for that Purpose, subject 
Commissioners in that Behalf, and which Rem- 
required to make and issue ; and that from and 
District it shall not be obligatory on the Board 
such District or any Part thereof to make a 
Vaccination of Persons resident in such District, 
Fourth Year of the Reign of Her present Majesty, 
Vaccination ; and after the appointment of a 
existing Contracts theretofore made with the 
tioned Act shall cease aud determine, Payment 
proportional Sum for past Services as may then 


under the Provisions of this Act, a Medical 
Office connected with any Dispensary subject to 
situate in the Locality included in such District, 
shall think fit, to declare him to be, in the first 
Medical Officers of such new District ; and so 
shall be circumstanced as aforesaid, in case the 
such new District, it shall be lawful for the said 
such Persons to be the Medical Officers of such 
such Officers shall be required for such District, 
if .they shall see fit, to nominate such Persons, or 
Selection shall be made for a Medical Officer or 
Parties entitled to appoint to such Office ; and it 
unless they think fit, to reject any such Medical 
before the Formation of such District, by reason 
required by them in other cases. 


XV. It shall be the Duty of any salaried Medical Officer of a Dispensary District under this 
Act, or (if more than One) then the nearest of such Medical Officers, save in the Case of his 
Sickness or necessary Absence, and then the other nearest of such Medical Officers, -without any 
further Fee or Reward, to examine and certify under the Statute in that Behalf as to the Case of 
any dangerous Lunatic brought before a J ustice of the Peace, within his respective District, when 
summoned by such Justice so to do, and also to give his Medical Attendance and Care, so far as 
shall be necessary, to the Prisoners or Inmates in any Bridewell or House of Correclion situate 
within such respective District, and to supply to such Prisoners and inmates the necessary 
Medicines, the Account of which Medicines shall be submitted to the next Meeting of the 
Committee of such respective District, who shall make Provision for the Payment thereof; and it 
shall be lawful for the said Commissioners, if they shall think fit, to take into account the probable 
Extent of such extraordinary Duties with respect to any such Bridewell or House of Correction, 
in fixing the Amount of the Salaries of the Medical Officers of such Districts. 

XVI. The Commissioners or any 7 One of them, and also any' such Inspector acting in execution 
of this Act, by r Summons under the Seal of the Commissioners, or under the separate Hand and 
Seal of any Commissioner or Inspector respectively, as the Case may be, may require the 
Attendance of all such Persons as they or he shall think fit to call before them or any of them 
respectively 7 upon any Matter connected with the Execution of this Act, relating to any Dispensary 
subject under this Act to the Authority of the said Commissioners, at such Time and Place as 
shall be set forth in the Summons, and may' make inquiry and require Returns, and may 
administer Oaths, and examine all such Persons upon Oath, and may require- and enforce the 
Production upon Oath of Books, Contracts, Agreements, Accounts, Maps, Plans, Surveys, 
Valuations, and Writings, and Copies thereof respectively', in anywise relating to any such Matter 
as aforesaid ; or when the Commissioners, or any One of the Commissioners, or an Inspector, 
shall think fit, instead of requiring such Oath as aforesaid, they or he may require any such 
Person to make and subscribe a Declaration of the Truth of the Matter respecting which he shall 
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have been or shall be so examined : Provided always, that no Person shall be required, in Provisions as to the 
obedience to any such Summons of any of the said Commissioners, to go more than Thirty summoning of 
Statute Miles from the Place of his Abode, or, in obedience to any such Summons of an Inspector Witnesses, &e., by 
to go more than Five Miles from the Place of his Abode : Provided also, that nothing herein Commissioners and 
contained shall empower the Commissioners or any Commissioner or Inspector to require the ns l ,ector3 ' 
Production of the Title, or of any Papers or Deeds relating to the Title, of any Lands, Tenements, 
or Hereditaments, not being Property under the Authority of or vested in the said Commissioners 
by this Act : Provided also, that nothing herein contained shall authorize the said Commissioners 
or any of them, or any such Inspector, to exercise such Powers of Summons, Inquiry, Examination, 
or other such last-mentioned Powers as aforesaid, in the Case of any Hospital, Infirmary, or 
Medical Institution supported by private Endowments, Bequests, Property, or Subscriptions. 

XVII. Every Person who upon any such Examination as aforesaid under the Authority of this Penalty foi giving 
Act shall wilfully give false Evidence, or wilfully make or subscribe a false Declaration, shall be fa,se Evidence, 
deemed guilty of a Misdemeanor ; and every Person who shall refuse or wilfully neglect' to attend Penalty for refusing 
in obedience to any such Summons as aforesaid of the Commissioners, or any One of the Com- <0 attend t0 s “ m ' 
missioners, or any Inspector, or to give Evidence as aforesaid, or shall wilfully alter, suppress, Evident t0 ^ 
•conceal, destroy, or i-efuse to produce any Books, Contracts, Agreements, Accounts, Maps, Plans', * V 
Surveys, Valuations, or Writings, or Copies of the same, which may be required as aforesaid to be 
produced for the Purposes of this Act, to any Person authorized by this Act to require the 
Production thereof, shall be liable to forfeit a Sum not exceeding Five Pounds, to be recovered 
before any .Justice or Justices at Potty Sessions under his or their Warrant, by Distress and Sale 
of the Goods of the Party so offending, returning to such Party the Overplus. 


XVIII. Every Inspector acting in execution of this Act shall be entitled to enter at all Times 
into and to inspect every Dispensary or Building used for the Purposes of this Act, and to attend 
the Meetings of every Board of Guardians or Dispensary Committee, on all Business arising in 
the Execution of this Act, and to take part in the Proceedings, but not to vote at such Meetfn" • 
and the said Commissioners, or an Inspector by their Order in Writing, shall be empowered (when 
they shall deem it expedient) to enter, inspect, and report upon any Infirmary, Hospital, or Medical 
Institution supported in the whole or in part by any public Funds, Rates, or Assessments. 


XIX The said Commissioners shall be the Co 
and Purposes of “The Nuisances Removal and 
of the following Session of Parliament amending 
cal Officers, and other Persons appointed or em 
they are hereby required, within their respective 
such Officers or Persons as they shall appoint 
tion of any Directions and Regulations which ma 
sioners for the Time being under the Authority 
Diseases Prevention Act and the said Act, amend 
sions hereof in relation thereto ; and all Expense 
tion of the said last-mentioned Act or Acts, an 
he charged on the Poor Rates of their respectiv 
in like manner, and be ascertained, paid, and a 
tnre under the Provisions and for the Purpose 


|mmissioners for executing in Ireland the Powers 
Diseases Prevention Act, 1848,” and an Act 
the same ; and all Committees, Inspectors, Medi- 
ployed uuder the Powers of this Act shall and 
Districts, to aid the Guardians of the Poor, and 
or employ, in the Superintendence and Execu- 
y at any time be issued by the said Commis- 
and by virtue of the said Nuisances Removal and 
ing the same, or under or by virtue of the provi- 
s which shall be incurred on account or in execu- 
d chargeable upon the Poor Rates, shall hereafter 
e Electoral Division situate within such District, 
udited, in all respects as directed for the expendi- 
s of this Act. 


Inspectors to visit 
Dispensaries and 
attend Meetings of 
Guardians, &c. 

Commissioners and 
Inspectors to inspect 
and report upon 
Hospitals, &c., 
supported by Public 
Funds, Kates, &c. 

Commissioners to 
execute in Ireland the 
Nuisances Removal 
and Diseases 
Prevention Act, 1848, 
(II & 12 Viet., c. 

123). and the amend- 
ing Act (12 & 13 
Viet., c. 111.) 


XX. The said Commissioners shall once at least in every Year submit to the Lord Lieutenant 
a General Report of their Proceedings under the Provisions of this Act, including the total 
Expenses incurred in Ireland and in each Union in carrying this Act into execution in each Year, 
together with a List of all Districts and Dispensaries under this Act, and the total annual 
Expense of each ; and every such General Report shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament 
on or before the Thirty-first Day of March in each Year, if Parliament be then sitting, or if 
Parliament be not then sitting, within Six Weeks after the next Meeting of Parliament. 


Annual Reports to 
be made to Lord 
Lieutenant, and laid 
before Parliament. 


' Interpretation of this Act the Words “ Lord Lieutenant ” shall extend to and Interpretation ol 

I ll i tlle Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland for the time being, and the Word “ Medical ” Terms - 
,, fe construed to extend to and include the Word “ Surgical,” unless there be somethin" in 
lne Subject repugnant to such Construction. 


XXII. This Act shall commence and take effect 
1 lousand eight hundred and fifty-one. 


from and after the First Day of October One 


Commencement of 


menf? E ’ fbe parts crossed out have been repealed, and the business of the Committees of Mana«e- 
nt “ ave been transferred to the Boards of Guardians. ° 
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28 VICT., CAP. 26. 

AN ACT to provide for Superannuation Allowances to Officers of Unions in Ireland. 

[26th May, 1865.] 

WHEREAS it is expedient that provision should be made to enable Superannuation Allowances 
to be granted to Officers of Unions in Ireland who become disabled by Infirmity or Age to discharge 
the Duties of their Offices : Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the Advice and Consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the Authority of the same, as follows : 

1. That the Guardians of any Union in Ireland may, at their Discretion, with the Consent of 
the Commissioners for administering the Laws for Relief of the Poor in Ireland , grant to any 
Officer whose whole Time has been devoted to the Service of the Union, and who shall become 
incapable of discharging the Duties of his Office with Efficiency, by reason of permanant Infirmity 
of mind or Body, or of old Age. upon his resigning or otherwise ceasing to hold his Office, an 
annual Allowance not exceeding in any Case Two Thirds of his then Salary, and shall charge such 
Allowanc to the same Account as that to which such Salary would have been charged if he had 
continued in his Office. 

2. This Allowance shall be payable to or in trust for such Officer only', and shall not be assign- 
able or chargeable with his Debts or other Liabilities. 

3. No Officer shall be entitled to such Allowance on the Ground of Age who shall not have 
completed the full Age of Sixty Years, and shall not have served as an Union Officer for Twenty 
Years at the least. 

4. No grant shall be made without One Month’s previous Notice, to be specially given in 
writing to every Guardian of the Union, of the Proposal to make such Grant and the Time when 
it shall be brought forward. 

5. The words herein used shall be interpreted in the Manner prescribed by the Acts in force 
for the relief of the destitute Poor in Ireland. 


Powers to Guardians, 
with consent of Poor 
Law Commissioners, 
to grant Superannua- 
tion allowance to 
Medical Officers in 
certain eases. 


Short Title. 


32 AND 33 VICT., CAP. 50. 

AN ACT to provide for Superannuation Allowances to Medical Officers of poor law unions, 
and of dispensary districts of such unions, in Ireland. [2nd August, 1869.] 

WHEREAS it is expedient that provision should be made to enable superannuation 
allowances to be granted to medical officers of poor law unions in Ireland, and of dispensary 
districts of such unions, who become disabled, either by infirmity or age, to discharge the 
duties of their offices: Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, hy 

and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, m 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : 

1. That the board of guardians of any union in Ireland may, at their discretion, with the 
consent of the commissioners for administering' the law's for relief of the poor in Ireland, 
grant to any medical officer, including in that term a surgical officer, of such union, or oi 
any dispensary district in such union, an annual allowance, under and subject to the pro- 
visions of the Act to provide for superannuation allowances to officers of the unions in 
Ireland, passed in the twenty-eighth year of the reign of Her Majesty, notwithstanding 
such medical officer shall not have devoted his entire time to the services of the union, ana 
such allowance shall be paid out of the rates of the union exclusively, and no contribution 
shall be made thereto out of any moneys voted by Parliament. 

2. This Act shall be called “ The Medical Officers Superannuation Act (Ireland), 1869.” 


Short Title. 


Superintendent 
Registrars to be 
deemed Union Officers 

Emoluments to be 
taken into account 
in awarding 
Superannuation. 


35 AND 36 VICT., CAP. 89. 

AN ACT to amend the Act providing Superannuation Allowances to Officers of Unions 
in Ireland. [10th August, 1872.J 

WHEREAS it is expedient that the Act of the twenty-eighth year of the reign of Her 
present Majesty, chapter twenty-six, providing superannuation for officers of unions i 
Ireland, should be amended : 

Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, m this present Fauw 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : 

1. This Act and the recited Act may be cited together for all purposes as “ The Union 
Officers (Ireland) Superannuation Acts, 1865 and 1872.” 

2. The Superintendent Registrar of Births, Deaths, and Marriages appointed in any 
union in Ireland, being also the clerk of such union, and the Registrar of Births, Don 
and Marriages, shall be deemed officers within the operation of the recited Act; an 
computing the salary of any officer of a union under the recited Act and this Act, 
amount of the emoluments of his office on the average of the three years concluded w 
last preceding quarter may be taken into calculation by the guardians, and the al ow 
awarded in respect thereof under the recited Act and this Act shall be charged upon 
rates of the union at large. 
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PUBLIC. HEALTH ACT, 1878. 

41 and 42 VICT., CAP. 52. 

147. If any registrar, or any officer appointed by the guardians to enforce the provisions of the Justices may make an 
Acts relating to vaccination in Ireland, shall give information in writing to a justice of the tio^ofaV^blknTn^er 
i peace that he has reason to believe that any child under the age of fourteen years, being 14 yeara?^ ° llU ** 
within the union or district for which the informant acts, has not been successfully vacci- 
nated, and that he has given notice to the father or mother of the said child, or to the 
person having the care, nurture or custody of such child, to procure its being vaccinated, 
and that this notice has been disregarded, the justice may summon such father or mother 
or person to appear with the child before him at a certain time and place, and upon the 
appearance, if the justice shall find, after such examination as he shall deem necessary, 
that the child has not been vaccinated, nor has already had the smallpox, he may, if he 
see fit, make an order under his hand and seal directing such child to be vaccinated within 
■a certain time; and if at the expiration of such time the child shall not have been so 
vaccinated, or shall not be shown to be then unfit to be vaccinated, or to be insusceptible 
of vaccination, the person upon whom such order shall have been made shall be proceeded 
against summarily, and unless he can show some reasonable ground for his omission to 
carry the order into effect, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty shillings : 

Provided that if the justice shall be of opinion that the person is improperly brought 
before him, and shall refuse to make any order for the vaccination of the child, he may 
order the informant to pay to such person such sum of money as he shall consider to be a 
fair compensation for his expenses and loss of time in attending before the justice. 
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REPORT ON MEDICAL CHARITIES, 

PURSUANT TO THE 46th SECTION OP THE ACT 1 & 2 VICTORIA, C. 56. 

TO 


THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUESS OF NORMANBY. 

Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Department. 


Poor Law Commission Office, 

Dublin, 5th May , 1841. 


My Lord, 

In conformity with the wish of Government, that no time should be lost in entering 
upon the Inquiry into the Medical Charities indicated by the 46th and 47th Sections of 
the Irish Poor Relief Act, the Poor Law Commissioners directed Mr. Phelan, one of their 
Assistant Commissioners, on the 6th of February, 1840, to proceed with the inspection of 
the different Medical Institutions within the District then under his immediate charge; 
and he was subsequently directed, in conjunction with Mr. Voules, to inspect the Institu- 
tions in the Cork Union. Mr. Phelan was afterwards directed to join Mr. Gulson, and 
then Mr. Clements; and with the first of these gentlemen he examined the Medical 
Institutions in all the Unions of his District, and he examined them in seven of the Unions 
in charge of the latter. 

The instructions given on these occasions, and the different Reports furnished, are 
inserted in the Appendix. 

In the month of November last, Dr. Corr was, with your Lordship’s approval and 
the sanction of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, appointed to 1 assist Mr. Phelan, 
in order to expedite the Inquiry; and these gentlemen, in conjunction with Mr. Hawley, 
Mr. O’Donoghue, Mr. Muggeridge, and Mr. Hall, have since inspected the Medical 
Institutions existing within the several Unions referred to in the respective Reports ; which 
Reports, with the statistical tables relating to them, are also given in the Appendix. 

The Inquiry has now extended over the entire of 53 Unions, and includes portions of 
certain others. The total population of the Districts thus examined amounts to 3,228,580 ; 
and as the chief cities and many of the most populous towns are included, the amount of 
Medical Relief, and the mode in which it is afforded in the other portions not yet examined, 
may, it is believed, be accurately inferred from the Reports and Tables which are herewith; 
furnished. 


Gratuitous Medical Relief is for the most part afforded to- the Working Classes in 
Ireland by means of DISPENSARIES, FEVER HOSPITALS, and INFIRMARIES. 
Each of these Institutions receives the aid of County Grants, but in different proportions, 
and the Infirmaries obtain, in addition, £100 per annum each (late Irish Currency) from 
Government. 


THE DISPENSARIES. 

A Dispensary is intended to supply Medical Attendance and Medicine to the Sick Poor 
of the District surrounding the place in which it is established. This is afforded, lstly, to 
those who apply at the Dispensary, and, 2ndly, to such as are unable to attend, and who 
are then visited by the Medical Officer at their own homes. The Dispensary District is in 
many instances accurately defined, comprising one or more Parishes, or half a Barony or 
a Barony. Frequently, however, there is no defined or acknowledged boundary, the limit 
being considered to extend to any distance where a Subscriber resides or has tenants 
residing. Each Dispensary is usually attended by one Medical Officer. 

In 1833 the number of Dispensaries in Ireland was 452 ; in 1839 they amounted 
lo 615 
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The Dispensaries are supported by Subscriptions and County Grants; a portion of 
the fines imposed at Petty Sessions is also applied in aid of the funds of the Local Dispensary. 
The average annual amount of Subscriptions during the years 1832 and 1833 was £25,448; 
and of County Grants, £25,016. In 1839 the former was £34,604, the latter £34,080. 

A Registration of patients is kept at many of these Institutions; at others the only 
registry made is of the number of dispensations of Medicine, from which the number of 
individual cases cannot be ascertained. The dispensations show the extent of the duties 
performed, but do not indicate the extent to which the advantages of the Institution are 
diffused. At some Dispensaries there is no registration whatever of cases or prescriptions. 

The management of these Institutions is usually vested in the Subscribers of One 
Guinea and upwards annually, or in a Committee of five or more members, elected by the 
Guinea Subscribers (see 6 & 7 Wm. IV., cap. 116, sec. 81). Contributors of smaller sums 
are authorized to recommend patients. Some Dispensaries have not the number of 
Subscribers necessary to constitute a Committee. At one it has been ascertained that 
there is only a Single Subscriber, who refuses to receive contributions from any others. 

The Dispensary Medical Officer is appointed by the Managing Committee, or by the 
Subscribers of One Guinea annually. The law does not specify what qualifications he shall 
possess. Physicians, Surgeons, and Apothecaries are indifferently appointed. 

Monthly or Quarterly Meetings of the Committees, or of the Subscribers, are held 
with more or less regularity at some Dispensaries; at others they only meet once a year; 
and in some cases they never meet at all, the Subscribers merely giving their contributions 
to the Treasurer, who, with the Medical Officer, constitute the only managing authority. 
The latter is also frequently the Collector as well as the Treasurer, and on him, in such 
cases, the management of the Institution altogether devolves. 

The regulations under which parties are entitled to receive Dispensary Relief are 
various. At some Dispensaries the Medical Officer is empowered tfi give Advice and 
Medicines to all whom he considers to be fit objects, and to refuse it to all others. At most 
Dispensaries, however, a Subscriber’s recommendation is requisite. Frequently the relief 
is afforded to the tenantry or dependents of Subscribers, whilst individuals residing on the 
property of persons who do not contribute are excluded from all participation in the relief, 
although in indigent circumstances, and residing within the Dispensary District, and so 
situated as to be unable, without great inconvenience, to obtain it elsewhere. This 
exclusion is, however, not unfrequently obviated by Subscribers giving, through com- 
passion, recommendations to the poorer tenantry of landlords who do not contribute to the 
Charity. 

In some of the Dispensary Districts it appears that all the working classes, including 
farmers, independent of such a resource, consider themselves entitled to Dispensary 
attendance, and usually obtain it. In other Districts, persons of respectable station, 
possessing one or two hundred acres of land, as well as money and other property, obtain 
gratuitous medical attendance for themselves and families. Some proprietors, it appears, 
recommend all their tenantry, rich as well as poor, for Dispensary Relief, including domi- 
ciliary attendance. Yet the rules of all these Institutions specify that relief shall be 
given to the poor only. In many cases this rule is adhered to, but in a far greater number 
it is not enforced. 

The Subscribers to some Dispensaries expect and obtain gratuitous attendance for 
themselves and families, and, in fact, contribute on that express understanding. It 
appears, too, that in Districts where there are but few or no resident gentry, or where from 
any other cause the proprietors do not subscribe, a sufficiency of funds could hardly other- 
wise be obtained. At several Dispensaries small sums of from five to ten shillings are paid 
annually by parties, with a view to obtain medical attendance for themselves and families ; 
and however inexpedient or even illegal this practice may be, it must yet be regarded as 
an effort, laudable in itself, to secure the advantage of independent Medical Relief. At 
some Dispensaries this practice is encouraged, at others it is not allowed. 

The average number of Dispensary cases stated to have been attended in each of the 
years 1832 and 1833 is 1,139,150; and in 1836, 1837, and 1838, the average number is 
1,210,143; but from the defective mode of registration before adverted to, these totals must 
greatly exceed the number of patients. 


Dispensaries constitute at present the chief means of supplying Medical Relief to the 
Sick Poor in Ireland ; and it becomes necessary, therefore, to describe generally their 
present condition, and the manner in which they actually work. 

The Table No. 1 in the Appendix (A) shows the number and revenues of the Charities 
of this class, and the proportion which they bear to the population of each county. In 
Meath, it appears, there is one Dispensary to a population of 6,545 ; in the County of 
Dublin, one to 6,286; in Kildare, one to 7,228; whilst in the County of Down there is only 
one to 23,468; in Longford, one to 22,511; in Leitrim, one to 20,218; and in Sligo, one 
to 19,176. The proportions vary in the other counties between these extremes; the mean 
average for all Ireland, assuming its present population to' be 8,500,000, being one Dis- 
pensary for a population of 13,520. 

Great as the disproportion above stated appears, it is yet not greater than that which 
exists in the amount of relief afforded by particular Dispensaries, even in the same county. 
For instance, in the County Down, the Kilkeel Dispensary afforded relief to 4 per cent, of 
the population, that at Donaghadee to 4£ per cent., whilst the Sea-ford Dispensary is stated 
to have given relief to 35 per cent. In the County of Armagh 4 per cent, was attended at 
the Bellatrain Dispensary, 91 at Seago, 44 at Portadown, and 50 at Fork-hill. 

The same inequality appears in respect to the salaries of the Medical Officers and the 
charge for Medicines. The Surgeon’s salary at Monelea, in the County cf Westmeath, is 

E 
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equal to 10 \d. per head on the population of the District; at Ballynacargy, in the same 
county, it only amounts to 1§ d . ; at Durrow, in the Abbeyleix Union, the salary is equal 
to 8 \cl. ; and at Mountmellick to lid. 

The cost of Medicine for the Kilkeel Dispensary, in the County of Down, amounts to 
2s. 5 d. per patient relieved ; at Castlewellan it is only 3 \d . ; at Enfield, in the County of 
Meath, the expense for Medicine is 8 d. per patient; at Trim, immediately adjoining the 
former, it only amounts to If d. Similar inequalities occur in every other county. 

To establish a Dispensary, it is at present only necessary that a certain amount of 
Subscriptions should be placed in the hands of an individual designated a Treasurer, who 
swears or affirms that he has received the money for that particular purpose, and that the 
Presentment Sessions approve of the establishment of such Institution, in the particular 
locality. (See 6 & 7 Win. IV., c. 116, sec. 81.) 

It rests altogether with the Subscribers to define the extent of District for which the 
Dispensary is intended, and to make bye-laws and regulations for its future management. 
At each successive presenting period the attention of the County Authorities may be called 
to it; but in general they have neither time nor opportunity, even if they have the 
disposition, to make inquiry respecting its management or efficiency. It is imperative upon 
the Grand Jury to grant a sum equal to the amount of the Subscriptions received by the 
Treasurer, when the Institution has been approved of by the Presenting Sessions; and 
the same on each occasion, when a Presentment is annually sought for. 

It thus appears that Dispensaries are established in the first instance, and subsequently 
conducted, according to local and personal views and objects, rather than on any fixed 
general principle, calculated to ensure the formation of these Institutions in places where 
they are really necessary, and there only, and to assign to each Dispensary a District of 
sufficient extent, and to provide for its efficient and economical management. Accordingly, 
the leading defects of this class of Charities are found to be such as might be expected to 
arise in the absence of any established principle in their formation or management; and 
the consequence of these defects in the Dispensary system is that, when examined, certain 
of the Dispensaries have been found by the Assistant Commissioners to be circumstanced 
as is described under some one or more of the following heads : — 

1. The funds are insufficient to remunerate the Medical Officer for his time and labour, 
and to purchase the necessary Medicines and Medical Appliances. 

2. The Medical Officer is, perhaps, fairly paid, but the funds are not sufficient to 
procure the necessary Medicines. 

3. The funds, if properly applied, are adequate for both purposes; but the Medical 
Officer’s salary is to be the entire of the balance in the Treasurer’s hands at the end of 
the year, so that the remuneration depends on the degree of economy that may be practised 
in the purchase and dispensation of Medicines. 

4. The Medical Officer is in some cases paid a fixed sum for Attendance and Medicine — 
an arrangement open to the objection stated in the last case. 

5 . The funds are, perhaps, sufficient for all purposes, and the Medical Officer is fairly 
paid ; but, then, he is so much engaged in private practice as to render it impossible for 
him to discharge the Dispensary duties efficiently, unless he neglects his private patients, 
which he can scarcely be expected to do. This not unfrequently occurs in localities where 
competent medical assistance could be obtained on reasonable terms. 

6. Regular attendance is given at the Dispensary ; but the visits of the Medical Officer 
to the sick poor are limited to a circle of one or two miles from his residence ; and a large 
portion of the District is thus left without the advantage of domiciliary attendance. 

7. No attendance whatever is given to any, excepting to such as shall apply at the 
Dispensary. 

8. The District is so populous and extensive as to> render it impossible for the Medical 
Officer to attend all, or even one half, of the sick poor within it. 

9 The Medical Attendant is paid from 2s. to 5s. for each visit which lie makes beyond a 
certain distance from the Dispensary, or his own residence, either by the patient, or by 
the Subscriber recommending him. Such an arrangement seems calculated to exclude a 
portion of the sick poor from obtaining necessary relief, as the Subscribers may not be 
disposed to pay the stipulated fee, and the patient may not be able to pay it. 

10. The funds are altogether insufficient owing to certain proprietors and others in the 
District not subscribing. The duties are, nevertheless, efficiently performed, and the 
tenantry of these non- Subscribers are attended, but the Medical Officer’s remuneration is 
very inadequate to the services which he renders, and which, therefore, cannot be reckoned 
upon for a continuance. 

11. Several persons who possess property in the District refuse to subscribe, and their 
poorer tenantry are altogether excluded from the benefit of the Charity, and have no means 
of access to any other. 

12. The stipulated condition upon which domiciliary attendance is to be afforded to 
the tenantry of a Subscriber is the payment of Two Guineas annually. A few persons only 
pay the subscription, and the tenantry of the others are not visited. 

13. The only responsible Medical person to visit the sick of a large population is the 
Apothecai'y of the Institution; he keeps an apothecary’s shop, is in extensive private practice, 
and is also Apothecary to a Fever Hospital. The Subscribers admit that it is impossible for 
him to perform all these duties, yet he is continued as the Medical Officer of the Dispensary. 

14. In a populous and wealthy city, a sufficient amount of subscriptions cannot be 
obtained for enabling the Committee to purchase the Medicines which are necessary, or to 
pay the Medical Officers whom they have engaged to visit the sick. The duty, therefore, is 
only partially performed, and many of the sick poor remain altogether unattended 
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15. The subscriptions are contributed by persons of one party, or persuasion ; whilst those 
of the opposite party, although they have an equal or even greater interest in the District, 
either took no share in establishing the Dispensary, or have since withdrawn altogether from 
its support. 

16. The Medical Officer is compelled also to collect the Subscriptions, and to humiliate 
himself by frequent calls and solicitations, to the injury of his profession and the lowering 
of his own position in society. 

17. The personal friends and relations of the Medical Officer are the chief or, perhaps, 
the only Subscribers to the Dispensary, several of these having no property or residence in 
the District. 

18. Many Subscribers, in return for. their contributions, obtain Medical Attendance 
gratis for themselves and their families, although able to pay for it. 

19. The Medical Officer is allowed to sell the Medicines purchased with the Dispensary 
funds, and to retain three-fourths of the amount so received by him, the other fourth part 
being placed to the credit of the Institution. 

20. The Medical Officer, by direction of the Subscribers, gives the Dispensary Medicines 
gratis to farmers and others in comfortable circumstances, whenever they choose to apply 
for them. 

21. Parties are recommended by Subscribers, and thus obtain the benefits of the 
Charity, who are in the possession of valuable farms, and known to be in good circumstances. 

22. The Medical Officer resides at a distance from the District, and visits it only once 
or twice a week, and is therefore unable to afford the necessary relief to the sick. 

23. He is paid £150 per annum for attending a Dispensary which has three branches — 
one is twelve miles distant from his residence (which is not in the District) — another ten, 
and the third six. There is no Registry of Patients at the chief branch, which he visits 
once a week, and the Medicine-shop and Medicines are of the most wretched description 
and quality: 

24. The Medical Attendant possesses no legal qualification as Physician, Surgeon, or 
Apothecary, yet the Subscribers continue their contributions to the Dispensary, and the 
Presenting Authorities grant the County Funds. 

25. Dangerous lying-in cases are attended only when a fee of a certain amount, varying 
from 5s. to 10s., is paid or secured to the Medical Officer by the patient’s friends, or by the 
Subscriber recommending the case. 

26. A fee of the above description is regularly paid out of the Dispensary Funds; and 
the number of such cases returned is altogether disproportioned to the population of the 
District. 

27. Where this fee is not charged upon the Dispensary funds, but is paid by the 
Subscriber or by the friends of the patient, the number of cases attended is so very small, 
relatively to the population, as to make it all but certain that some must have suffered from 
the want of necessary relief. 

28. The Medical Officer does not practise midwifery, although his District is remote 
from the residence of any practising Accoucheur. He is ignorant whether, during twenty 
years, any injury has arisen from his non-acquaintance with this branch of his profession. 

29. The Attending Physician states that he visits a certain number of cases in the 
course of the year; usually pays but one visit to each, no matter what the disease may 
be, even although it were fever of a bad typhoid character, he would deem a second visit 
rarely necessary. 

30. The Medical Attendant partly resides, and has a Dispensary, in one county; he 
attends another once a week, at a distance of eight miles, in an adjoining county; his 
family reside in a third county, eight or nine miles further off. He is unable to say if fever 
has prevailed to any extent in any part of his extensive District, except in that which is near 
to the first-named Dispensary, contiguous to which he holds a large farm. 

31. The Medical Officer of the Institution is non-resident, and the duties, from this 
and other causes, are not performed satisfactorily. Certain influential persons establish a 
second Dispensary in the same Distinct, and appoint another Medical man to attend it, 
who is also non-resident. Thus a District which stands in need of and could well support 
one resident Medical Practitioner is left without any, and subjected to the inconveniences 
arising from this defective arrangement. 

32. The Subscribers are the personal friends of the Medical Officer, who, although he 
keeps no Registry of Cases, yet gives the Treasurer a return of the number stated by him 
to have been relieved; which return is laid before the Presenting Sessions and Grand Jury, 
and leads to the supposition that the relief afforded far exceeds that which is really given. 

33. Dispensaries are very unequally distributed, even in the same county; for instance, 
there is one for an average population of 4,000 in a rich tract of country occupied by a 
numerous resident gentry; whilst in a poor tract, standing equally or more in need of 
relief, there is only one to a population of 33,000. In another county there are fifteen 
Dispensaries for Districts whose total population is about 232,000 ; and a portion of the 
same county, with a population of about 120,000, has no such Institution. 

After this general review of the Dispensaries, Fever Hospitals, and Infirmaries, it 
is right to state that these three classes of Institutions seem, from their nature and the 
functions assigned to each, to be well adapted for affording all the Medical Relief required 
by the Sick Poor in Ireland ; and were this object accomplished, humanity would be satisfied 
and the large amount of pauperism, which now arises from the want of prompt and regular 
medical attendance upon the working classes, when afflicted with disease, would be 
prevented. p 0 
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That Dispensaries and Fever Hospitals confer a great benefit upon their respective 
Districts must be admitted, yet it is asserted on all hands that a large number of objects who 
stand in pressing need of medical aid, from one or the other, are now unable to obtain it. 
This is an evil which has long been felt to require the introduction of some remedial 
measure ; and when, in addition to this, the manner is considered in which the funds for the 
support of these Institutions are at present raised, it is impossible to doubt that injustice 
is done to those Districts which, from whatever cause, are precluded from sharing in the 
advantages the Institutions are calculated to afford, and this is now not unfrequently the 
case, owing to the Institutions being often so located as to render access to them difficult, 
if not impossible. 

The Reports in the Appendix show that there is no Dispensary attendance in many 
parts of the country; that in other parts, even in populous and wealthy towns, and within 
the circle which is considered as forming the proper boundary of such Institutions, this 
species of relief is often insufficient; that Fever Hospital relief is limited to certain 
Districts immediately surrounding the hospitals; that, with respect to Infirmaries, although 
they are supported almost entirely by public grants, yet in many counties the greater 
part of the population is so remote from them as to render them neai-ly, if not altogether, 
inaccessible ; and, if fitting objects from the distant parts of the counties could be trans- 
mitted to the Infirmaries, the Institutions would be found far too limited, and the funds 
would be insufficient to afford the necessary relief. 

These circumstances more urgently require attention, as with some occasional differences 
arising from locality or other causes, it must be presumed that the people in every part of 
the country are equally liable to disease requiring prompt and efficient medical attendance ; 
and when the taxation for this object is general, while the benefits derived from it are only 
partial, and in many places none at all, the injustice is too manifest, and its consequences 
too apparent, not to excite dissatisfaction, which is found to prevail accordingly. 

It was obviously the intention of the Legislature, in making provision for the Medical 
Relief of the Sick Poor in Ireland, that those persons only should obtain relief gratuitously 
who were unable themselves to pay for it. It may be impossible always to discriminate 
between this class and the one immediately above it and in a condition to contribute 
moderately ; and under existing circumstances it is perhaps right that the latter class should 
also be supplied with gratuitous Medical Relief; but not so with those persons who are 
obviously in a condition to provide medical aid for themselves and their families. Yet it is 
certain that in many parts of Ireland numerous individuals obtain the benefit of the 
Dispensaries and the Infirmaries, especially of the former, who are well known to be in 
possession of ample means to pay for any medical attendance of which they may be in 
need. This is a serious abuse of these Charities, and must be very injurious to the Medical 
profession ; and it is productive of another evil — the time of the Medical Officers, as well 
as the funds of the Institution, being expended on such improper objects, although neither, 
probably, are sufficient for the legitimate purposes of the Charity. 

The present system of making the support of Dispensaries and Fever Hospitals depend 
primarily upon subscriptions, appears to be the chief cause of all these abuses. This system 
seems pregnant with such elements of disorder as to render it extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to work these Charities in a satisfactory manner without an entire change, and 
it cannot be matter of surprise that in nearly all parts of the country the individuals who 
are most desirous that this species of relief should be efficiently afforded unite in calling for 
a ohange of the mode in which it is now administered. 

With respect to DISPENSARIES, these parties suggest that provision should be made 
to effect the following objects : — 

1. A more equal and regular distribution of the Dispensary Districts, so that each 

Medical Officer should be in charge of a sufficient, and only a sufficient, extent of 
area and population, and that every part of the country should be included within 
some such District. 

2. A more satisfactory, certain, and equitable mode of raising the necessary funds. 

3. Such an administrative machinery as shall ensure at all times a faithful disbursement 

of the funds. 

4 . A fair remuneration to competent Medical Officers, and an efficient attendance upon 

the Sick Poor. 

The means which these parties suggest as best calculated to carry out the above objects 

1. The establishment of some competent and responsible Authority by which the 

necessary alterations might be made in the now defective Dispensary Districts, and 
by which also the performance of the medical and other duties should be regulated 
and enforced. 

2. The funds to be equally raised, on the principle or as a portion of the Poor Rate, 

so that all possessors of property might be compelled to bear a due proportion of 
the expenses relatively with the interests or occupancy of each in the District. 

3. The creation of such an administration for the local management of the Dispensaries 

as would be a fair representation of the persons liable to the tax for supporting 
them. 

The Reports given in the Appendix show that similar opinions prevail with respect to 
FEVER HOSPITALS. In many places where these Institutions have been established, it 
is found that there is not a sufficiency of funds for their support, and that these are often 
raised in what is considered to be an inequitable or improper manner. 
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In 64 out- of the 130 Unions formed in Ireland there is not a Fever Hospital. In each 
of the others there is one or more, but often inconveniently placed. In many instances the 
Hospital is capable of affording very considerable relief, but the necessary funds are wanting. 
In others there is no lack of funds, but the Hospital accommodation is insufficient, and 
under present arrangements these defects cannot be remedied, nor the Institutions be made 
as available as the public wants require. 

Thex-e is reason to believe that there are many benevolent persons, land proprietors and 
others, who are desirous of establishing Fever Hospitals in parts of the country with which 
they are connected, but who refrain from doing so until it is seen what change will be 
made in the law, in consequence of this Inquiry, and they almost invariably express a 
desix-e that some amendment should take place having the following objects in view : — 

1. That the Fever Hospital should be established for such extent of country as to 

admit of patients being conveniently removed to- it from all parts of its Distx-ict. 

2. That the requisite funds should be raised by Rate upon all property within the 

District. 

3. That the local administration should be such as would insure the appointment of 

competent Medical Officers, due attendance upon the Sick Poor, a satisfactory 

disbursement of the funds, and an avoidance of the abuses which now prevail. 


The Commissioners have thus endeavoux-ed to give, as bx-iefly as possible, a general view 
of the Dispensaries, Fever Hospitals, and Infix-maries — their original constitution, and their 
existing defects ; and have also adverted to the opinions entertained by influential and 
intelligent pei'sons in all parts of the country who may be presumed to- possess a knowledge 
of the wants of the respective Districts, as well as of the means by and the extent to which 
Medical Relief is now afforded to the Sick Poor therein. 

They have likewise sought such other soxxrces of information as could be relied upon, 
one of which possesses pecxiliar claims to attention — namely, the Reports of the gentlemen 
employed by the Irish Poor Inquiry Commissioners to investigate the state of the Medical 
Institutions in 1834, and to suggest such x-emedial measures as they might deem to be 
necessary, and portions of these Reports are inserted in the Appendix. 

The Appendix also contains extracts fx’om Petitions presented to Parliament in the 
years 1837 and 1838 by the Medical Corporations, and from Resolxxtions and Petitions 
adopted at meetings of the Medical profession — all tending to show the necessity of some 
Legislative interference, in order to ensure the good government and efficiency of the 
Medical Charities. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES. 

The Commissioners now proceed to offer, for your Lordship’s consideration, such 
suggestions as appear to be necessary for ensuring efficient Medical Relief to the Sick Poor 
throughout Ireland, and for preventing, as far as possible, the occurrence of destitution by 
want of aid in this respect. In so doing, they px-opose to confine their observations to 
Dispensaries and Fever Hospitals, persuaded that if these Institutions were satisfactorily 
distx-ibuted and efficiently conducted the wants of the community would in a great measure 
be satisfied. For the Infirmaries, large County Grants may now be presented, irrespective 
of any subscriptions whatever. They are more under the immediate contx-ol of the County 
Authorities than the Dispensaries and Fever Hospitals, being, in fact, County, not District, 
Institutions. The Poor Law Commissioners are likewise already invested with certain 
powers in respect to Infirmaries, by the Irish Poor Relief Act, which they will endeavour 
faithfully to administer, and it is hoped that the powers there given will be found sufficient 
for the remedy of abuse and for securing good management in these Institutions. 

When all the Wox-khouses shall have come into operation, it is, moreover, highly 
probable that a considerable number of the chronic cases which were previously treated in 
the Infirmaries will be absorbed by the Workhouses; and it may be presumed that- the 
Infirmaries will thus become mox-e useful to the class of patients for which they are chiefly 
intended — namely, those whose ailments ax-e so urgent as to require intern Hospital accom- 
modation. It may be desirable, however-, that in Districts which are at a great distance 
from the Infirmary, a- few Beds for Casualty Cases should be attached to the Fever 
Hospitals for the purpose of supplying the want of Infix-mary relief in the District. 

The principle of makixxg the establishment of any class of Medical Institutions for the 
relief of the Sick Poor exxtirely contingent upon voluntary subscriptions is, as befox-e stated, 
obviously o-pen to great objection. If no subscriptions are obtained, the Institutioxx cannot 
be established, however necessary it may be, and if the amount of subscriptions be small, 
the relief afforded will be insufficient. It is evident also that subscriptions will be more 
readily obtained in a District where there are many resident proprietors and gentry than in 
one which is diffex-ently circumstanced ; and yet there can be no doubt that the necessity 
for relief in the latter locality is greater than in the former. The resident gentry will 
generally send their family Medical Attendant to visit their poorer tenantry or neighbours 
when afflicted by disease; but, in Districts in which few or no wealthy persons reside, the 
Poor are deprived of this advantage, and therefore stand more in need of the relief afforded 
by Public Institutions. 
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.}* any doubts could exist as to the inequality with which Medical Relief is afforded in 
wealthy and m poor Distriets, the Reports in the Appendix must remove them. These 
Reports show that where there are are many resident gentry the subscriptions are generally 
considerable, and that the reverse is the case where there are few. It appears also that 
when a sufficiency of subscriptions cannot be obtained in Districts where there are many 
resident gentry, it generally arises, not from an indisposition to> contribute, but from 
disunion and angry feelings created by the appointment of the Medical Officer, or some 
other cause. 


Seeing, therefore, that the subscription system is thus defective in principle, and 
Produ^ve of that want of harmony which unhappily too' often exists in the management 
of Dispensaries and Fever Hospitals, and that it, moreover, does not ensure provision for 
a sufficient amount of relief, or for adequate arrangements in its distribution, the Com- 
missioners recommend that subscriptions be altogether discontinued, and that the funds 
requisite for these Institutions be raised as a portion of the Poor Rate. 

The total annual income of Dispensaries and Fever Hospitals arising from subscriptions 
and County Grants is £98,301; of this, £56,405 11s. 1 \d. is raised by the latter means 
from the class of occupiers, and £41,896 3s. lOd. by the former. The proportions of this 
latter sum paid by proprietors and by occupiers, respectively, cannot be accurately ascer- 
tained ; but on an examination of the Subscription Lists it does appear that at least one-half 
is directly contributed by the latter, so that the occupiers at present bear three-fourths of 
the actual expense, or one-fourth part more than they probably would have to bear under 
JeHef )r0P0Sed Change ° f system ’ and t0 ' them > therefore, the change would operate as a 


Those persons who now contribute the least towards the Medical Charities, relatively 
to their property m the country,. are certain non-resident, or occasional non-resident, pro- 
prietors, although the subscriptions by many of this class are exceedingly liberal, and by 
some very munificent. Those who do not now subscribe cannot be supposed to be influenced, 
by any want of liberal or benevolent feelings; and there is every reason to believe that 
when arrangements of a more satisfactory nature are established, the change will be 
acceptable to the land proprietors generally, as it would ensure for their smaller tenantry 
and for others dependent upon them a full participation in the relief which many are now 
unable to obtain, or to obtain only in a manner far from satisfactory. 

Previously to the passing of the Irish Poor Relief Act, it appears that a compulsory 
rate for the support of the several Medical Institutions was contemplated by many 
enlightened members of the Medical Profession. But the necessary funds may now, it is 
considered, be more conveniently and economically raised and disbursed as a part of the 
Poor Rate than by constituting a new and expensive machinery for the purpose. To carry 
an efficient system of Medical Relief into operation in every Union it would be necessary in 
the first place, with respect to J ’ 


DISPENSARIES, 

1. That each Dispensary District should be defined, and that it should consist of one- 

or more Electoral Divisions, so as to comprise a sufficient area and population. 
It may, perhaps, be deemed desirable by some persons that the maximum and 
minimum of the area and population should be fixed by the Legislature, but this 
does not appear to be essential, and may be safely left to the discretion of the 
several Boards of Guardians. It seems necessary, however, that in forming the 
Dispensary Districts no Electoral Division should be divided : but as some of 
these are so large or so populous that one Medical Officer could hardly give 
sufficient attendance, the local authorities might be empowered to appoint a 
second Medical Officer where necessary. 

2. If the funds for the Dispensaries be raised through the intervention of the Boards 

of Guardians, it would naturally follow that, as the representatives of the rate- 
payers, the Guardians should form a portion of the local administration. 

3. Each Union will usually comprise two, three, or more Dispensary Districts, and 

the Guardians of one District will generally have little connection or intercourse 
with another; and it, therefore, seems desirable that the Board of Guardians 
collectively should not have the entire administration, nor be charged with the 
exclusive local management and regulation of all the Dispensaries within the 
Union. 

4 


5 


' The . Ex -°fficio and Elected Guardians and the Wardens for the Electoral Divisions 
of which the Dispensary District is composed would form a good nucleus for a 
Managing Committee. These would still probably, in most instances, be deemed 
too few; and it may for many reasons be advisable that the gentry and 
°“ he ” connected with the District, but not members of the Board of Guardians, 
should be associated with them. The Clergy are in general active promoters and 
supporters of these Charities; and, although the law declares them ineligible as 
Guardians, it appears advisable that they should, if ratepayers, be eligible to 
act on these local committees, where their services would be most useful. The 
qualification might be that which is necessary for a Guardian. 

. The ratepayers to be so associated with the Guardians and Wardens of the Dis- 
pensary District, as a local committee for managing the Dispensary, ought not, 
perhaps, to exceed in number wliat would be necessary to make the whole amount 
to thirteen. They ought to be chosen by the Board of Guardians or else by the 
ratepayers of the District. The former is a less troublesome process, and appears 
to be preferable ; but the latter may be considered more in accordance with the 
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principles on which the support of the Institution is proposed to be placed. It is 
believed that no material difficulty would be likely to occur in the selection of 
fit persons by either mode of procedure. 

6. The funds required for the support of the Dispensary should be raised off the 
Electoral Divisions of which its District would be composed, as a general charge 
upon the whole, and not by a separate charge on each Division. 

Supposing the arrangements hereinbefore indicated, and which are considered necessary 
for obtaining the requisite funds, and for ensuring good local administration for the 
Dispensaries and Fever Hospitals to be established, there will still remain a necessity for 
some general regulating and controlling authority, such as will ensure that these numerous 
and necessary Institutions shall be conducted on principles of efficiency and economy. If 
the funds required for their support be defrayed out of the Poor Rate, the several Boards 
of Guardians and the Poor Law Commissioners must be responsible for their application, 
and the accounts of all such Institutions must be subject to the same audit as the other 
accounts of the Unions. 

The peculiar nature of these Charities, however, and their dependence upon and con- 
nection with medical science make it highly desirable, if not absolutely necessary, that 
advantage should be taken of the knowledge of scientific Medical Practitioners and of their 
acquaintance with the arrangements which such Institutions require. If a Board consisting 
of five or seven, selected from amongst the eminent Medical Practitioners residing in 
Dublin, were charged with the duty of suggesting and advising the necessary arrangements 
for the establishment and proper distribution of Dispensaries and Fever Hospitals, and for 
the due regulation and medical economy of these and the other Medical Institutions, there 
can be no doubt that it would be attended with important advantages and would serve to 
impart efficiency to the whole machinery. 

To ensure the orderly working of such a Medical Charities Board, and to 1 prevent any 
conflict of authority between it and the Poor Law Commissioners, or the Guardians and 
Local Committees, its functions should be purely suggestive ; it should recommend the steps 
to be taken in the formation and distribution of Dispensary and Fever Hospital Districts, 
and the regulations under which each of these classes of Medical Institutions should he 
conducted. It should also prescribe the form of Registries to be kept in every class of 
Medical Institutions, and the Returns to be made, in order that a general view might be 
annually given of the practice and results throughout the whole. 

The general medical ari'angements in the Unions, including the salaries, qualifications 
and number of Medical Officers to be appointed in particular cases, as well as the regulations 
under which the several Dispensaries, Fever Hospitals, and Infirmaries should be conducted, 
and according to which Vaccination could be most properly performed, would all form 
subjects upon which the advice and suggestions of the Medical Charities Board would be 
of great use to the Commissioners, and to the respective Boards of Guardians and Local 
Committees. 

The superior information which medical gentlemen so selected must necessarily possess, 
their professional character and position, and their well-known desire to see the Medical 
Institutions of the country so conducted as to give the most efficient relief to the Sick Poor, 
and be most conducive to the extension of medical science (in which all classes of the com- 
munity are deeply interested), would ensure for their suggestions the greatest weight with 
the Union Authorities, as well as with the public and the medical profession. 

A weekly meeting of the Medical Charities Board would probably be found sufficient, 
and would, therefore, interfere but little with the professional avocations of the members; 
and it is believed that men of high standing and character would be disposed to act upon it, 
on public and professional grounds, if a reasonable sum were allowed them for each 
attendance. Supposing this payment to be two guineas each, and that an average of four 
members sat once a week at the Board, the whole amount of the remuneration would little 
exceed four hundred pounds, and, with office and other charges, the entire expense could 
hardly amount to £1,000 per annum. 

An opinion very generally prevails that an occasional inspection of the numerous 
Medical Institutions is necessary for ensuring good management; and in this opinion (he 
Commissioners concur, as the expectation that such an inspection might at any moment take 
place; and that parties then found to have neglected their duties would be liable to exposure, 
if not to dismissal, must stimulate attention and serve to ensure regularity and efficiency. 
Such inspection is found to be requisite in other departments of the public service, and 
seems to be particularly called for in this. It is obvious from the nature of the duties 
that these inspections can only be efficiently made by Medical Practitioners of character 
and standing, who possess energy and moral courage fitting them for the faithful and 
fearless execution of the office. 

It has been supposed that four such Inspectors would be required, and a power to 
appoint that number might be given, subject to the approbation of the Lords of the 
Treasury; but the Commissioners think that two only need be appointed in the first 
instance. They are also 1 of opinion that the expenses caused by the establishment of the 
Medical Charities Board and by the appointment of these Inspectors would be more than 
compensated by the efficiency which would be thereby imparted to the Medical Institutions. 

In proof that some inspection and control of these Charities are necessary, it may be 
stated that in 1839 certain Returns from all the public Medical Institutions in Ireland were 
called for by the House of Commons. The Commissioners have examined these documents, 
which, even in their present state, are valuable, but nearly one-third of the Returns are 
so defective that no useful information can be elicited from them. When an order of the 
House of Commons is productive of such a result,' it seems that some more effective manage- 
ment of these Charities is imperatively called for. 
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It can scarcely be necessary to observe that in any alteration that may be made in the 
Dispensary or Fever Hospital Districts, due regard should be had to the interests of the 
present Medical Attendants. 


In framing this Report, the Commissioners have had the benefit of Mr. Phelan’s 
assistance. The statistical information was arranged and much of the other information 
was collected by him, and the Commissioners have ascertained that the statements contained 
in this Report are generally in accordance with his views on the subject of the Irish Medical 
Charities, to which, as is well known, he has devoted his attention for a series of years. 
Dr. Corr was united with Mr Phelan in conducting the Inquiry in several of the Unions, 
but as the Commissioners had not the same opportunity of frequent personal communication 
with him whilst framing the Report, they deemed it right to request him to draw up a 
separate statement of his opinion on the subject. This he has accordingly done, and the 
Commissioners request your Lordship’s attention to this document, (inserted in the 
Appendix), which, in all material respects, coincides with the views herein expressed. 

The Commissioners beg to subjoin the heads of a Bill for the better regulation and 
support of the Medical Charities in Ireland, framed in conformity with the recommendations 
contained in this Report : — 

1. Preamble — for - the better regulation of Medical Charities, and for the better dis- 
tribution and support of Dispensaries and Fever Hospitals in Ireland. 

2. Powers for raising funds, etc., for Dispensaries and Fever Hospitals under existing 
Acts, to cease on a certain day, or when ordered under the hands and seal of the Poor Law 
Commissioners. 

3. The Lord Lieutenant to appoint a “ Medical Charities Board,” to be composed of 
not more than seven, nor less than five, Physicians or Surgeons. 

4. The Medical Charities Board empowered to inspect and inquire into the state of, 
and Medical Practice at, the several Medical Institutions in Ireland. 

5. Medical Charities Board to have an office, and to appoint a Secretary, Clerks, &c„ 
with consent of the Lord Lieutenant. 

6. Medical Charities Board empowered to order Returns of the income, expenditure, 
number of patients treated, and the bye-laws and regulations by which each Institution 
is conducted. 

7. Medical Charities Board to be furnished by the Poor Law Commissioners with copies of 
the Reports made to them under the 46th Section of the Irish Poor Relief Acts. 

8. Medical Charities Board, within six months after its appointment, to frame Rules 
and Regulations, and to 1 alter them from time to time, for the Medioal Practice and Economy 
of each class of Medical Institutions, and to send a copy of all such Rules to the Loid 
Lieutenant and the Poor Law Commissioners. 

9. Medical Charities Board empowered to obtain from Medical Officers quarterly and 
other Returns of the state of disease in each Infirmary, Dispensary, and Fever Hospital 
District, to make a. digest of the whole, and to make a Report thereon, half-yearly or 
annually, to the Poor Law Commissioner's, to be laid before the Secretary of State. 

10. Medical Charities Board, on the application of Poor Law Commissioners, to report 
its opinion of the number of Dispensaries necessary in any Union. 

11. Poor Law Commissioners empowered to direct Boards of Guardians, within two 
months after receipt of such Report, to divide the Union into Dispensary Districts. 

12. The Boards of Guardians empowered to appoint ratepayers, having Guardians’ 
qualifications in each Dispensary District, to act conjointly with the ex-officio and the 
elected Guardians and the Wardens of the District as a Committee of Governors of the 
Dispensary established or to be established therein — such Committee not to exceed thirteen. 

13. The Committee of Dispensary Governors to forward to the Board of Guardians of 
the Union, half-yearly, an estimate of the expense of the Institution for the ensuing six 
months. 

14. Boards of Guardians empowered to charge upon the Electoral Division or Divisions 
comprised in a Dispensary District the cost of providing and supporting such Dispensary, to 
be defrayed out of the rate levied for the relief of the poor. 

21. Committees of Governors of Dispensaries and Fever Hospitals empowered to manage- 
the affairs of these Institutions, and to appoint Medical Officers to attend the same. 

22. The appointment of no Medical Officer to be sanctioned until after his qualifications 
have been presented to, and he has been declared to be eligible by, the Medical Charities- 
Board. 

23. Medical Charities Board authorised to ascertain the Diploma, Degree, License, or 
Certificate of all Medical Officers who, at the passing of this Act, are in receipt of salaries 
for attending Medical Institutions supported solely or in part by public funds. 

24. The Lord Lieutenant empowered to appoint not more than (4) Physicians or 
Surgeons, of not less than seven years’ standing, to inspect Dispensaries, Fever Hospitals, 
Infirmaries, Lunatic Asylums, and other Medical Institutions supported wholly or in part 
by public funds, when and as directed by the Medical Charities Board — each Inspector to 
be paid such salary, and to be allowed such travelling expenses, as the Lord Lieutenant shall 
determine. Such" Medical Inspectors not to be engaged in private or public practice. 
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Forms E 1, 2, and 3 . — Medical Relief Ticket Check Books. 


Form E 1 
r Attendanci 


To Dr. , Medical Officer of 

Dispensary District in 


Sir, 1 

You are hereby directed to afford Medical Advice and * 
any necessary Medicine to > aged , | 

residing at , in the above Dispensary District, who | 

is by occupation a I 

Dated this day of 1 | 


Guardian , Relieving Officer, or 
Warden, as the case may be. 


Ticket for Attendance at Dispensary. 


To Dr. , Medical Officer of 

Dispensary District in 


You are hereby directed to afford Medical Advice and 
auy necessary Medicine to , aged , 

residing at , in the above Dispensary District, who 

is by occupation a 


Dated this 




Form E 2. 

Ticket fob Attendance at the Patient’s Home. 


To Dr. Medical Officer of 

Dispensary District in 


Sin, | 

You are hereby directed to visit and afford Medical J 
Advice and any necessary Medicine to t 

aged , residing at , in the above Dispensary | 

District, who is by occupation a 


Dated this 




1 


Guardian, Relieving Officer, or 
Warden, as the case may be. 


Fokm E 2. 

Ticket fob Attendance at the Patient’s Home. 


To Dr. Medical Officer of 

Dispensary District in Union. 


Sir, 

You are hereby directed to visit and afford Medical 
Advice and any necessary Medicine to 
aged , residing at , in the above Dispensary 

District, who is by occupation a 


Dated this day of 

(Signed), 


Ticket 


Form E 3. 

for Attendance of Midwife at the 
Patient’s Home. 


To Midwife of 

Dispensary District, in Union. 

Madam, 

You are hereby directed to visit at once 
, residing at 

in the above Dispensary District, who is by occupation 
a and afford her the necessary 

attendance and nursing. 

Dated this day of 1 • 

(Signed), 

. Guardian, Relieving Officer, or 

Warden, as the case may be, 


Form E 3. 

Ticket for Attendance of Midwife at the 
Patient’s Home. 


To Midwife of 

Dispensary District, in Union. 

Madam, 

You are hereby directed to visit at once 
residing at 

in the above Dispensary District who is "by occupation 
a , and afford her the necessary 

attendance and nursing. 

Dated this day of 1 

(Signed), 

Guardian, Relieving Officer, or 
Warden as the case may be. 

V 
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Form F. 


Medical Relief Register. 

Dispensary District, in the Union. 


Number 

Date 

of 

preseu- 

tation 

of 

Ticket. 

Name 

of 

Patient. 

Residence 

of 

Patient. 

Age. 


Date of 
Attendances. 

Prescrip- 

Treatment 
at Dates 

preceding 

Columns. 

Result 

(As 

Relieved, 

Died,’ 

Ticket 

Cancelled 

Guardians, 

&0.) 

Observations. 


Dispen- 

At 

Patient’s 

Home. 

Ool. 1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

*■ 

10. 

11. 













Form G. 

Vaccination Register. 

County of P”* 0 ” ot 


District of ; 

Register of Cases of Successful Vaccination and Re-vaccination. 


No. 

Name 

of 

Person 

Successfully 

Vaccinated. 

Name 

of 

Persou 

Successfully 

Re- 

Vaccinated. 

Vaocina- 

Date 
of first 
Vaccina- 

Date 

of 

Successful 

Vaccina- 

Residence 
at time of 
Vaccination. 

If a Child, 
Name and 
Residence 
of Father, 
Mother, 
or Person 
in charge. 

Number 
of Entry 
of Child’s 
Birth in 
the 

Register 
of Births. 

Signature 

of 

Medical 
Officer 
and Date 
of 












Form I. 
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Union. 

Dispensary District. 


Medical Officer's Return. — Form L, 

Half-year ended the igo 

(1.) STATISTICAL RETURN. 

The dates to which this Return should be made up are the 31st March and 30th September 


in each year. 

]sj 0TE> —The Return should be forwarded to the Local Government Board as soon as 
possible after the end of the half-year (at latest within twenty-one days), and a copy of the 
Statistical and Medical Charities portions (pages 1, 2 and 3), should be transmitted by the 
Medical Officer for submission to the Guardians at their next following Meeting, and, similarly, a 


copy of the Public Health portion (pages 4 and 5), for submission to the District Council, or 



Signature, 

Date, 

Medical Officer. 


F 2 
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(II.) Medical Charities. 

Form Ii. 


Union, 

Dispensary District. 


Medical Officer’s Return for the Half year ended the 


190 


Questions to be answered bs the Medical Officer. 


Medicines. 

1. Have you any complaints to make as to the quality of the 
drugs or the manner in which they are supplied? 

% Are the medicines neatly packed and promptly delivered by 
the contractor, and the invoices received in good time? 

3. Have you weighed the drugs on delivery and found them 
correct? 


Vaccination. 

1. Have you had any failures with the lymph procured from the 

Secretary of the Vaccine Department of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, 45 Upper Sackville Street, Dublin? 

2 . In performing primary vaccination at the dispensary and 

vaccination stations do you follow the instructions of the 
Local Government Board by seeking to produce four 
typical vesicles? 

3 . Are the Dispensary arrangements and provisions as to 

vaccination duly notified by public notices (form N) posted 
in the district, in accordance with article 4 of the dis- 
pensary rules, or in what manner? 

4 . Has there been any increase or diminution of primary 

vaccination as compared with the previous year? 

5. Is the amount of vaccination performed in proportion to the 

population? 

.6. If not, state the probable cause, or causes, of any diminu- 
tion. ... ... ... 

7. Have the reports (form P), been duly made and transmitted 
to the Board of Guardians? 

[Report (form P) should be furnished four times a year, 
namely, for quarters ending 31st March, 30th June, 30th Sep- 
tember, and 31st, December, and not later than twenty-one days 
from the end of each quarter.) 

S. How many defaulters were returned in : 

(а) Report for 1st quarter of half-year. 

(б) Report for 2nd quarter of half-year. 
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Questions to be answered bx the Medical Officer. , answers. 


i 

Dispcnsa ry A rranr/em ents. 

1, Is a notice board or inscription (form 0) affixed on the 
exterior of each dispensary, in accordance with article 4 
of the dispensary miles, and does such notice contain the 
particulars directed to be so affixed, and is it kept in a 
legible state? 


Are the dispensary buildings suitable, in good order, and 
kept clean, and does the caretaker perform her duties 
satisfactorily? . 


3. Is full and adequate provision made for having fires regularly 
maintained in the consulting and waiting-rooms? 


Midwife. 

!, Does the midwife perform her duties satisfactorily, and are 
her services requisitioned by the poor of the district? 


General Observations. 

[Any further observations which the Medical Officer may 
desire to make can be added here.) 


Signature, , 

Medical Officer 


Date 
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Form L. 


(III.) Public Health. 


Urban or Rural District. 
Dispensary District. 


Medical Officer’s Return for the Half-year ended 


190 


Questions to be answered by the Medical Officer. 


1. Name and Address of each sanitary sub-officer acting within 

the dispensary district. 

2. Are you satisfied that each sanitary sub-officer carefully 

inspects the district with the view of discovering nuisances, 
and that he reports such nuisances when necessary? 

3. How many reports has he made to you during the half-year? 


4. How many sanitary reports have been made by you during 
the half-year? 


5. Have the nuisances reported been abated? 


6. Have you, by inspection of your district, kept yourself in- 
formed of the conditions injurious to health existing 
therein and regularly reported the same to the sanitary 
authority? ••• ••• ••• 


7. Is the district in good sanitary condition ? If not, state the 
principal defects and requirements: — 


Water Supply, 


Sewerage, 


Nuisances. 


Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops 


Factories and Workshops, 
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Qr/EBTIONS TO 


ANSWERED 


the Medical Officer. 


Answers. 


Common Lodging Houses, 


Domestic Scavenging, ... V 


Urban 

Districts. 


Housing of Woiking Classes, J 


Other matters, 


8, Have you reported to the sanitary authority these defects 
and the measures which you consider should be adopted 
for the improvement or protection of the public health in 
your district? 


9. In the event of an outbreak of any infectious disease having 
occurred in the district during the half : year, state the 
number of cases, the probable source of infection, the steps 
taken to prevent the spread of the disease, and whether 
you have furnished the report required by article 15, para- 
graph XVI., of the dispensary rules. (The answer to this 
question should not be confined to the medical officer’s 
dispensary practice.) 


10. General observations as to any matters affecting the public 
health of the district, e.g., the condition of the houses in 
regard to ventilation, lighting, cleanliness, and general 
sanitation. 


(Signature). 


Medical Officer. 


Date. 



Addrcfi. 


Printed RiP 5 " 8 ^ for referenoe 'l 
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NOTE ON THE SOCIAL CONDITION OP CERTAIN WORKING 
CLASS FAMILIES IN DUBLIN. 
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NOTE ON THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF CERTAIN WORKING 
CLASS FAMILIES IN DUBLIN. 


• Tlle “°<>mpanymg tables contain summaries of investigations into the 
circumstances of the labouring classes in Dublin. The particulars were 
t°vni™l ' r °Pf sento ‘7 e families, and may be taken as furnishing a 
Und6r WW0h perS0,1S residin S “ ■ labouring- 

selSed" T I er J“ UC T h power districts 'in Dublin than the one 

selected but the object of the Inquiry was to determine how the typical 
Dublin labourer lives, what are the conditions under which he and his family 

, ? nte„deTlo“ wha . t are a ™rage family earnings. It was not 

intended to investigate the circumstances of the very poor. 

Table No. 1 deals with 1,254 families, with special reference to their 
bousing accommodation. These families included 4,950 persons, giving an 

S2 e in 0f 62 4 '^re P etr nS ^ ^ “ d “ «« ^ 

is a S f i0US reflectiou V iat barel .y 12 P er cent, of the families 
enumerated occupy house accommodation satisfactory alike in point of 
sanitary convenience, air space, and cleanliness. 1 

from wb;nU emai ? ing r£ aSe o? e m0st frequent defect is unsatisfactory sanitation, 
femdiI^suffeied eSS 87 P81 ' ^ (0 ass6s IY ’ Y - TI1 - and VIII.J of the 

cas^of^o 16 "* !f°? m r ?w° n -r” T 3 ™, 8 ' Agrees was found to exist in the 
1 of the families, but this is scarcely surprising, seeing that 
less than 8 per cent, occupied three rooms and upward, while close on 60 per 
same rime auf to single-room tenements. It will be observed at the 
” " the cubic space per person averaged 505-26 cubic feet, and 

was larger than one could have expected under the circumstances. This is 
no doubt, due to the fact that workingmen and their families in Dublin live 
Lrve ond °”® mal y °; ou P led by the richer classes ; the rooms are, therefore, 
cuSc space y ’ and a 7 mhabltm ® a sin S Ie Ioom has frequently sufficient 

in all reloT ° f "r' 1 / ® per 061,1 of the families housing conditions are 
in all lespects unsatisfactory. 

Reiital.—rhe weekly rents vary in the several classes from 2s. 6 d. to Ss. 5 id 
but the average cost of house accommodation amounts to Ss. 0U. per family 

dwelh„„ f° h in PPear8 am , P L 6 ’ but nevel 'theless fails to secure a wholesome 
aweiling tor the average labouring man. 

+ Ji^ r T r * 10n of . rent , . to total earnings shows considerable variations in 
e different classes m which the particulars have been tabulated, but, on the 
average, it amounts to 13-81 per cent. 

Earnmgs work: out on the average to 22s. 2 d. per week per family, of which 

mthcifaud s7“ei y ^ ° f «“ *“*• *• * otb » 

tn I h r ere ' S a V6r y , WJ '^ e ran o e the family earnings, from under 5s. a week 
er 60s. a week, but the larger proportion is under 20s a week 

G 2 
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Table No. 2 deals with 21 families, containing 51 adults and 45 children, 
giving an average of .4*57 per family. 


Classified by occupation, the families consisted of : — 


Skilled Labour. 

Weekly 

Earnings. 

Unskilled Labour. 

Weekly 

Earnings. 

Miscellaneous. 

Weekly 

Earnings. 


£ s. 

d. 


£ 

8 . 

d. 


£ S. 

d. 

Cooper, 

1 13 

0 

Labourer, 

1 

15 

H 

Ice Cream Vendor, 

1 0 

01 

Picture F rame 
Maker. 

Law Clerk, . 

Bootmaker, . 

1 7 

1 15 

2 10 

0 

0 

0 

Labourer, 
Labourer, 
Charwoman, . 

0 

0 

0 

19 

17 

7 

H 

0 

74 

Rank Porter, 

Seamstress and 
Carowner. 
Pensioner, 

1 4 
1 19 
0 19 

6 

8 £ 

4 

Slater, 

0 18 

0 

Labourer, 

0 

18 

0 

Organ Grinder, . 

1 14 

4 

Leather Worker, . 

1 0 

0 

Labourer, 

0 

17 

0 







Charwoman, . 

0 

10 

0 







Labourer, 

1 

3 

0 







Labourer, 

0 

10 

n 







Labourer (odd jobs), 

0 

9 

0 





9 3 

0 


8 

6 

3 


6 17 

8 £ 

Average, . 

1 10 

6 

Average, 

0 

16 

7£ 

Average, . 

1 7 

9 


Earnings . — The average earnings of these families amo unted to £1 8s. 2 %d . — 
a figure slightly in excess of that shown in the first table. The average 
family, however, is rather larger (4'57 persons as compared with 4T2), 
although possessing a smaller average income per head, namely 5s. 0'8c2., as 
against 5s. 4 "5 d. 

Earnings and Expenditure . — -Dealing with the 21 families as a whole, it is 
found that 98 '35 per cent of the total income was expended, leaving only the 
merest fraction for savings. But a still more unfavourable position is disclosed 
by an analysis of the individual budgets. Only a bare majority (eleven to ten) 
can show any surplus of receipts over expenditure. In the case of the ten 
families whose outgoings exceed their income, there is no precise evidence to 
explain how this adverse balance is either temporarily or ultimately met, 
although the six entries under the heading “ Pawn Office and Loans ” are 
highly suggestive as to the temporary expedient. 

Heads of Expenditure . — Food, as might be expected, represents the 
principal item in the family budgets, no less than 63 "38 per cent, of total in- 
come being devoted to that purpose. It is worthy of notice that that figure 
closely agrees with and confirms the information as to the cost of food in 
workmen’s families in Ireland furnished on page 9 of Blue Book Cd. 
2337/1904 by the Board of Trade, where the proportion of expenditure on 
food to income is stated as 63 '44 per cent. 

Bent forms the next heaviest head of expenditure, absorbing 14'51 per cent, 
of income. This figure is slightly in excess of the result obtained from the 
earlier table. 

Food and rent together account for 78 per cent, of the whole income, 
leaving but little margin for outlay on clothing, fuel, &c. 

Cost and Quantity oe Food. 

The mean expenditure on food amounts to 135. 3 fc£. per family weekly, 
with which sum is obtained an average of 98'52 grammes of protein per man 
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Tier day If, however, the class of unskilled labour is distinguished as in the 
subjoined table, we find that both the average expenditure on food and 
average quantity of protein procured is considerably smallei. A family of 
this class spends 10s. id. weekly on food, and therewith purchases 80 60 
grammes of protein per man per day. 

FAMILY BUDGETS.— UNSKILLED LABOUR. 

; ; — ■ H” ~ Protein Fuel value 

i | child- 1 „ „ Total -weekly Expenditure % of total per man per man 

B No 86 ' Adults - ren Occupation. , income. on Food. Expenditure. £ er day , per day. 


DETAILS OF DIETARIES. 



It is somewhat remarkable that a higher average of nutriment is found in 
the case of unskilled female labour (charwomen) although alike in resources 
(8s. 9f d. a week), and in outlay on food (5s. 6§c£. a week), they are at a dis- 
advantage compared with the families whose head is a male unskilled labourei. 
This may possibly be due to greater prudence in domestic management, 
though no doubt,’ in the absence of more extensive data, only a tentative 
inference can be drawn. 

Attention may here be called to the fact that the amount of protein obtained 
by the persons who have come under observation in the present inquiry fairly 
corresponds with the results of other studies of a like character 
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Through the courtesy of Messrs. Arthur Guinness,. Son, and Company, 
Limited, we are enabled to make use of the figures obtained by that Company 
in 1903 in an inquiry into the social condition of certain of their employees in 
Dublin. The facts collected in similar inquiries in Edinburgh (“ A Study of 
the Labouring Classes),” and in York ( <f Poverty,” by B. S. Rowntree) are also 
set forth below for comparison. 


- 

Average Income. 

Food Expenditure. 

Protein 

per man per day. 


S. d. 

s. d. 

Grammes. 

Dublin (all families), ... ... 

23 2 \ 

13 3f 

98 

Dublin (unskilled labour), 

i6 n 

10 4 

81 

Dublin (Guinness’ Employees), . . . 

29 6 

15 41 

98 

Edinburgh, ... 

25 10 

16 7£ 

108 

York, 

19 8 

10 4} 

89 


It will be noted that the higher amount of protein shown for Edinburgh is 
accompanied by a much greater outlay on food. 


Poverty Line. 

The standard applied is that adopted by Mr. Seebohm Rowntree in his 
book entitled “ Poverty,” in connection with his investigations into social 
conditions in York (see page 110). No doubt, Mr. Rowntree’s “ Poverty 
Line '* is open to criticism on account of its arbitrary and speculative 
character, and it has only been introduced here as a readily available means 
of comparing the circumstances observed in Dublin with the results obtained 
elsewhere. 

According to this criterion, nine families are in receipt of sufficient earnings 
to satisfy the simplest wants, whilst twelve families have not enough means 
to procure a competency of the barest necessaries of life. 

The class below the poverty line consists mainly of unskilled labour ; only 
one family belonging to a labourer emerges above the line. 

There is a marked and noteworthy difference in the composition of the 
families above and below the line — the former consist of twenty-two adults 
with ten children, while the latter include twenty-nine adults and thirty-five 
children. 

Food Standards. 

In Mr. Rowntree’s calculations leading up to the poverty line, as well as 
in the ascertained facts of the family budgets, the most important factor is 
unquestionably the item of food. Mr. Rowntree has accepted Atwater’s 
standard, whiclj requires 125 grammes of protein and 3,500 calories in the 
daily food of a man with moderate muscular work, while the needs of other 
members of the family are calculated on the following scale : — 

Woman, . . 8/10ths of a man. 

Boy (14-16), . . . 8/10ths „ 

Girl (14-16), . . . 7/l0ths „ 

Child (10-13), . . . 6/10ths „ 

„ (6-9), . . . 5/1 Otli s „ 

,, (2-5), . . . 4/10ths „ 

„ (under 2), . . 3/10ths „ „ 

Other estimates of food requirements have been drawn up, notably by 
Carl Yoit (118 grammes of protein and 3,000 calories). 
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Quite recently, however, the accepted theories of food sufficiency have been 
challenged by Chittenden (“Physiological Economy in Nutrition”), who 
maintains that “ one-half of the 118 grammes of protein food called for daily 
by the ordinary dietary standards is quite sufficient to meet all the real 
physiological needs of the body, certainly under ordinary conditions of life,” 
and that “ even the man who is called upon to perform considerable physical 
work has no apparent need for a fuel value in his food of 3,000 calories 
per day.” 

Chittenden’s conclusions were arrived at after careful and systematic obser- 
vation of the effect of restricting the supply of protein on three groups of 
persons — professional men, a soldier detachment, and University athletes — 
whereas the previous standards appear for the most part to have been based 
on the quantity of protein generally found to be consumed by a healthy man 
under normal conditions. 

Enough has been said to show that the question of food sufficiency is far 
from settled, but Atwater’s scale has here been accepted for the purposes of 
investigation and comparison. 

Upon this basis there is in the daily diet of the Dublin workman an average 
deficiency of 26‘48 grammes of the most important element. Not more than 
four of the twenty-one families show a sufficiency of protein in their daily 
fare, and in one case (No. 9) the result has only been reached by parsimony 
in other directions, and by an excess of expenditure over income. The dis- 
parity between adults and children is again noticeable in the families that are 
sufficiently supplied with protein ; they include eight adults and five 
children. 

No doubt, the general deficiency of protein does not arise solely from want 
of means. The families in Studies Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 are all in possession of 
fair incomes, but evidently they do not select their food supplies to the best 
advantage. Yet in many cases the shortage of sustenance arises unmistakably 
from poverty. 


In order to illustrate the effect of different standards of sufficiency, a 
statement is appended in which the same families are classified according to 
Atwater’s and Chittenden’s scales : — 


Budget 

No. 

Occupation. 

Protein per man 

Atwater 
(125 grammes.) 
Deficiency. 

Chittenden (59 Grammes). 

Surplus. 1 Deficiency. 

8 

Labourer, 

82-11 

42-89 

23 — 

12 

Labourer, 

101-28 

23-72 

42 — 

13 

Labourer, 

91-33 

33-69 

32 — 

15 

Labourer, 

84-06 

40-94 

25 [ 

16 

Labourer, 

83-91 

41-09 

24 — 

18 

Labourer, 

78-53 

46-47 

19 j — 

20 

Labourer, 

70-17 

54-83 

11 ! — 

21 

Labourer, 

44-96 

80-04 

— 14 


In point of earnings it appears to us that in Dublin £l a week is the 
minimum income needed to provide a family (of 3 ‘3 men) with the prime 
essentials of life ; this leaves no margin ; but, judging from the habits of the 
people as ascertained in the present inquiry, that sum will be sufficient only 
if the family does not exceed four persons — two adults and 'two children. 
This is a grave conclusion from the standpoint of national increase, as it 
means that any tendency in the labouring population to increase in numbers 
must be accompanied by privation of some of the necessaries of healthy 
existence. 
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Below is given a hypothetical budget framed on the basis of £1 a week 
for a normal family of two adults and three children, with which are 
contrasted the figures of two actual budgets of families of the labouring class 
of the same size. 



Estimated. ! 

Actual. 

Per week. 

No. 12 Study. 

No. 13 Study. 

Per week. 

Per week. 



s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Rent 

say, 

3 

0 

2 

6 

2 

6 

Clothes, 

... 

1 

0 

- 


1 

0 

Coal, 

„ 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

7 

Clubs, 

... 

1 

0 

0 

10 

1 

3 

Household Sundries, 



1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

4 



7 

0 

5 

5 

5 

8 

Food, 63% of 20s., 

say, 

13 

0 






20 

0 

j 

\ 

1 


Average of Nos. 12 and 13 Studies. 


Meat — 


Lbs. @ 

d. 

- 

d. 



Bacon, ... 

... 

... 126 

H 

- 

9-05 



Beef, 


... 2-94 

H 

- 

18-46 



Corned Beef, 


... • '25 

5 

- 

1-25 



Mutton, 


■87 


- 

5-60 








1-26 













5-82 

- 

- 

35-61 

35 61 


Milk, 


... 8-70 

1-6 

- 

14-0 



Eggs, 


1-30 

7 

- 

9-6 



Fish, 


... 1-21 

4 

- 

4-9 



Butter, 


... 1-79 

9-7 

- 

17-62 



Bread, 


... 27-83 

1-21 

- 

33-62 



Potatoes, ... 


... 21-32 

•58 

- 

12-17 



Sugar, 


... 5-66 

1-92 

- 

10-83 









11-37 



Tea, about, 


l 

17 

- 

8-5 








122-61 

122 61 









d. 

Daily average deficiency of Protein per man - 28-7 grammes. 

158-22 = 13 

2* 
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It is to be observed that the average income of the combined families falls 
short of £1 by about 2s. a week ; but, although their outlay on food slightly 
exceeds the corresponding figure in the imaginary budget, there is nevertheless 
a mean deficiency of 28i grammes of protein per man per day. 

It will be seen that no expenditure on alcoholic liquor is included, but 
there is a considerable contribution to Revenue under the heads of sugar 
and tea. Taking the tea duty at 8 d. a lb., as it stood in 1904, the labourer’s 
family was subject to a weekly tax of 4 d. } which, however, by changes in 
the tariff, has now been reduced to 2 \d. The consumption of sugar involves 
a further sum of 2 \d., so that tea and sugar together represent an impost 
of 2-99 per cent. (1904), or 2*31 per cent. (1907), on the family’s weekly 
earnings. 

In regard to the hypothetical budget, it may be obj ected that food expendi- 
ture has been assumed to be 13s., without any attempt to prove that this 
sum might suffice. A dietary scheme is accordingly presented, following as 
far as possible the tastes of the people, and based on actual prices appearing 
in the budgets. 

The result shows that with careful selection of articles a diet can be. pur- 
chased at 13s. a week which will give a reasonable variety of food, and yield a 
family of five persons nutriment at the rate of 125 grammes per man per day. 

THEORETICAL DIETARY FOR TWO ADULTS AND THREE 
CHILDREN. 

Weekly requirement of Protein = 125 x 3 '3 x 7 = 2887 '5 grammes. 

5J ,, Fuel Value = 3,500 x 3 ‘3 x 7 = 82,850 calories. 


1 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Cost. 


Fuel Value. 


Lbs. 


d. 

s. 

d. 

Grammes. 

Calories. 

Sheep’s Head, ... 

5 

0 

2 

0 

10 

220 

1,725 

Beef, 

2 

0 

6 l 

1 

°i 

148-78 

1,970 

Liver, 

n 

0 

4 

0 

5 

114-52 

687 

Babbits, 

2 

0 

4 

0 

8 

195-04 

1,010 





2 

1H 

678-34 


Milk, 

9 

0 

1-6 

1 

2-4 

134-64 

2,880 

Bread, 

35 

0 

1-25 

3 

7} 

1460-25 

42,525 

Potatoes,... 

21 

0 

•58 

1 

0 

171-36 

6,510 

Oatmeal, ... 

H 

0 

2 

0 


237-32 

6,045 

Pea Flour, 

i 

0 

2 

0 

1 

55-79 

825 

Smoked Herring, . . . 

125 

0 

4 

0 

6 

116-22 

937 

Butter, ... 

f 

0 

9-7 

0 

7-27 

3-40 

2,703 

Dripping, 

n 

0 

6 

0 

7-50 

23-24 

4,425 

Onions, ... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6-35 

205 

Cabbage,... 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

19-05 

375 

Tea, 

i 

1 

5 

0 

81 

- 

- 

Sugar, 

H 

0 

3 

0 

10J 


9,765 





10 

0-42 

2227-92 

82,587 


Total Cost, . . . .12s. 11 '92c?. 

Total Protein, ..... 2906*26 grammes. 

Total Fuel Value. . . . 82,587 calories. 

H 
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It is proposed that the principal daily meal (mid-day) should consist of : — 

2 days — Broth from sheep’s head —a pint of water to a lb. — adding pea 
flour and some oatmeal — £ pint broth per man per day. 

1 day — Liver. 

1 \ day — Rabbit. 
l£ day — Beef. 

1 day — Fish (smoked herring). 


The allowance of tea, sugar, vegetables (cabbage and onions) and milk are 
based on actual figures in the budgets. 

The quantities of bread and oatmeal have been largely increased. The 
bread will help out the soup dinner, suggested for two days, while the oat- 
meal can be used as porridge for breakfast, and as gruel for the evening meal. 

The butter allowance has been cut down, and dripping substituted, but, on 
the whole, there is a gain of £ lb. of animal fats. 

Cheese, though rich in protein, has been omitted on account of the 
tastes of the people. 

The quantity of protein might be considerably increased if cocoa were used 
in the place of tea. 

A substantial saving could be effected by the use of home-made bread, as 
23-33 lbs. of flour would yield 1460-25 grammes of protein at a cost of 33*36d, 
as compared with 4375 d for baker’s bread, Part of the difference would 
need to be expended on yeast (say 3d) and on extra fuel for baking, but even 
so there would be an economy which, in view of the small sums dealt with, 
would be valuable. 

The introduction of cocoa and cheese into the dietary might be made in the 
following manner.: — 


Omit. 

Substitute. 1 Cost. ! Saving. 

| Net Protein Gain. 


. 

Grammes. 

£ lb. Tea, ' ... 

| lb. Cocoa, at Is. id. per lb., id. \d. 

24-49 

1 lb Butter, . . . 

£ lb. Cheese, at 8<£. per lb., i 2d. ±d. 

! ' 

30-28 


¥■ 

54-77 


In order to utilise the saving of £d, the following variations might be 
suggested ; — 

1. Reduce sugar by lb. and save \d. 

2. (a.) Add £ lb sheep’s head at cost of a Id and gain 22 - 0 grammes 

of protein ; or 

(6.) Add 2 lbs. potatoes at cost of l*16d and gain 16'32. 

Thus, without increase of cost, there would be a total addition of 7677 
grammes, with alternative (a), or of 71-09 grammes with alternative ( b ), 
which is equivalent to one day’s ration of protein for a child aged 6-9. 
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It may be of interest to contrast our proposed dietary with a model scale 
published by the German Imperial Board of Health (Hygiene and Sanitation, 
Berlin, 1904). 


Foods. 

[ Weight 1 

1 In 

’ Grammes. 

Price in 
Pfennigs i 

C100 = Is.) 

Amount- of 

Albumin. 

Fat. 

Hydrates. 




gt. 

gr. 

g r - 

Rye Bread, 

600 

n 

36 

3 

282 

Thin Milk, 

500 

5 

15-5 

3-5 

24 

Potatoes, ... j 

400 

3 

8 

0-8 

82-8 

Beef (moderately fat), 

150 

24 

31-5 

8-3 

- 

Peas, 

150 

5 

34-5 

3 

78-8 

Rice, 

40 

2 

2-6 

0-4 

31-4 

Lard, 

35 

6 

0-2 

34-7 

- 

Cheese (Jean), ... . 

20 i 

2 

6-8 

2-3 

0-7 


1,895 

. 

58 

135-1 

56-0 

499.7 


The German dietary affords a somewhat more liberal allowance of protein 
(135 grammes per man per day), but, on the other hand, its cost is greater, 
amounting to 136’. 4f d. a week for a family of 3-3 men, although it prescribes 
rye bread, “thin” milk, and lard (in place of butter), and omits sugar, tea, 
and coffee. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

The evidence furnished by these inquiries appears to warrant the following 
conclusions ; — 

1 . It is important to ascertain the total income of the family as the social 
unit, as it has been found in the case of 1,254 families that the earnings of 
the head of tl e family (15s. lHd.) are supplemented to the extent of 5s. 11 id. 
a week by contributions from other members. 

2. There is no margin for a family of five at an income of £L a week, even 
if they do not consume exciseable articles. 

3. In the consumption of tea and sugar the typical family contributes to 
taxation del. a week, or 2|- per cent, of their total income. 

4. In view of the large proportion of income devoted to food, the nutritive 
qualities of the food are all-important. It is, therefore, advisable to attack 
the question of protein and fuel value sufficiency both from the empirical and 
from the scientific standpoint, 

(a.) by collecting budgets on the same lines as in the present instance 
for representative families in the British Isles, both in town and 
country districts, as well as in foreign countries, in the most ex- 
tended manner possible ; 

(6.) by showing from the statistics so obtained the maximum, mini- 
mum, and average protein and calories actually consumed per head 
over a very wide area and under a great diversity of conditions, 
and on the basis of the phenomena observed proceeding with a 
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scientific investigation of the quantity of protein and calories 
needed for physical efficiency under varying circumstances of age, 
sex, occupation, season, and climate ; 

(c.) by educating the labouring classes, as the result of the conclusions 
reached, how their living might be improved by a more economical 
and effective application of their expenditure on food. 


C. D. LA TOUCHE 
T. J. STAFFORD. 

May, 1907. 
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Details of Twenty-one Family Budgets summarised in Table 
No. 2. 


BUDGET No. 1. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR SEVEN WEEKS. 

Income : £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Seven weeks at £1 13s., .. II 11 0 

Husband keeps 8s. a week, . . 2 16 0 

8 15 0 


Expenditure : 

Food, including beverages. 

Rent, 

Fuel and light, 

Clubs, 

Clothing, . . 

Sundries, . . . . 

Balance, . . 

8 15 0 


0 14 
0 14 9£ 
0 17 5 


PURCHASES FOR WEEK ENDING AUGUST 3rd, 1904. 

Friday . — Two loaves 5\d., £ lb. butter 6 d., three herrings 3d., 4 lb. 
rice Id., two eggs lid., milk 21d., salad Id., $ lb. oatmeal Id., 
buttermilk \d., stout 2d. 

Saturday . — J lb. tea lid., 2 lb. sugar 4d., J st. flour 4 \d., £ st. oatmeal 
6d., J lb. butter 6d., two loaves 51d., sauce 2d., 1 lb. rice, 2d., 
1 lb. bacon 4d., six eggs 5d., 5 lbs. ham 2s. lid., cabbage 2d., 
soap 2d., blue id., oil 4Jd., 1 lb. tripe 4d., milk 3d., 1 lb. chops 8d. 

Sunday . — Milk 3d., church 2d. 

Monday . — Trams Is., entrance to sports 2s., stout 4d., minerals 4d., 
photographs 3s., green peas 2d., milk Id., rent 2s. 3d., society 9d. 

Tuesday . — Peas 2d., milk lid., stout 2d. 

Wednesday . — Two small rabbits 10d., J lb. bacon 2d., J lb. butter 6d., 
loaf 2fd., milk Id., buttermilk 2d., stout 2d. 

Thursday. — ljlbs. beef 9d., potherbs Id., £ st.'potatoes ljd., milk Id., 
loaf 2|d., stout 2d. 


MEALS FOR WEEK ENDING AUGUST 3rd, 1904. 


Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

July 28th, . . 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Herrings, tea, bread, 

Tea, bread, butter, 

Stirabout, milk. 


butter, rice pudding. 

salad. 

Stewed tripe, bread, 

„ 29th, . . 

Tea, bread, rashers. 

Chops, tea, bread, . . 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

„ 30th, .. 

Do., 

Ham, cabbage, potatoes. 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Nil. 



rice pudding. 

Out at sports, 

do. 

„ 31st, .. 

Tea, bread, cold ham. 

Cold ham, peas, pota- 






August 1st, 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Cold ham, peas, pota- 

Tea, bread, butter, 

Stirabout, milk. 


toes. 











do. 

„ 3rd, 

Do., . . 

Stewed beef, potatoes. 

do., . . 


BUDGET No. 2. 


Son (ice cream vendor), 
Mother (artificial flowers). 


4 0 2 1 


Expenditure : 
Food, including beverages, 
Rent, 

Clothing, 

Fuel and light, 

Clubs, 

Sundries, . . 


2 6 8f 
0 16 0 
0 3 0 
0 4 5 
0 1 4 


3 13 3£ 

Balance, . . . . . . 0 6 10§ 

4 0 


PURCHASES DURING WEEK, SUMMER, 1904. 

Sunday . — Milk l|d., two loaves 5 \d., 1 lb. butter, 6d., coal 1 £d., 
oil Id., J st. potatoes l£d., 1| lbs. beef Is., 1 oz. tea Id., £ lb. 
sugar Id. 

Monday . — Rent 4s., society 4d., 3 oz. tea 3d., 14 lbs. sugar 3d., 
milk ljd., two loaves 5 £d., J lb. butter 3d., coal 14d., oil Id., 1 lb. 
beef 8d., cabbage 14d., J st. potatoes 1 \d. 

Tuesday .— Two loaves 54d., \ lb. butter 3d., milk 1 \d.. potatoes 14d., 
fish 4d., 1 lb. sugar 2d., oil Id., 2 oz. tea 2d., coal l|d. 

Wednesday . — Two loaves 5 \d., milk ljd., J lb. butter 3d., potatoes 
14d., fish 2d., coal ljd., oil Id. 

Thursday . — Two loaves 54d., 2 oz. tea 2d., \ lb. butter 3d., 1 lb. 
sugar 2d., milk 14d., oil Id., coal 1 \d., 1 lb. beef Id., potatoes lid. 

Friday .— Two loaves 5 Jd., £ lb. butter 3d., 2 oz. tea 2d., 1 lb. sugar 
2d., fish 4d., potatoes id., milk Id., coal 1 \d., oil Id. 

Saturday .— Two loaves 5id., 2 oz. tea 2d., milk \\d., 1 lb. sugar 2d., 
£ lb. butter 3d., 1 lb. beef 8d., coal 1 \d. 


MEALS DURING WEEK, SUMMER. 1904. 


Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 


Bread, butter, tea, . . 

Beef, potatoes. 

Bread, butter, tea, . . 

Nil. 


Do., . . 

Beef, cabbage, potatoes, 

d0 

do. 


Do., . . 

Fish, potatoes, 

do., . . 

do. 


Do., . . 

Fish, potatoes, tea, 
bread, butter. 

- d ° 

do. 


Do., . . 

Beef, potatoes, 

do., . . 

do. 


Do., . . 

Fish, potatoes,. 

. dp., .. 

do. 


Do., . . 

Beef, bread, tea, 

d0 " •• . 

do. 


I 
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BUDGET No. 3. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS. 

Income : £ s. d. £ a. d. I 

Eight weeks at £1 4s. 6 d., .. .. 9 16 0 ! 


Expenditure : 
Food, including beverages, 

Clothing, 

Fuel and light. 

Insurance, Clubs, &e., 
Sundries, . . 


5 

2 

0 

0 

0 


3 6 
8 0 
2 3 

7 7 

8 2 

4 0| 


Surplus, . . 


9 13 6.1 
0 2 5| 


9 16 0 


PURCHASES DURING WEEK ENDING AUGUST 26th, 1904. 

Saturday.— 1 qt. milk 3d., 1 loaf 2|d., 4 lbs. sirloin beef 2s. 8d., 
1 lb. steak Id., A st. potatoes 2d., A st. parsnips 4d., 1 lb. green 
peas 2d., onions Id., rent 6s., clubs Is. 2d., papers and magazine 
5 \d. 

Sunday . — One pint milk lid., offertory 2d. 

Monday.— One qt. milk 3d., 1 loaf bread 2|d., J lb. tea 9d., 2 lbs. 
sugar 4d., sunlight soap 7 \d., 1 qt. lamp oil 2d', 1 lb. currants 3d. 
i doz. eggs 6 Id., cotton, blacking, and matches 6d. 

Tuesday . — One pint milk lid., 1 loaf 2|d., 3 kippers 3d., 1 bag coal 
Is. lid., 1 lb. butter 6d., 1 st. potatoes 3d. 

Wednesday . — One quart milk 3d., 1 scone Id., \ lb. tin cocoa 4d., 
packet salt Id., 1 tin salmon 7d., potherbs Id. 

Thursday.— One quart milk 3d., 1 loaf 2fd., 3 skeins wool 3d., 2 
collars Is., 2 mackerel 6d. 

Frickiy.—One pint milk 2d., 1 scone Id., 1 pig’s cheek Is. Id., cabbage 



MEALS FOR WEEK 

ENDING FRIDAY, 

AUGUST 26th, 1904. 

Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

August 20th, 

Cocoa, bread and butter, 
two eggs. 

Beefsteak and onions, 
| cabbage, boiled rice. 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Boiled rice and milk. 

„ 21st, 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Roast sirloin of beef, 
baked potatoes, green 
peas, parsnips. 

Tea, bread, butter, 
home-made cake. 

Cocoa, bread. 


Cocoa, bread and but- 1 

Cold roast beef, boiled 
potatoes. 

Tea, bread and butter, 

Bread and milk. 

„ 23rd, 

Cocoa, bread and but- j 

Hashed beef, boiled 

Tea, bread, butter, two 


„ 24th, 

ter. 

potatoes. 



Cocoa, bread and but- 
ter, one egg. 

Irish stew, 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Cocoa, bread, tinned 

„ 25th, 

lea, bread, butter, two 
eggs, one kipper. 

Boiled mackerel, boiled 
potatoes. 

Tea, bread, butter, rice 

Bread and milk. 


Coooa, bread and but- 
ter. 

Boiled pig’s cheek, cab- 
bage, boiled potatoes. 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Cocoa and bread. 


BUDGET No. 4. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR SIX WEEKS. 

Income: £ s . d. £ s. d. 


Expenditure : 

Food, including beverages. 
Rent, .. .. 

Fuel and light, 

Clubs, &c., 

Sundries, 

Kept by father (balance), 


PURCHASES DURING WEEK, SUMMER, 1904. 

Sunday (purchased on Saturday).— Two loaves 5Id., milk 2d 
eggs 3d., rashers Bid., 4 lbs. mutton 2s., 1 lb.' macaroni 4d. 
butter ljd., 1 lb. tea 9d., 4 lbs. sugar 8d. 


Tuesday.— Two loaves 5d., butter 3d., milk 3d., li lbs. steak 10Jd., 
J st. potatoes 2 Jd., woman to help Is." 

Wednesday. — Two loaves 5d., butter 3d., milk 3d., fish 3d., {- st 
potatoes 2|d., salad 2d., oil Id. 

Thursday . — Two loaves 5d., butter 3d., J lb. tea 4 Id., 2 lbs. sugar 4d. 
milk 3d., cabbage 2d., £ st. potatoes 2 id., 1 1 lbs. bacon 10 W. 
stout Id. 

Friday . — Two loaves 5d., butter 6d., milk 3d., i lb. macaroni 4d. 
A lb. cheese 3d. 

Saturday. — Two loaves 5d., butter 6d. milk 2d., leeks 2d., A lb. cheese 
3d., chop 4d., rent 6s. 6d., coal Is. 4d. 


MEALS FOR WEEK, SUMMER, 1904. 


Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 


Bread, tea, milk, sugar, 
eggs, rashers. 

Bread, butter, tea, 
sugar, milk. 

Soup, mutton, macar- 
oni, vegetables. 

Bread, butter, tea, sugar 

Nil. 


Cold meat, potatoes, 
salad and oil, bread, 

do., . . 

do. 


Bread, butter, tea, 
sugar, milk. 

Steak, potatoes, bread, 

do., . . 

do. 


Bread, butter, tea, 
sugar, milk. 

Fish, potatoes, salad 

do , . . 

do. 


Bread, butter, tea, 
sugar, milk. 

Bacon, cabbage, pota- 

do., . . 

do. 


Bread, butter, tea, 

Macaroni, cheese, but- 

do., . . 

do. 


sugar, milk. 



Bread, butter, tea, 
sugar, milk. 

Leek soup, chop, but- 
ter, cheese. 

do., . . 

do. 
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Appendix No. II. (D.) — continued. 


Handed in by Mr. T. J. Stafford, c.b. (Q. 99822). 


BUDGET No. 5. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS. 

Income: £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Eight weeks at 30s., . . 12 0 0 

Withdrawal savings bank, . . 2 0 0 

14 0 0 


Expenditure : 

Food, including beverages, 

Fuel and light. 

Savings bank, Clubs, &c., 
Clothes, 

Sundries, including amusements, 
Kept by husband, surplus, . . 


0 10 11 
1 19 3 
1 16 7 

0 16 n 

1 9 3j 


PURCHASES DURING WEEK, SUMMER 1904. 

Saturday . — £ lb. tea 10d., J lb. coffee 6 d., 3 lbs. sugar 6 d., J lb. butter 
6 d., 6 eggs 5 d., cake id., 3 lbs. corned beef Is. 3d., 2 lbs. chops, 
Is. 3d., 1 loaf 2fd., cabbage 2d., potatoes 5d., milk l|d., 1 lb. 
rashers 8d. 

Sunday . — Milk 3d. 

Monday . — Rent 4s., savings bank 2s., Dorcas Is., coal fund 3d., 
cauliflowers 2d. brown bread lid., papers 3d., socks Is., gloves 
Is. lid., coal Is. 4d., milk lid. 

Tuesday . — Loaf 2|d., J lb. butter 6d., 6 eggs 5d., cabbage 2d., savings 
bank Is., Dorcas and coal 6d., milk 3d. 

Wednesday. — \ lb. sausages 4d., 1 lb. rice 2^d., curry powder Id., 
salt Id., pepper Id., soda Id., milk l£d. 

Thursday . — Rabbits Is., 1 lb. bacon 8d., loaf 2|d., 6 eggs 5d., brown 
bread lid., i lb. butter 6d., milk lid. 

Friday . — i lb. pork 5 d., gooseberries 6d., oil 4d., firewood Id., milk 
lid. 


MEALS FOR WEEK, SUMMER 1904. 


Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 


Bacon, sausages, bread. 

Rashers, pork, potatoes, 

Bread, butter, marma- 

Hot milk. 







Bacon, eggs, tea, bread, 

Corned beef, cabbage. 

Bread, butter, marma- 

Hot milk. 


potatoes, farola pud- 

lade, tea, cake. 

Bread, milk. 



Bacon, fried bread, tea. 

Sandwich, coffee. 

(Dinner) chops, cauli- 


flower, potatoes, rhu- 






Sandwich, coffee, 

(Dinner), cold corned 

Porridge, milk. 


Mi, tea. 


beef, cabbage, pota- 



Bacon, fried bread, tea. 


Boiled eggs, bread, but- 

Porridge, milk. 






Sausages, bread, tea, 

Sandwich, coffee, 

(Dinner), rabbit, bacon. 

Bread, milk. 


Boiled eggs, brown 

Sandwich, coffee, 

(Dinner), rabbit, bacon, 

Bread, milk. 


bread, tea. 


curried rice. 



BUDGET No. 6. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS. 

Income : £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Mother, seamstress, and owns 11 14 4 

Orphan Soeiety, . . . . 4 3 4 

15 17 8 


PURCHASES FOR WEEK ENDING MAY 14th, 1904. 

Sunday .— Four lbs. bacon 2s. 4d., 6 eggs 4d., £ st. potatoes 2id., 
cabbage 2d. 

Monday . — Rent 7s., cabbage 2d., J st. potatoes 2id., loan fund 2s. 
Tuesday. — 1£ lbs. steak 10d., \ st. potatoes 2id., coal fund 3d., clothing 
club 3d., sewing club Is., soap 3d., oil 4d., blacking Id., matches id. 


Expenditure : 
Food, including beverages, 
Rent, 

Fuel and light. 

Clothing, . . 

Clubs, 

Sundries, 

Balance, . . 


6 15 0J 
2 16 0 
0 12 0 
1 10 0 
1 14 8 
0 16 11 
1 13 0| 


Wednesday .— i st. potatoes 5d., li lbs. beef 7id., onions id., pepper 
Id., burial society Is. 

Thursday . — i lb. rashers 4d., 6 eggs 4d. 

Friday . — li lb. beef 7i d., \ st. potatoes 5d., onions id., benefit so- 
ciety Is. 

Saturday. — Week’s bread, 15 loaves, 3s. 5\d., 6 eggs 4 d., f lb. tea, 
Is. 4 id., 34 lbs. sugar Id., 5 pairs stockings 2s. 6d„ new suit for 
baby 4s. 6d., coal Is. 3d., week’s milk, 7 quarts, Is. 9d., laundry 
Is. 6d., 2i lbs. butter 2s. 6d. 


MEALS FOR WEEK ENDING MAY 14th, 1904. 


Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

May 8th, 

Bacon, eggs, tea, bread, 

Bacon, cabbage, pota- 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

NiL 

„ 9th, .. 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Cold bacon, cabbage, 
potatoes. 

do., . . 


„ 10th, .. 

Do., . . 

Steak, potatoes. 

do., . . 

do. 

11th, .. 

Do., .. 

Stewed beef, potatoes. 

do , . . 

do. 

„ 12th, .. 

Do., . . 

Rashers, eggs, pota- 

do., . . ' . • 

do. 

13th 

Do., . . 

Stewed beef, potatoes. 

do., .. 

do. 

„ 14th, .. 

Do., . . 

Tea, eggs, bread, but- 
ter. 

do., . . 

do. 


I 2 
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BUDGET No. 7. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE I 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS. 

Income : £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Eight weeks at 18s. -Father), 7 4-0 
Eight weeks at 18s. (Son), . . 7 4 0 

Eight weeks at 14s. (two 5 12 0 
daughters). 

Expknditube : 

Food, including beverages 
Rent, 

Clothing, . . 

Fuel and light, 

Clubs, &c., 

Sundries, 


- 20 0 0 


8 7 3 
1 16 0 


0 8 0 

0 4 4 

1 10 91 


12 11 94 
7 8 2 1 


PURCHASES DURING WEEK ENDING JULY 29th, 1904. 

Saturday . — Chops, 14 lbs. Is., 4 loaves lid., i lb. butter 6 d., J lb. tea 
ad., 2 lbs. sugar 4 d., cabbage 3d., 1 st. potatoes 5 d., 2 lbs. steak 
Is. 4d. 

Sunday . — Church, 3d., 1 quart milk 3d. 

„ our loaves lid., 1 qt. milk 3d., J lb. tea 5d., 1 lb. sugar 
2d., 2 lbs. beef Is., soda 2d., £ lb, butter 6d., soap Id., starch 
2 id., 1 lb. flour l|d., rent 4s. 6d., cocoa 2d., potherbs Id. 

Tuesday. — Society Id., machine Is. 6d., paper Id., stamp id., 1£ lbs. 
steak Is., dripping l£d., pepper Id.. 1 qt. milk 3d., 4 st. potatoes 
21d., onions Id. 

Wednesday . — £ lb. butter 6d., 1 qt. milk 3d., 2 eggs 2|d., 1 loaf 2d., 
firewood id., soap Id., J lb. tea 6 d., fish Is., 4 st. potatoes 21 d. 

Thursday . — 2 lbs. pork steak Is., 4 st. potatoes 2Id., 1 qt. milk 3d., 
J lb. tea 5 d., 1 lb. sugar 2d., j lb. butter 6d., 4 loaves lid., 3 eggs 
2£d., stamp Id. 


MEALS FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 29th, 1904. 


Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

July 23rd, . . 

Bread, butter, tea, eggs. 

Bread, tea, chops, . . 

Bread, butter, tea, eggs, 

Nil. 

„ 24th, .. 

Bread, butter, tea, eggs, 

Steak, potatoes, cab- 

Bread, butter, tea, . . 

Nil. 

„ 25th, .. .. 

Bread, butter, tea, . . 

Beef soup, bread, 

do., . . 

Cup cocoa. 

„ 26th, .. 

Bread, butter, tea, egg, 

Steak, onions, potatoes, 

do., . . 

Cup cocoa. 

.. 27th, .. 

Bread, butter, tea, egg, 

Fish, potatoes. 

do., . . 

Glass milk. 

„ 28th, .. 

Bread, butter, tea, . . 

Pork steak, potatoes. 

do., . . 

Cup cocoa, 

„ 29th, .. 

Bread, butter, tea, . . 

Bread, butter, tea, eggs. 

do., . . , . 

Nil. 


BUDGET No. 8. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
EOR SEVEN WEEKS. 

Income: £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Husband, four weeks at £1 17s., 5 8 0 
Husband, sick money, three 2 2 0 
weeks at 14s. 

Lodger, seven weeks at 10s., 

Wife, 

Clothing Club, 


3 10 0 

0 7 1J 

1 0 0 


Expenditobe : 
Food, including beverages, 
Rent, 

Clothing, . . 

Fuel and light, 

Sundries, 

Clubs, &c.. 

Pawn Office, 


5 8 Of 
18 0 
1 9 0 
0 5 3 

0 16 94 

1 3 10 
0 13 6 


- 12 7 1J 


12 7 1J 


PURCHASES DURING WEEK ENDING AUGUST 12th, 1904. 

Saturday.— 2 lbs. steak Is.. 3d., 14 lbs. beef pieces 9d., J st. potatoes 
2)d„ onions £d., club 2s., 5 loaves Is. 1 £d., boots 2s. 6d., starch 2d., 
jam 4 Jd., 2 shirts 10s., cake 3d., 4 lb. tea 9 d., 4 lbs. sugar 8d., 
6 lbs. beef 2s. 9d., 1 lb. bacon 7 d., £ lb. butter 5 d. 

Sunday . — Chapel Id., slop for pig 2id., 

Monday . — J st. potatoes 3d., fly paper Id., rent 3s. 6d., rent of sty 
6d., pawn office 2s. 6d., pepper £d., salt id., coal Is. 4d. 

4 st. potatoes 3d., hospital Id., gas Id., 

Wednesday. — 1£ lbs. beef 9d., 4 st. potatoes 3d., loaf 2Jd., tobacco 
ljd.. 


Friday . — Four mackerel 4d., 4 herrings 4d., J lb. butter 5 d., 4 st. 
potatoes 3d., milk Id., soap lid., matches ^d., cotton id., candle 


MEALS DURING WEEK ENDING AUGUST 12th, 1904. 


Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

August 6th, 

Steak, bread, tea, 

Stew, 

Tea, bread, jam, 

Nil. 


.. 7th, 

Steak, bread, tea, 

Beef, soup, potatoes, 

Bread, butter, tea, . . 

do. 


., 8tli, . . 

Cold beef, bread, tea, 

Cold beef, soup, pota- 

Tea, bread, jam. 

do. 


.. 9th, 

Rashers, bread, tea, . . 

Pork chops, potatoes, 

Tea, bread, butter, .. 

do. 


10th, 

Butter, bread, tea, .. 

Beef, tea, beef, pota- 

Tea, bread, jam, 

do. 


IHh. 
.. 12th, 

Pork chops, tea, bread, 
Fish, tea, bread. 

Bacon, cabbage, pota- 
toes. buttermilk. 
Fish, potatoes, milk, 

Tea, bread, butter, .. 
Tea, bread, butter, . . 

do 

do. 
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BUDGET No. 9. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR FOUR WEEKS. 


Income ; 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 


Four weeks at 18«., 


3 12 0 


Expenditure : 


Food, including beverages, . . 3 2 5 

Rent, .. .. .. 0 10 0 

Fire and lights, . . . . 0 5 4 

Sundries, . . . . 0 1 10 


3 19 7 

Deficit, . . . . ..077 

3 12 0 


PURCHASES DURING WEEK ENDING JUNE 18th, 1904. 

Sunday (previous day). — Four loaves 10i., 2 oz. tea 2 £d., 1 lb. sugar 
2d., milk l\d., dilions Id., £ lb. bacon 4 d., 14 lbs. mutton 9 d., 
2 oz. butter 1£<£., coal lfd., soap 2d., blacking \d„ 

Monday. — Three loaves 7 \d., £ lb. butter 3d., 1 oz. tea ljd., £ lb. 

sugar Id., milk, 3d., £ st. meal 5d., coal l|d., oil Id., rent 2s. 6d - 

Tuesday. — Fom' loaves 10d., £ lb. butter 3d., 1 oz. tea ljd., £ lb. 

sugar Id., milk 3d., onions Id., coal 1-Jd. 

Wednesday. — Four loaves 10d., £ lb. butter 3d., 1 oz. tea l£d., 4 lb. 
sugar Id., milk l£d., fish 4d., coal I|d., oil Id., soap 2d., starch and 
blue Id. 

Thursday. — Four loaves 10d., 1 oz. tea l£d., £ lb. sugar Id., £ lb. 
butter 3d., milk l|d., 1£ lbs. mutton 9d., coal l£d., £ st. meal 2|d. 

Friday. — Four loaves 10d., £ lb. butter 3d., 1 oz. tea l£d., £ lb. sugar 
Id., milk l£d., fish 5d., £ st. meal 2£d., coal ld£., oil Id. 

Saturday. — Three loaves 7 £d., £ lb. butter 3d., 1 oz. tea l£d., sugar 
£ lb. Id., milk l£d., onions Id., 1 lb. bacon 7 d., 3 cabbages 2d., 
£ st. potatoes 5 d., coal l£d 


MEALS FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE 18th, 1904. 


Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

June 12th, . . 

Bread, tea, bacon, 
onions. 

Mutton soup, bread, . . 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Nil. 

„ 13th, . . 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Porridge and milk, . . 

do., . . 

do. 

„ 14th, .. 

Tea, bread, butter, 
onions. 

Bread, rice, milk, 

do., .. 

do. 

„ 15th, .. 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Fish, bread, 

do., . . 

do. 

„ 16th, . . 

Tea, bread, butter, 
porridge. 

Mutton soup, bread, . . 

d0 

do. 

,, 17th 

Tea, bread, butter, 
porridge: ' 

Fish, bread, 

d0 

do. 

„ 18th, .. 

Tea, bread, butter, 
onions. ' 

Bacon, cabbage, pota- 

do..,. .. 

do. 


BUDGET No. 10. 


STATEMENT OF INGOME AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR SIX WEEKS. 


Income : 


£ 


£ s. d. 


Father, 

Daughter, 
Borrowed Money, 


4 4 0 
1 5 0 
0 7 0 


Expenditure : 

Food, including beverages, 
Rent, 

Fuel and light. 

Clothing, . . 
dubs, 

Sundries, 

Pawn Office, 


0 0 5 

1 2 10 
0 10 2£ 
0 3 3 


PURCHASES FOR WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 9th, 1904. 

Saturday. — 1£ lbs. beef 9d., £ st. potatoes 3d., potherbs £d., 3 loaves 
7£d., milk Id., stout 2d., soap Id., £ lb. pork 3£d., onions Id., 
£ lb. tea 5£d., 1 lb. sugar 2d., £ st. flour 5 d., 3£ lbs. bacon 2s. 2d., 
cabbage l£d., societies Is. lid. 

Sunday . — Chapel l£d., milk Id.' stout 2d. 

Monday . — Rent 3s., stout 2d., milk Id., societies 3s., £ st. flour 5d. 

Tuesday . — £ lb. tea 5£d., £ lb. butter 6d., £ st. potatoes l£d., stout 
2d., milk Id,, chapel Id. 

Wednesday . — £ lb. pork 4d., onions £d., stout 2d., £ st. potatoes l£d., 
milk Id. 

Thursday . — Coals l£d., cabbage £d., cake 2d., milk Id., stout 2d., 
buttermilk Id., starch £d., blue £d., soap Id., tobacco 6£d., linen 5 d. 


6 8 9£ 

Deficit, .. .. .. 0 12 9£ 

. . — . 5 1G 0 


Friday . — Milk l£d., repaid loan 8d., fish 4d., £ st. potatoes l£d., 
stout 2d., tobacco 6£d. 


MEALS FOR WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 9th, 1904. 


Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

September 3rd, 

Tea, bread, butter, one 

Beef soup, potatoes, 
stout. 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Nil. 

„ 4th, 

Tea, bread, stewed pork, 
onions. 

Bacon, cabbage, pota- 
toes, stout. 

d0 

do. 

„ 5th, 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Cold meat, potatoes, 

a ° 

do. 

„ 6th, 

Do., . . 

Cold meat, potatoes, 

d0 

do. 

7th, 

Do., . . 

Stewed pork, potatoes, 
onions, stout. 

d0 

ilo. 

„ 8th, 

Do., . . 

Bacon, cabbage, pota- 
toes, stout. 

d0 

do. 

„ 9th, 

Do., . . 

Fish, potatoes, soup, 

do 

do. 
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BUDGET No. 11. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR SEVEN WEEKS. 


Income : 
Seven weeks at £1, . . 


Expenditure : 
Food, including beverages. 

Fuel and light, 

Clothing, . . 

Clubs, 


7 9 4t 
0 9 4£ 


PURCHASES FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE 11th, 1904. 

; Sunday .— Two oz tea 3d., J lb. butter 3d., 3 lbs. beef Is. 6 d., potherbs 
, Ad., 1 qt. milk 3d., £ st. potatoes 2\d., church Id., 2 loaves old, \ lb 
sugar Id. 2 ‘ 

Monday.— -'Swo oz tea 3d., £ lb. butter 2 id., 2 loaves 5id„ salt U 
| lb. cheese 6d., milk 4d., £ lb. sugar Id., oil Id. ' 

Tuesday .— Two oz. tea 3d., £ lb. butter 2\d., 2 loaves 54d„ 1 lb 
steak 8d., onions Id., £ st. potatoes 2\d., f lb. sugar Id., milk 3U ' 
cats meat Id., coal fund 3d. 2 ’’ 

Ii 2 0! . tea 34. J lb. butter 2J4, u 
m,lk 3i„ buttermilk 14 lib. b.eou 04, 4 , sgs 44, I lb. o.tme. 
M., 2 loaves bid., oil Id. 

Thursday .— Two oz tea 3d., J lb. butter 2M„ sugar Id., U lbs. pork 
bones 6d„ pea flour Id., £ st. potatoes 2Id„ 1 lb. oatmeal 2d. 
milk Aid., 2 loaves 5 \d. ’ 

Frida, -Two oz tea 34 J lb butter 2J4, eug.r 14, 2 louver 544, 
milk 3d., buttermilk Id., fish 6d., rent 2s. 2 

Saturday.— Two oz. tea 3d £ lb. butter 2 \d., sugar Id., 2 loaves 51 d„ 
milk 3id. | lb. bacon 6d„ 4 eggs 4d., £ st. flour 2 buttermilk Id. 
oatmeal 2d., coal Is. 4d. 



MEALS FOR 

WEEK ENDING JUNE 11th, 1904. 

— 

Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

June 5th, 

Bread, butter, tea, . . 

Soup, potatoes. 

Bread, tea. 

Bread, butter, milk. 

6th, . . 

Do., . . 

Cold meat, bread, but- 

Bread, butter, tea. 

Bread, milk. 


Do., . . 

Steak, onions, potatoes. 

Bread, butter, tea, . . 

do. 

„ 8th, . . 

Bread, butter, tea, 

Bacon, eggs, potatoes, 

Bread, butter, 

Porridge, milk. 


Bread, butter, tea, . . 

Pork, pea flour, pota- 

do., . . 

do. 

„ 10th, . . 

Do., . . 

Fish, bread, 

do.. . . 

Bread, milk. 

„ 11th, .. 

Do 

Bacon, eggs, 

Soda cake, tea, 

Porridge, milk. 


BUDGET No. 12. 


Income : 

.Five weeks at 19s. l|d., 

Expenditure : 
Food, including beverages, 

Fuel and light, 

Clubs, 

Sundries, 


PURCHASES DURING WEEK ENDING JUNE 17th, 1904. 

Saturfay .— Two lbs. beef Is., 1 lb. rashers 10d., 1 lb. butter lid. 

1 doz eggs lOd. 4 loaves 10d„ £ st. flour 4 id., | st. potatoes 6d.,' 

2 to- tea 9d., 5 lbs. sugar 10d., cabbage 2d., rhubarb 3d. 

Sunday. 


Monday. —Rent 2s. 6d., milk Is. 2d., societies lid., 2 loaves 5 d., oil 2d., 
soap 3d., blue id., starch Id. 

Tuesday . —Twol oaves 5d. , i lb. butter 51d., $ st. potatoes 4d„ f lb. 
beet steak 6d., clothing club 3d., coal fund 3d. 

Wednesday.— i st. flour 4 id., 2 loaves 5d., -J lb. beefsteak 6d. 
Thursday.— Two loaves 5 d., J doz. eggs 5d., 1 lb. bacon 7 \d. 
Friday .— Fish 6d„ 2 loaves 5d., J lb. butter old. 


MEALS DURING WEEK ENDING JUNE 17th, 1904. 


Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Juno 11th, .. 

Eggs, soda bread, but- 

Bacon, cabbage, pota- 

Bread, butter, tea, . . 

Bread, butter, coffee. 

12th 

„ 13th 

Eggs, rashers, bread, 
butter, tea. 

Eggs, soda bread, but- 

Beef, cabbage, potatoes, 
rhubarb, rice. 

Cold meat, potatoes, 

do., . . 
do., . . 

Bread, butter, coffee. 
Bread, butter. 

.. 14th 

Eggs, soda bread, but- 

Beefsteak, potatoes. 

do., . . 

Bread, butter. 

„ 15th, . . 

Eggs, bread, butter tea. 

Beefsteak, potatoes, . . 

do., . . 

Bread, butter, coffee. 

16th, .. 

Eggs, bread, butter, tea. 

Bacon, cabbage, pota- 

do., . . 

Bread, butter, coffee. 

„ 17th, .. 

Eggs, soda bread, but- 

Fish, potatoes. 

do., . . 

Bread, butter. 
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BUDGET No. 13. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR SIX WEEKS. 


PURCHASES FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE 25th, 


1904. 


Sunday. — One oz. tea Id., 1 lb. sugar 2d., 1 lb. steak Id., J st. potatoes 
2d., cabbage 2d., 2 loaves 5 d., £ lb. butter 2d., milk 2d., coal lid., 
turf Id., ehurcli 5 d. 


Six weeks at Vis., 


n Monday . — One oz. tea Id., I lb. sugar 2d., J lb. butter 2d., 1 lb. beef 

5d., £ st. potatoes 2d., rent 2s. 3d., 2 loaves 5 d., oatmeal Id., 
coal lid., society 7 id., milk 2d., onions Id. 

Tuesday . — One oz. tea Id., 1 lb. sugar 2d., 2 loaves 5 d., butter 2d., 
milk 2d., fish 3d., potatoes 2d., coal lid., salad Id., savings bank 


Expenditure : 
Food, including beverages, 

Fuel and light. 

Clothing, . . 

Clubs, 

Sundries, . . 

Balance, . . 


3 9 
0 13 
0 5 
0 4 
0 5 
0 3 
0 0 


5 


Wednesday.— One oz. tea Id., 1 lb. sugar 2d., 2 loaves 5d., £ lb. 
butter 2d., milk 2d., £ st. potatoes 2d., cabbage Id., oatmeal Id., 
coal I£d., turf £d., 1 lb. chops 5d. 

Thursday . — One oz. tea Id., 1 lb. sugar 2d., 2 loaves 5 d., £ lb. butter 
2d., milk 2d., 1 lb. beef 5d., £ st. potatoes 2d., onions Id., coal l£d., 
soap Id., soda \d. 

Friday . — One oz. tea Id., 1 lb. sugar 2d., 2 loaves 5 d., £ lb. butter 
2d., milk 2d., fish 3d., £ st. potatoes 2d., coal lid. 

2 0 Saturday.— One oz. tea Id., 1 lb. sugar 2d., 2 loaves 5d., £ lb. butter 

2d., milk 2d., 1 lb. beef 5 d., £ st. potatoes 2d., coal i£d., oil Id. 


MEALS FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE 25th, 1904. 


Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

June 19th, . . ' . . 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Steak, potatoes, cab- 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Nil. 

„ 20th, .. 

Do., . . 

Stew, 

do., . . 

Gruel. 

„ 21st, .. 

Do., . . 

Fish, potatoes. 

Tea, bread, butter, salad. 

Nil. 

„ 22nd, .. 

Do., . . 

Chops, potatoes, cab- 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Gruel. 

„ 23rd, .. 

Do., .. 

StewT 

do., . . 

Nil. 

„ 24th, .. 

Do., . . 

Fish, potatoes, 

Do., . . 

Milk. 












BUDGET No. 14. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR SIX WEEKS. 


PURCHASES DURING WEEK ENDING AUGUST 14th, 1904. 


Income : 

Earnings, 

Charity, . . 


1 10 0 
0 8 4 
0 7 6 


s. d. 
5 10 


Monday . — £ lb. dripping 3d., oaten meal 3d., 1 lb. rice 2d., milk Id., 
oil Id., coal lid., 1 lb. sugar 2d. 

Tuesday. — Milk lid. 

Wednesday . — One lb. peas 2d., 1 oz. tea Id., £ st. potatoes Id., milk 
Id., £ lb. butter 6d., cocoa 6d., soap 2£d., starch Id., blue Id., 
blacking Id., soda £d. 


Expenditure : 
Food, including beverages 
Rent, 

Clothing, . . 

Fuel and light. 

Sundries, . . 


Thursday. — Milk Id., 3 loaves 7£d. 

Friday. — Milk Id., 3 herrings 3d., £ st. potatoes Id. 

Saturday. — Milk Id., buttermilk £d., £ st. potatoes 2£d., 2oz. tea 2d., 
bones 2d., peas 2d., coal 3d., oil Id., 1 lb. sugar 2d., rent 2s. 


Deficit, 


2 9 2| 
0 3 4f 


S unday . — Milk l£d., 3 loaves 7£d. 


2 5 10 


MEALS FOR WEEK ENDING AUGUST 14th, 1904. 


Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

August 8th, 

Tea, bread, dripping, 

Potatoes, cabbage, . . 

Tea, bread, dripping. 

Nil. 

9th, 

Tea, porridge. 

Rice, milk. 

Tea, bread, dripping, 

do. 

„ 10th, 

Tea, porridge, 

Pea soup, potatoes, . . 

Tea, bread, dripping, 

do. 

11th, 

Tea, porridge, 

Pea soup, potatoes, . . 

Bread, milk, 

do. 

.. 12th, 

Cocoa, bread, porridge. 

Fresh herrings, pota- 

Cocoa, bread, butter, 

do. 

„ 13 th, 

Tea. bread, butter, . . 

Potatoes, buttermilk, 

Cocoa, bread, butter, 

do. 

„ 14th, 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Soup, potatoes, 

Cocoa, bread, 

do. 
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BUDGET No. 15. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR TEN WEEKS. 


PURCHASES FOR WEEK ENDING AUGUST 20th, 1904. 


Income : 


£ .s. d. £ s. d. 


Sunday . — Two pig’s legs Is. Id., J st. potatoes Id., stout 2d., loaf 
2 \d., society 6 d., mangling Id. 


Ten weeks at 18s., . . 


, , Monday . — Coal 1 \d., rent 3s., clotting club Is., fish owing since last 

J u u week 6 d., potatoes Id., 2 loaves 5 d., J lb. butter 2 id., stout 2d., 
2 oz. tea 2 id., 1 lb. sugar 2d., 1 tin milk 2 £d. 


k Expenditure : 

Food, including beverages, 
Rent, 

Clothing, . . 

Fuel and light. 

Clubs, 

Sundries, 

Pawn Office, 


5 14 
1 10 
0 8 
0 5 
0 3 
0 4 
0 5 


04 

0 

2 

10 


8 

54 

1 


8 11 3 

Balance (kept by husband), . . 0 8 9 

9 0 0 


Tuesday . — 4 lb. bacon 3 \d., 3 loaves l\d., J lb. butter 2 4<f., 1 lb. 
beef 5 d., fish id., potatoes Id. 

Wednesday . — Two loaves 5 d., J lb. butter 2ld., 2 oz. tea 24d., 1 lb. 
sugar 2d., potatoes Id., 14 lbs. oatmeal 3d., buttermilk Id., coal 
Id., 1 cut fish (not paid for). 

Thursday . — J lb. bacon 2d., loaf 24d., potatoes Id., 1 oz. tea 14d., 
1 lb. pork 4d., onions \d., flour 2d., buttermilk id. 

Friday . — Three eggs 24d., J lb. butter 2 |d., 2 loaves 5 d., 12 herrings 
4d., 1 oz. tea lid., 4 lb. sugar Id., milk 14d. 

Saturday . — Three loaves 74d., 3 herrings 2d., coal ljd., 1 lb. steak 
6d., J lb. butter 24d., 2 oz. tea 3d., tin milk 24d., pawn office 5d.., 
1 lb. bacon Id., 1 lb. ribs 4d., cheese 2d., stout 3d. 


MEALS DURING WEEK ENDING AUGUST 20th, 1904. 


Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

August 14th, 

Bread, tea, meat, 

Bread, pig’s legs, pota- 
toes, cabbage, stout. 

Bread, tea, butter, . . 

Nil. 

„ 15th, 

Bread, tea, 

Cold meat, bread, pota- 
toes, stout. 

Bread, tea, butter, . . 

do. 

„ 16th, 

Bread, butter, bacon, 

Beef, bread, tea. 

Bread, tea, butter, fish, 

do. 

„ 17 th, 

Bread, tea, fish, butter, 

Bread, fish, potatoes, 

Stirabout, milk, 

do. 

„ 18th, 

Bread, bacon, tea, . . 

Pork, potatoes, tea, . . 

Bread, butter, tea, . . 

do. 

„ 19th, 

Bread, butter, eggs, tea, 

Fish, bread, butter, tea. 

Bread, tea, stirabout, 
milk. 

do. 

■„ 20th, 

Fish, bread, tea, 

Beefsteak, bread, tea, 

Bread, tea, ribs, butter, 

do. 


BUDGET No. 16. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR FIVE WEEKS. 


Income : 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 


Five weeks at 17s., . . 


4 5 0 


PURCHASES DURING WEEK ENDING JULY 1st, 1904. 

Saturday . — Four loaves lid., 4 lb. beef 4d., 4 st. potatoes 4d., 2 oz. 
tea 24d., 2 lbs. sugar 4d., 1 pair boots 3s. 6d., 1 pt. milk 14d., 
4 lb. butter 3d., 4 cow’s head Is. 3d., potherbs Id. 

Sunday . — Chapel Id. 


Expenditure : 
Food, including beverages, 

Clothing, 

Fuel and light, 

Clubs, &c., 

Sundries, 

Pawn Office (interest). 
Kept back by husband. 


Deficit, 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Monday . — Two loaves 54d., J lb. butter 3d., 1 oz. tea ljd., cocoa 2d., 
rent Is. 6d., society 8 d., 2 yards stuff 8d. 

Tuesday . — Two loaves 5 \d., J lb. butter 3d., 1 oz. tea ljd., fish 4d., 
J st. potatoes 2d., 1 lb. sugar 2d. 

! Wednesday . — Two loaves 54d., 2 oz. butter ljd., cabbage Id., J st. 
potatoes 2d., 2 lbs. bacon 10d., dripping 2|d. 

Thursday . — Two loaves 5^d., 4 lb. rashers 2|d., 1 oz. tea ljd., 1 lb. 
mutton 5d., J st. potatoes 24d., 14 pints milk 2 \d. 

Friday . — Two loaves 54d., J lb. butter 3d., 4 lb. fish 2d., J st. potatoes 
4 5 0 I 24d., soap ljd., blue 4d., starch Id., salt 4d., pepper 4d. 


MEALS FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 1st, 1904. 


Date. ' 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

June 25th, . . 

Rashers, bread, tea, . . 

Beef, potatoes, 

Bread, butter, cocoa, 

Nil. 

„ 26th, .. 

Bread, butter, tea, . . 

Soup, potatoes. 

Bread, butter, tea, . . 

do. 

„ 27th, .. 

Bread, cold meat, tea, 

Cold meat, bread, 

Bread, cocoa, 

do, 

„ 28th, .. 

Bread, butter, tea, . . 

Fish, potatoes. 

Bread, cocoa, 

do. 

„ 29th, .. 

Bread, butter, tea, . . 

Bacon, cabbage, pota- 

Bread, cocoa. 

do. 

„ 30th, ... 

Rashers, bread, tea, . . 

Mutton, potatoes, 

Bread, cocoa, 

do. 

J uly 1st, 

• Bread, butter, tea, . . 

Fish, potatoes, 

Broad,- cocoa. 

do. 
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BUDGET No. 17. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR SIX WEEKS. 

Income: £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Six weeks at 10s., . . . . . . 3 0 0 

Expenditure : 


PURCHASES FOR WEEK ENDING AUGUST 12th, 1904. 

Saturday.— I lb. tea id., 2 lbs. sugar 3J d., J st. potatoes lid., 2 loaves 
5 id., milk Id., 4 lb. beef 3d., J sheep’s head 8d., scallions id., 
potherbs 1 d. 

Sunday . — Chapel \d., hospice man Id., milk Id. 

Monday . — J lb. butter od., milk id., J st. potatoes 14d., society 3d. 
rent Is. 


Food, including beverages. 
Rent, 

Fuel and light. 

Sundries, 

Loans repaid, 


Deficit, 


3 0 0 


Tuesday . — Fish 3d., 1 loaf 2-| d., milk id., snuff Id., J st. potatoes 

1 id. 

Wednesday . — Two oz. tea 2d., 1 lb. sugar 1M, milk id., 4 lb. butter 
2i,d., fish 3d. 

Thursday . — J lb. pork 3d., 4 st. potatoes 14 d., milk Id., snuff Id. 
loaf 2Jd., 1 lb. cakes 3d. 

Friday . — Fish 3d., J st. potatoes 14d., milk Id., loaf 2 %d., coal 9d. 
turf lid., oil 2d., J lb. butter 2 Ad., loan repaid Is. 6d. 


MEALS FOR WEEK ENDING AUGUST 12th, 1904. 


Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

August 6th, 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Stewed beef, potatoes, 

Tea, bread, butter. 

Nil. 

„ 7th, 

Do., . . 

Sheep’s head, potatoes, 
bread. 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

do. 


Do., . . 

Cold meat, potatoes, 
bread, tea. 

do., . . 

do. 

„ 9th, 

Do., . . 

Fish, potatoes, bread. 

d0 

do. 


Do., . . 

Fish, potatoes, bread. 

do., . . 

do. 

„ 11th, 

Do 

Fried pork, potatoes, 
bread, tea. 

do., . . 

do. 


Do., .. 

Fish, potatoes, bread, 

do., . . 

do. 


BUDGET No. 18. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR SIX WEEKS. 


Income : 
Six weeks at £1 3s., 


Expenditure : 


Clothing, . . 
Sundries, .. 
Loans repaid. 
Kept by father, 


Deficit, 


July 12th, 
13th, 
I4th, 
15th, 
16th, 
17th, 
18th, 


0 15 0 
0 5 9 
0 0 10 


PURCHASES DURING WEEK ENDING JULY 18th, 1904. 


Thursday . — Rent 2s. 6d., 4 loaves lid., J lb. tea od., 2 lbs. sugar 3 id., 
milk 8d., turf Id., sheep’s head 9d., J st. potatoes 2d., potherbs 
Id., 1 lb. butter 10d., starch Id., blue \d., soap 2d., pins Id. 


Friday . — Fish od., dripping Id., sauce 2d., scallions Id., 3 loaves 8Jd., 
milk Ad. 


Saturday.— Pig’s cheek Is. od., 1 lb. mutton 6d., £ st. potatoes 3Jd., 
cabbage 3d., milk Ad., £ lb. tea 5d., 2 lbs. sugar 3 Ad., 3 eggs 3|d., 
J lb. rashers 4d., oil 2d., 8 loaves is. lOd. 


Sunday . — Hospice Id., chapel Ad., cakes 2d., milk Ad. 


Tuesday . — J lb. rashers 2d., 2 oz. tea 2 Ad., 2 lbs. sugar 3|d., 2 loaves 
o£d., milk Id., 1 lb. beef 6d., J st. 'potatoes ljd. 


Wednesday . — Fish 4d., dripping Id., 4 lb. butter 24d., 4 st. potatoes 
14d., milk \d., 3 loaves 8Jd. 


MEALS FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 18th, 1904. 


Breakfast. 


| Tea, bread, butter, 

| Tea, bread, butter, 
i Tea, bread, rashers, 

I Tea, bread, eggs, rashers| 
I Tea, bread, butter, . . 

butter. 


Tea, bread, 

I rashers. 

I Tea, bread, butter, 


Sheep’s head, potatoes, 
tea, bread, butter. 

Fish, sauce, tea, bread, 
butter. 

Mutton, potatoes, cab- 
bage, tea, bread. 

Pig’s cheek, potatoes, 
cabbage, tea, bread. 

Cold meat, potatoes, 
tea, bread, butter. 

Beef soup, potatoes, 
bread, tea. 

Fish, potatoes, tea, 


Tea, bread, butter, . 
Tea, bread, butter, . 
Tea, bread, butter, . 


Tea, bread, butter, 
cakes. 

Tea, bread, butter, . 


Tea, bread, butter, 
Tea, bread, butter. 
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BUDGET No. 19. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR FOUR WEEKS. 


Income : £ s. d. 

Husband, barrel organ and 2 16 101 

ice cream. 

Wife, washing, . . . . 0 16 3 

Daughters, two in factory, . . 2 7 4 

one artificial flowers. 

Pawn Office, . . . . 0 16 0 


PURCHASES FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE 25th, 1904. 
Sunday . — Two oz. tea 2d., 1 lb. sugar Id., milk Id., 1 lb. jam 6d., 
3 loaves 9d., £ lb. butter 3d., 1 lb. bacon 8d., 3 lbs. mutton Is. 6d., 
3 lbs. macaroni Is. lid., vegetables 4d. 

Monday . — Four loaves Is., £ lb. butter 6d., 2 oz. tea 2d., 1 lb. sugar 
2d., milk l jd., 2 lbs. pork 10d., 4 st. potatoes 3d., onions Id. 
Tuesday . — Five loaves Is. 3d., £ lb. butter 5d., 2 oz. tea 2d., 1 lb. 
sugar 2d., milk 2d., 1 lb. bacon 8d., onions Id., £ st. potatoes 3d. 

Wednesday . — Four loaves Is., 4 lb. butter 6d., 3 oz. tea 3d., 14 lbs. 
sugar 3d., milk Id., sauce 3d.', fish 8d., £ st. potatoes 3d. 


Expenditure : 
Food, including beverages, 
Rent, 

Clothing, . . 

Fuel and light, 

Clubs, &c., 

Sundries, . . 



0 15 9 
0 6 0 
0 9 4 
0 5 6j 


Thursday . — Three loaves 9d., cake 6d., 3 oz. tea 3d., 1 lb. sugar 2d., 
milk 2id., £ lb. butter 3d., 2 pigs’ legs Is. 4d., cabbage 4d., 4 st. 
potatoes 3d. 

Friday . — Four loaves Is., 4 lb. butter 5 d., 4 oz. tea 4d., £ lb. sugar 
lid., milk 3 Ad., cake 10d., £ lb. butter 3d., 1 lb. oatmeal 2d. 


6 16 


Saturday . — Four loaves Is., 4 lb. butter 6d., 3 oz. tea, 3d., 1 lb. sugar 
2d., milk 2 \d., 2 lbs. beef heart 8d., onions Id., 4 st. potatoes 3d., 
rent 4s., coal Is. 4d., club Is. 6d., societv 10d., oil 6d., sundries 
Is. 0£d., boots 3s. 6 d., stockings 9d. 


MEALS DURING WEEK ENDING JUNE 25th. 1904. 


Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

June 19th, . . 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Mutton, macaroni, po- 
tatoes, vegetables. 

Tea, bread, jam. 

Nil. 

„ 20th 

Bacon, tea, bread, but- 

Pork, onions, potatoes. 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

do. 

21st 

Tea, bread, butter, . . 

Rashers, onions, pota- 

do., . . 

do. 

„ 22nd, .. 

Do., . . 

Fish, sauce, potatoes, 

do., . . 

do. 

23rd 

Do., . . 

Pig’s legs, cabbage, 
potatoes. 

do., . . 

do. 

., 24th 

Do., . . 

Tea, potato cake, 

Beef heart, potatoes, 
onions. 

do., . . 

Porridge, milk. 






BUDGET No. 20. 


PURCHASES DURING WEEK ENDING JUNE 24th, 1904. 

Saturday . — £ lb. rashers 2d., £ lb. sausages 2d., pig’s foot 2d., £ lb. 
tea 4d., 2 lbs. sugar 34d., £ lb. butter 3d., 2 lbs. ham Is. 5 d., 
cabbage Id., £ st. potatoes 2d., coal 3d., milk Id., 3 eggs 2d., 
jelly square Id. 

Sunday . — Oil Id., milk Id. 

Monday . — £ lb. rashers 2d., loaf 2£d., milk Id., rent Is. 9d., barley 
Id., society 2d. 

Tuesday . — Two eggs 2d., 4 ib. beef 2 Ad., £ st. potatoes 2d., onions Id., 
milk Id. 

Wednesday . — £ lb. rashers 2d., loaf 2Jd., cabbage Id., milk Id., 
laces Ad. 

Thursday . — Three eggs 2d., 2 oz. butter l£d., £ lb. beef 2 Ad., onions 
Ad., £ st. potatoes 2d., barley Id., milk Id. 

Friday . — Three eggs 2d., loaf 2£d. , herrings 2d., coal 14d., milk Id. 


MEALS FOR WEEK ENDING FRIDAY, JUNE 24th, 1904. 


Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

1 

Tea. 

Supper. 

June 18th, . . 

Rashers, bread, butter, 

Rashers, sausage, bread, 
tea. 

Pig’s foot, tea, bread, j 
butter. 

Nil. 

., 19th, .. 

Eggs, bread, butter, tea, 

Ham, cabbage, pota- 

Bread, butter, tea, jelly,: 

do. 






„ 20th, .. 

Rashers, bread, butter, 

Ham, potatoes, bread, 

Bread, butter, tea, . . ; 

do. 





„ 21st, .. 

One egg. bread, butter, 

Beef stew, 

Bread, butter, tea, egg, 

do. 

„ 22nd, .. 

Rashers, bread, butter, 

Cold ham, cabbage, po- 

Bread, butter, tea, . . 

do. 



tatoes. 



„ 23rd, . . 

One egg, bread, butter. 

Beef stew, . . 

Bread, butter, tea, . . 1 

do. 

,. 24th, .. 

Two eggs, bread, butter 

Fish, potatoes, bread. 

Bread, butter, tea, . . 1 

do. 


Income : 

Two weeks out of work ; three 
weeks at 17 s. 

Expenditure : 

Food, including beverages. 
Rent, 

Clothing, . . 

Fire and light, 

Clubs, 
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BUDGET No. 21. 


PURCHASES FOR WEEK ENDING AUGUST 20th, 1504. 

Sunday— Two lbs. beef Is., 6 eggs 5 d., potherbs Id., barley id., 
milk l£d., coals 1 id., oil id., calico id. 

iday . — Milk 1 \d., coals 1 \d., loaf 2 id., 1 oz. tea Id., i lb. sugar Id., 
oil id., butter Id., matches id., thread id., cake Id. 

sday . — Coals lid., milk Id., loaf 2 Jd., tea Id., sugar Id., butter 
Id., fish 5d., potatoes lid., dripping Id., oil id., turf id., cakes, 2d. 

Incsday . — Coals lid., milk Id., tea Id., sugar Id., loaf 2 Jd., butter 
Id., cakes 2d., oil Id., soap id. 

ti-sday . — Two loaves 5 d., i lb. chops 3d., 1 lb. bacon 2d., potatoes 
lid., coals lid., milk Id., tea 2d., sugar 2d., butter 2d., oil Id., 
rent 2s. 

day . — Potatoes l|d., coals lid., milk Jd., loaf 2id., fish 4d., 
medicine 7 d., shirt 4d. 

urday . — Tea 2d., sugar 2d., 3 loaves 7 id., coals lid., milk Id., 
oil id., J lb. bacon 2d., black pudding Id., potatoes lid. 


MEALS FOR WEEK ENDING AUGUST 20th, 1904. 


Date. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

August 14 th, 

Tea, bread, butter, eggs, 

Beef, soup, potatoes, ... 

Tea, bread, butter, ... 

Nil. 

„ 15 th, 

Tea, bread, butter, 

Soup, potatoes, 

Tea, bread, butter, cake, 

do. 

„ 16th, 

Do., 

Tea, bread, 

do., ... 

do. 

„ 17th, 

Do 

Fish, potatoes, 

Tea, bread, butter, ... 

do. 

. ,> 18th, 

Do., 

Chops, rashers, potatoes, 

do., ... 

do. 

„ 19th, 

Do., 

Fish, potatoes, 

do., 

do. 

„ 20th, 

Do., 

Rashers, black pudding, 
potatoes. 

do., 

do. 


Husband, 

Wife, 

Sister, 


Expenditure : 
Food, including beverages, 

Clothing, 

Fuel and light, ... 
Sundries, 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
FOR SEVEN WEEKS. 

Income : £ s . d . £ s . d . 
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Fuel 


Total ; 

food i Protein, 
material. 


Carbo- 

hydrates. 


ANIMAL. 


Grammes. 


Grammes. 


Grammes. 


Grammes. 


Calories. 


VEGETABLE. 


Apples, 

Cabbage, 

Cake, 

Flour, 

Oatmeal, 

Potatoes, 

Rice, 

Sugar, 

Wheatmeal, 


Analysis of Quantity, Cost and Fuel Value of Food, as shown in 
Twenty-one Family Budgets. 

BUDGET No. l. 


Quantity and kind of food provided weekly for a family c 
sisting of two adults and one child ; equivalent to 2-3 m 
Average for seven weeks. 


Weight of Food Materials and Nutritive Ingredients per 
man per day in Budget No. 1. 


Weight of Food and Nutrients. 


I Quantity. : Cost , Total 

| ! per lb. i Cost. 


BEVERAGES. 

Cocoa, 

Stout, 

Tea, 

•ot 

7-68 

•50 

12-00 

1-56 

22-00 

•43 

12-00 

11-00 

1 13 
216-38 
14-09 

•24 

2-39 

19-08 

•42 

5-76 

88-25 

Total Beverages, . . 

8-22 

- 

23-43 

231-60 

2-63 

19-41 

•42 

94-01 

TOTAL FOOD, . . 

88-15 

- 

193-87 

2483-53 

154-07 

157-60 

474-69 

3926-61 


Bacon, 

Beef, Fresh, 

Beef, Corned, 

Butter, 

Buttermilk, 

Dripping, 

Eggs, 

Fish, 

Milk," 

Mutton, 

Pig’s Feet, 
Pork, 

Rabbits, 

Sausages. 

Tripe, 

Veal, 


Total Vegetable, 


Total Animal, 


In lbs. 


In pence. In pence. 
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BUDGET No. 2. 


Quantity and kind of food provided weekly for a 
sisting of two adults, equivalent to 1-8 men. 
four weeks. 

amily con- 
average for 

Weight of Food Materials and Nutritive Ingredients 
per man per day in Budget No. 2. 





Weight of Food and Nutrients. 



Quantity. 

Cost 

Total 

Cost, 

Total 

material. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 

hydrates 

Fuel 

ANIMAL. 

: In lbs. 

In pence 

j In pence. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

I Calories. 

Bacon, 

Beef, 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

If :: - 

Milk, 

Mutton, 

Pig’s Leg, 

i 1-00 

2-75 

1-63 

•06 

■08 

! 2-06 
7-19 
•75 
•75 

1 

7‘00 
7-45 
12-00 
10-00 
9-00 
4-00 
1-44 
7-00 
3 00 

7- 00 
20-50 
19-50 

•62 

•75 

8- 25 
10-38 

5-25 

2-25 

36-00 
99-00 
58-68 
2 16 

74-16 

258-84 

27-00 

27-00 

3- 42 
16-24 

•59 

•60 

•38 

8-23 

8-53 

4- 16 
3-91 

21-38 
15-94 
49 -8S 
•80 
•27 
•15 
10-35 
3-91 
8-96 

•09 

12-94 

212-70 
1 214-98 
323-31 
10-21 
4-03 
35 15 
182-60 
53-57 
99-40 

Total Animal, 

j 16-27 

- 

74-50 

585-72 

46-06 

111-64 

13-03 

1135-95 

VEGETABLE. 









Cabbage, ... 

Oatmeal, 

Onions, 

Potatoes, 

22-50 

1-50 

•25 

•75 

•25 

18-38 

4-25 

1- 44 
1-00 
4-00 

2- 00 
1-00 

•43 

2-00 

32-31 

1-50 

1-00 

1-50 

•25 

8-50 

810-00 

54-00 

9-00 

27-00 

9-00 

661-68 

153-00 

74-52 

•76 

•05 

4-35 

•13 

11-90 

10-52 

•11 

•01 

1-94 

•03 

•66 

430-11 

2-59 

7-60 

18-25 

•80 

97-25 

153-00 

169-64 

14-88 

31-45 

110-72 

4-07 

452-21 

627-38 

Total Vegetable, .. 

47-88 

- 

52-94 

1723-68 

91-71 

13-27 

709-60 

3410-35 

BEVERAGES. 









Tea 

53 

18-40 1 

9-75 

19-08 ! 

- 

- | 

_ 1 

- 

Total Beverages. . . 

•53 j 

- | 

9-75 

19-08 ; 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TOTAL FOOD. . . 

64-68 : 

- ■ 

137-19 

2328-48 

137-77 ! 

124-91 

722-63 

4546-30 
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BOYAL COMMISSION ON POOB LAWS AND BELIED OP DISTBESS. 
Appendix No. II. (D.)— continued. 

Handed in by Mr. T. J. Stafford, c.b. (Q. 99822). 

BUDGET No. 3. 


Quantity and kind of food provided weekly for a 
sisting of two adults, equivalent to 1-8 men. 

amily con- 
Average for 

Weight of Food materials and Nutritive Ingredients 
per man per day in Budget No. 3. 

eight weeks. 


Kind of Food. 

Quantity. 

Cost 

j Total 
Cost. 

Weight of Food and Nutrients. 

Fuel 

Total 

material. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

ANIMAL. 

In lbs. 

In pence 

In pence. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes 

Grammes. 

Calories. 



31 


2 

60 

11-01 

1-14 

6-62 

_ 

65-93 



1 

94 

8-52 

16 

52 

69-84 

11-45 

11-24 

— 

151-65 

Black Pudding, 



06 

6-00 


37 

2-16 

•42 

•40 

— 

5-47 

Butter, 


1 

03 

12-78 

13 

18 

37-08 

•37 

31-51 

— 

294-69 

(Jheese, 



41 

8-00 

3 

25 

14-76 

4-08 

5-43 

•60 

69-79 

Chops, 



15 

8 ’00 

1 

25 

5-40 

•83 

•78 


10-71 




90 

9-44 

8 

35 

32-36 

4-24 

3-01 


45-35 

Fish, Fresh, 


2 

93 

4-00 

1 11 

75 

105-84 

11-74 

■21 


50-16 

Fish, Smoked, 



23 

4-00 


93 

8-28 

1-69 

•72 


13-69 




06 

7-00 


43 

2-16 

•02 

1-83 


17-16 




06 

4-00 


25 

2-16 

■43 

•06 

-05 

2-61 

Milk, 


15 

54 

1-18 

18 

62 

559-54 

18-45 

22-37 

27-97 

394-66 

Mutton, 



25 

6-00 

1 

50 

9-00 

1-38 

1-30 


17-85 

Pig’s Cheek, 


1 

12 

2-40 

2 

75 

40-32 

5-84 

13 38 






19 

4-00 


75 

6-84 

1-30 

•21 



Pork, 



31 

8-00 


50 

1101 

1-47 

2-90 


32-96 

Rabbit, 



37 

4-00 

1 

50 

13-32 

2-86 

•33 


14-83 




19 

733 

1 

37 

6-84 

1-34 

1-27 


17-34 

Sheep’s Heart, 



25 

7-00 

1 

75 

9-00 

1-38 

1-30 



Suet, 



06 

12 00 


75 

2-16 

-02 

1-83 



Tripe, 



19 

4-66 


87 

6-84 

1-05 

•99 

— 


Total Animal, 

26-55 

- 

| 91 

24 

955-92 

71-50 

107-69 

28-79 

1410-95 

VEGETABLE. 











Apples, 


3 

27 

1-87 

! 6 

12 

117-72 

•35 

■35 

12-71 

57-09 




06 

4-00 



2-16 

•02 




Beetroot, 



75 

100 


75 

27-00 

-35 

-02 


-I?’!? 

Bread, 


8 

00 

1-41 

1! 

31 

288-00 

26-49 

37-39 






87 

1 -oo 


87 

31-32 

■43 

•06 

1-50 





03 

4-00 


12 

1-08 

-05 

•09 

-52 


Carrots, 



50 

•50 


25 

18-00 

•09 

•05 






19 



56 

6-84 

•13 

•20 





2 

50 


4-87 

90-00 

•90 

•45 

1332 




3 

12 

1-54 

4 

81 

112-32 

15-49 

2-13 

SO -75 


Gooseberries, 



25 

3-00 


75 

9-00 

•03 

•04 

•80 

3-86 




37 

5-25 

1 

94 

13-32 

•08 

•01 






34 

4-50 

1 

70 

12-24 

•08 

•06 






25 

2-50 


62 

9-00 

1-45 

•65 





1 

06 

1-00 

! i 

06 

38-16 

•53 

•11 


P7-24 

Oranges, 



05 

5-00 


25 

1-80 

•01 

Nil 





1 

31 

•48 


62 

47-16 

•60 

•19 






12 



25 

4-32 

•30 

•02 






06 



IS 

2-16 

•53 

•02 

1-34 





31 

4-00 

i 

12 

11-16 

•11 

•05 





f 

37 

•48 

4 

56 

416-68 

6-06 

•33 

49-58 






2-00 


50 

9-00 

•72 






1 

06 


1 

06 

36 16 

•38 

■07 






66 



88 

23-76 

1-59 

2-24 



Sugar, 


1 

75 

207 

! 2 

62 

63-00 

— 

— 


258 ■ 33 

Tapioca, 



12 

2-50 


31 

4-32 

•02 




Turnips, 


1 

31 

•38 


50 

47-16 

•42 

•04 

2-65 


Yeast, 



01 

36-00 


37 

•36 

•04 

Nil. 


49 

Total Vegetables, . . 

37 

94 

- 

| 50 

20 

1443-20 

57-25 

44-60 

441-84 

2109-74 

BEVERAGES. 







Cocoa, 


•25 

22-00 

j s 

50 

9-00 

1-94 

•60 

3-39 

46-03 

Coffee, 


■03 

30-00 


93 

1-16 





Tea, 


•34 

18-18 

6 

25 

15-48 

— 

— 

— 



Total Beverages, . . 


•62 

- 

12 

68 

25-64 

1-94 

2-60 

3-39 

46-03 

TOTAL FOOD, . . 

65 

•11 


1 154 

•12 

2424-76 

130-69 

154-89 

474-02 

3566-72 
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Appendix No. II. (D.) — continued. 

Handed in by Mr. T. J. Stafford, c.b. (Q. 99822). 

BUDGET No. 4. 


Quantity and kind of food provided weekly for a family eon- Weight of Food Materials and Nutritive Ingredients 

sisting of two adults and two children, equivalent to 3-1 per man per day in Budget No. 4. 

men. Average for six weeks. 







Weight- of Food 

and Nutrients. 


Kind of Food. 

Quantity. 

Cost 


Total 

Cost. 

Total 

Food 

material. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Fuel 

Value. 

ANIMAL. 

In lbs. 

In pence. 

In 

pence. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Calories. 





11-33 

37-42 

3-55 

22-22 

_ 

221-07 



6-08 


19-75 

67-94 

11-14 

10-94 




2 "00 

12-24 


25-25 

43-06 

•43 

36-60 




•92 

6-00 


5-50 

19-23 

5-33 








2-50 

7-73 

1-01 




Fish, 


4-00 


2-50 

13-17 

1-40 

•03 



Milk, 

12-19 

1-49 


18-21 

254-81 

8-40 

10-19 



Mutton, 

3-08 

6-60 


20-33 

64-38 

9-91 

9-33 



Pork, 




1-33 

6-90 

•91 

1-80 



Sausages, 

•23 

8-00 


2-00 

5-23 

1-02 

•97 






— 







Total Animal, 

24-87 

-- 


08-70 

519-87 

43-10 

99-88 

13-53 

1159-96 

VEGETABLE. 

34-67 

1-06 


36-92 

724-71 

66-67 

9-41 

384-72 

1941-20 


2-25 

1-00 


2-25 

47-03 

•06 








•75 

2-51 

■16 


1-59 




8-00 


8-66 

22-58 

3-02 

•20 



Olive Oil. 

•10 

14-40 


1-50 

2-09 

Nil 





2-17 

1-00 


2-17 

45-36 

•63 








•75 

10-45 

•73 





•21 

4-00 


-84 

4-39 

•59 

•04 




15-17 



9-60 

317-10 

5-70 








1-08 

10-45 

•84 



37 "56 






55-81 

•56 

•11 




6-67 

1-85 


12-33 

139-42 

— 


139-42 


Total Vegetable, 

06-11 

- 


79-52 

1381-90 

79-56 

12-18 

594-98 

2932-14 

BEVERAGES. 




1-00 

1-26 

•27 


•47 

6-41 





1-33 

17-77 

•20 




Tea, 

•83 

18-15 


15-12 

17-35 

_ 




Total Beverages, 

1-74 

- 


17-45 

36-37 

•49 

•36 

2-04 

13-66 

TOTAL FOOD, . . 

92-72 



205-67 

W38-14 

123-15 

112-42 

610-55 

4105-76 
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EOYAL COMMISSION ON POOR LAWS AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 
Appendix No. II. (D.) — continued. 

Handed in by Mr. T. J. Stafford, c.b. (Q. 99822). 

BUDGET No. 5. 


Quantity and kind of food provided weekly for family of two 
adults, equivalent to 1-8 men. Average for eight weeks. 


Kind of Food. 

Quantity. 

1 

Total 

Cost. 

ANIMAL. 

In lbs. 

In pence. 

In pence. 


Weight of Food Materials and Nutritive Ingredients 
per man per day in Budget No. 5. 


Weight of Food and Nutrients. 


Total 

Food 

Material. 


Bacon, 

Beef, Fresh, 

Beef, Corned, 

Butter, 

Buttermilk, 

Cheese, 

Chicken, 

n 

Milk,' 

Mutton, 

■» Rabbit, 


10-66 

7-68 

4-00 


Grammes. Grammes. 


50-68 

4-35 

3-17 

32-44 


3-70 

7-45 

1- 52 
•61 

11-14 

13-69 

2- 94 

3- 10 


2- 91 

3- 32 
5-29 


Grammes. Calories. 


504-10 
58-63 
37-29 
303-29 
4-06 
37-45 
45-34 
79-63 
6-48 
66-27 
238-22 
176-43 
15-23 
40 16 
25-75 
6-28 


17-76 , 1644-60 


Bread, White, 
Bread, Brown, 
Cake, 

Cherries, 

Farola, 

Gooseberries, 

Lemons, 

Oatmeal, 

Potatoes, 

Rhubarb, 

Salad, 

Sugar, 

Vegetables, 


Total Vegetable, 


BEVERAGES. 


Coffee, 

Tea, 

Whiskey, 


Total Bevorages, 


TOTAL FOOD, 



•25 

3-00 

•75 

9-00 

•76 







7-91 

207-00 

1904 

•69 






2-44 

58-32 

3 15 

1-05 






300 

27-00 

1-70 

2-43 






•75 

4-32 

•03 

•03 






1-50 

9-00 

1-70 

•66 






■75 

9-00 

•04 

■04 




•50 


2-50 

18-00 

•11 







•50 

9-00 

•06 

•04 

•53 





1-50 

31-68 

5-10 

2-28 






5-88 

315-00 

5-67 

•31 






1-25 

18-00 

1-44 

•05 






3-38 

121-68 

■49 

•49 






•50 

18-00 

•18 

•04 






6-00 

108-00 








6-88 

247-68 

3-47 

-49 

10-89 

68-29 


33-63 

- 

45-49 

1210-68 

42-94 

10-72 

389-33 

1814-18 



24-00 

6-00 

9-00 






•50 

20-00 

10-00 

18-00 









22-40 

1-75 

2-88 


— 

— 



•83 

i 

17-75 

29-88 

- 

_ 

- 

- 


55-63 

- 

168-56 

2002-68 i 

107-29 

151-69 

1 

407-09 

3458-78 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON POOR LAWS AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 


Appendix No. II. (D.)— continued. 

Handed in by Mr. T. J. Stafford, c.b. (Q. 99822). 


BUDGET No. 7. 



Quantity and kind of food provided weekly for 
sisting of five adults, equivalent to 4-4 men. 
eight weeks. 


Weight of Food Materials and Nutritive Ingredients 
per man per day in Budget No. 7. 


Weight of Food and Nutrients. 


Cost 

Quantity. j per lb. 


Total 

Cost. 


Total 

Food Protein. 
Material. 


Carbo- 
Fat. hydrates 


ANIMAL. 


In pence. j In pence, j Grammes. Grammes, j Grammes. ! Grammes. 


Bacon, 

Beef, Fresh, 

Beef, Corned, 

Butter, 

Buttermilk, 

‘Cheese, 

Dripping, 

fS' 

Ham, 

Milk, ’ 

Mutton, 

Pork, 

Sausages, 


Total Animal, 


VEGETABLE. 


Cabbage, 

Cake, 

Currants, 

Flour, 

•Jam, 

Melon, 

'Oranges, 

Parsnips, 

Potatoes, 

Rhubarb, 

Sugar, 

Tomatoes, 


Total Vegetable, 


BEVERAGES. 


TOTAL FOOD, 
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Appendix No. II. (D.)— continued. 

Handed in by Mr. T. J. Stafford, c.b. (Q. 99822). 


BUDGET No. 8. 


Quantity and kind of food provided weekly for a family of three 
adults and two children, equivalent to 3 -8 men. Average 
for seven weeks. 


Weight of Food Materials and Nutritive Ingredients 
per man per day in Budget No. 8. 


Kind of Food. 


ANIMAL. 

Bacon, 

Beef Fresh, 

Beef, Corned, 

Butter, 

Buttermilk, 

Dripping, 

Fish, 

Liver, | 

Milk, 

Mutton, 

Pork, 

Sheep’s Head, 

Sheep’s Heart, 

Suet. 

Tripe, 

Total Animal, 


VEGETABLE. 

Bread, 

Cabbage, 

Cake, 

Currants, 

Flour, 

Oatmeal, 

Potatoes, 

Raisins, 

Sugar, 

Total Vegetable, 


BEVERAGES. 

Stout, 

Tea, 


Total Beverages, 


TOTAL FOOD, 


Weight of Food and Nutrients. 


Quan tity. 

Cost 

Cost. 

Total 

Food 

Material. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Fuel 

Value. 

In lbs. 

In pence. 

In pence. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Calories;. 

207 

6-72 

14-00 

35-30 

3-35 

20-97 


9ns ..p. 

5-00 



85-26 

13-98 






8-71 

30-69 

4-39 

7-30 



•96 



16-37 

•16 

13-92 






12-11 

•36 






■93 

3-58 

•15 







30-69 

3-41 






9-00 

22-17 

3-21 



81 1 62 



•86 

3-58 

•72 




5-54 


9-14 

94-47 

3-12 

3-78 






10-91 

1-68 

1-58 






29-16 

3-85 






1-43 

12-11 

1-17 






1-29 

5-12 

•79 






■29 

1-19 

•01 






2-29 

9-72 

1-50 

1-41 

— 

19-29 

23-60 

~ 

115-35 

402-43 

41 -35 

83-01 

5-39 

965-19 

13-71 

1-30 

17-75 

233-75 

21-51 

3-04 






86-46 

1-21 







7-67 

•48 

•69 



• 14 



2-39 

•05 




1-50 



25-58 

3-55 

•49 




4-50 


2-39 

•01 

Nil 






3-58 

•58 

•26 






1-19 

•01 




•43 



7-33 

•07 






16-21 

665-05 

11-96 

•66 






1-19 

•03 




■43 

1-50 


7-33 

•59 






9-14 

77-93 

— 


77-93 

319-56 

65-79 

- 

57-03 

1121-84 

40-05 

5-49 

343-52 

1G07-98 

1-10 

1-56 

1-71 

18-76 

•21 j 






11-21 

10-74 

— | 

— ' 


— 

1-73 


12-92 

29-50 

•21 

- 

1-65 

7-65 

91-12 

- 

186-20 

1553-77 j 

82-11 

88-50 

350-50 1 

2580-82 
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Appendix No. II. (D .)— continued. 

Handed in by Mr. T. J. Stafford, c.b. (Q. 99822). 

BUDGET No. 9. 


Quantity and kind of food provided weekly for a family con- Weight of Food Materials and Nutritive Ingredients 
sisting of two adults and four children, equivalent to 3-7 per man per day in Budget No. 9. 

men. Average for four weeks. 






Weight of Food and Nutrients. 


Kind of Food. 

Quantity. 

Cost 

Total 









Cost. 

Total 









Food 

Protein. 

Fat. 

hydrates. 






Material. 





ANIMAL. 

In lbs. 

In pence. 

In pence. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Calories 

Bacon, 

3-31 

6-34 

21-00 

57-97 

5-50 

34-43 



Beef, 

•50 

7-00 

3-50 


1-44 

1-41 



Butter, 

1-72 

12-00 

20-63 

30-12 

2-96 

25-60 




2-00 

4-00 

8-00 

35-02 

3-89 




Milk, 

10-31 

1-19 

12-25 

180-56 

5-96 

7-22 



Mutton, 

2-25 

6-33 

14-25 

39-40 

6-07 

5-71 


78-18 

Total Animal, 

20-09 

- 

79-63 

351-82 

25-82 

74-44 

9-03 

815-35 

VEGETABLE. 









Bread, 

43-00 

1-25 

60-00 

840-65 

77-34 

10-92 

446-38 





5-75 

100-70 

1-41 




Oatmeal, 

4-81 

1-42 

6-87 

84-24 

13-56 

6-06 



Onions, 

1-00 

1-00 

1-00 

17-51 

•24 




Potatoes, 

25-38 

•65 

16-56 

444-49 

7-99 

•44 





3-00 

1-12 

6-48 

•52 




Sugar, 

3-62 

2-00 

7-25 

63-39 

— 


63-39 

259-97 

Total Vegetable, 

88-93 

- 

98-55 

1557-46 

101-06 

17-72 

643-47 

3219-87 

BEVERAGES. 









Tea, . . 

•45 

20-00 

9-06 

9-11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total Beverages, . . 

•45 

- 

9-06 

9-11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TOTAL FOOD, . . 

1011-47 


187-24 

1918-39 

126-88 

92-16 

652-50 

4,035-22 
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Appendix No. II. (D.)— continued. 

Handed in by Mr. T. J. Stafford, c.b. (Q. 99822). 


BUDGET No. 10. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON POOR LAWS AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 


Appendix No. II. (D .)— continued. 


Handed in by Mr. T. J. Stafford, c.b. (Q. 99822). 


BUDGET No. 11. 


lantity and kind of food provided weekly for a family e 
sisting of three adults and one child, equivalent to 3-3 m 
Average for seven weeks. 


Kind of Food. 


Cost 


Bacon, 

Beef, 

Butter. 

Buttermilk, 

Cheese, 


Milk, 

Mutton, 

Pork, 


VEGETABLE. 




Cake, 
Flour, 
Jam, 
Oatmeal, 
Onions, 
Pea Flour, 
Potatoes, 
Rice, 
Sugar, 


In lbs. In pence. 


BEVERAGES. 


Total Beverages, 


TOTAL FOOD, 


1-21 

4-00 

1-82 

3-93 


7-00 

6-57 

10-82 


4- 00 
1-21 

5- 09 
5-14 


1-37 

1-00 

3-16 


37-71 

2-86 

4-29 

1-43 


85-10 — 


Weight of Food Materials and Nutritive Ingredients 
per man per day in Budget No. 11. 


Weight of Food and Nutrients. 


Total 

Food 

Material. 


Grammes. Grammes. ) Grammes. Grammes. ! Calories. 


23-76 

78-55 

35-74 

77-17 

2-16 

10-60 

23-17 

368-18 

15-51 

19-64 


2-31 

•60 

1- 39 

2- 57 
10-41 
2-65 
2-60 


14-11 

12-65 

30-38 


14-72 

2-25 

5-10 


538-63 

56-16 

28-67 

30-83 

2-75 

50-47 

16-89 

9-82 

196-36 

2-75 

67-35 


140-38 

170-56 

284-03 

28-07 

10-21 

14-84 

10-98 

259-74 

30-78 

58-01 


22-20 ,1,007-60 


286-01 

2-70 

16-90 

22-16 


34-06 

1-50 

6-09 


470-12 2350-83 


1673-03 , 109-14 | 95-93 [ 492-84 j 3365-46 
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Appendix No. II. (D.)— continued. 


Handed in by Mr. T. J. Stafford, c.b. (Q. 99822). 


BUDGET No. 12. 


Quantity and kind of food provided weekly for a family of two 
adults and three children, equivalent to 3-5 men. Average 
for five weeks. 


Quantity. 


Cost 


Weight of Food Materials and Nutritive Ingredients 
per man per day in Budget No. 12. 


Weight of Food and Nutrients. 


Total 

Food 

Material. 


Beef, 

Butter, 


VEGETABLE. 


Bread, 

Cabbage, 

Flour, 

Gooseberries. 

Oatmeal, 

Potatoes, 

Rhubarb, 

Rice, 

Sugar 


In pence. ! In pence. 


1- 70 
3-05 

2- 00 
2-00 
1-10 
8-75 


11-00 

7-60 


13- 10 
21-10 
22-00 
15-00 
4-40 

14- 00 
6-70 


28-00 

2-00 

7-00 


35-00 
2 00 
9-00 


Total Vegetable. 


BEVERAGES 


Total Beverages, 


TOTAL FOOD, 


61-90 — 


31-47 

56-47 

37-07 

37-07 

20-37 

162-00 

16-66 


518-40 

37-07 

129-60 

11-11 

9-26 

311-04 

33-33 

3-70 

92-57 


Grammes, j Grammes. Grammes. 


1388-57 

10-20 

478-57 

4-78 

37-96 

212-57 

4-78 

18-31 

379-59 


519-38 ! 2535-33 


,517-37 | 101-28 j 82-00 527-48 334662 
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Appendix No. II. (D. )— continued. 

Handed in by Mr. T. J. Stafford, c.b. (Q. 99822). 


BUDGET No. 13. 


Quantity and kind of food provided weekly for a family con- Weight of Food Materials and Nutritive Ingredients 
sisting of two adults and three children, equivalent to per man per day in Budget No. 13. 

3-3 men. Average for six weeks. 





— 

Weight of Food and Nutrients. 


Kind of Food. 

Quantity. 

Cost 
per lb. 

Total 

Cost. 

Total 

Food 

Material, 

Protein. 

Fat. 

hydrates. 


ANIMAL. 

In lbs. 

In pence. 

In pence. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Calories. 

Bacon, 

•83 

6-00 

5-00 

16-30 

1-55 

9-72 


96-29 

Beef, Fresh. 

2-84 

5-59 

15-83 

55-77 

9-15 

8-98 


121-10 

Beef. Corned, 

•50 

5-00 

2-50 

9-82 

1-40 

2-34 


27-49 

Butter 

1-58 

8-37 

13-25 

31-03 

•31 

26-37 


246-58 

if- :: :: 

•61 

6-82 

4-17 

11-98 

1-57 

1-11 


13-77 

1-33 

4-00 

5-33 

26-07 

2-90 

•05 


12-38 

Milk, 

8-65 

1-60 

13-83 

169-85 

5-60 

6-79 

8-50 

119-83 

Mutton, 

•84- 

5-40 

4-50 

16-49 

2-54 

2-39 


32-73 

Pig’s Cheek, 

1-00 

2-50 

2-50 

19-64 

2-85 

6-52 

— 

72-29 

Total Animal, 

18-18 

- 

66-91 

356-95 

27-87 

64-27 

8-50 

742-46 

*- H ': el 









VEGETABLE. 









Ilv-I'wl 

27-67 

1-17 

32 25 

543-34 

49-99 

7-06 

98fi.fi! 

1455-37 . 


3-17 

1-00 

3-17 

62-25 

•87 

-12 

3-00 

15-86 


•92 

2-00 

1-83 

18-07 

2-91 

1-30 

12-19 

74-08 


1-00 

1-00 

1-00 

19-64 

•27 

•06 

1-75 

8-87 


25-83 

•56 

14-04 

507-21 

9-12 

•50 

74-55 

346-64 


•67 

1-00 

•67 

13-16 

•13 

•03 

•33 

2-18 

Sugar, 

6-33 

1-84 

11-67 

124-30 

— 

— 

124-30 

509-69 

Total Vegetable, 

66-59 

- 

64-63 

1287-97 

63-29 

9-07 

502-63 

2412-69 

BEVERAGES. 

•04 

16-00 

•67 

•79 

•17 

•23 

•30 

4-02 

Tea, 

•44 

16-00 

7-00 

8-64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Beverages, . . 

•48 

- 

7-67 

9-43 

•17 

•23 

•30 

4-02 

TOTAL FOOD, . . 

84-25 

- 

139-21 

1654-35 

91-33 

73-57 

511-43 

3159-17 
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Appendix No. II. (D.) — continued. 

Handed in by Mr. T. J. Stafford, c.b. (Q. 99822). 


BUDGET No. 14 . 


Quantity and kind of food provided weekly for a family con- Weight of Food Materials and Nutritive Ingredients 
sisting of one adult and two children, equivalent to 1 '8 men. per man per day in Budget No. 14. 

Average for six weeks. 






Weight of Food 

and Nutrients. 


Kind of Food. 

Quantity. 

Cost 

Total 

Cost. 

Total 

Food 

Material 

Protein. 

Fat. 

hydrates. 

^Fuel 


In lbs. 

In pence. 

In pence. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Calories. 

ANIMAL. 

•17 

5-50 

•92 

6-12 

•58 

3-64 


36-16 


■46 

6-55 

3-00 

16-56 

2-72 

2-67 

— 

35-96 


•17 

2-00 

•34 

6-12 

•59 

■24 

— 

4-65 


•29 

12-00 

3-50 

10-54 

•10 

8-87 

— 

82-97 


•83 

•40 

•34 

29-88 

•89 

•15 


10-87 


•50 

5-67 

2-92 

18-00 

•74 

14-78 


140-48 


•06 

4-50 

■25 

2-16 

•28 






4-00 

2-75 

24-84 

2-76 

•09 


11-77 


17 

4-00 

•66 

6-12 

1-24 

•19 

•15 

7-42 


8-75 

1-10 

9-58 

315-00 

10-39 

12-60 


222-22 


•17 

6-00 

1-00 

6-12 

•94 

•89 


12-14 


•17 

4-60 

•75 

6-12 

•81 

1-59 


18-08 

Suet, 

•04 

4-00 

•17 

1-44 

•01 

1-22 

— 

11-44 

Total Animal, 

12-02 

- 

26-18 

449-02 

22-05 

47-09 

17-33 

597-18 

VEGETABLE. 

■17 

3-00 

•50 

6-12 

•02 

•02 

•66 

2-97 


12-00 

1-25 

15-00 

432-00 

39 74 

5-61 

229-39 

1157-14 


1-00 

1-00 

1-00 

36-00 

•50 


•22 

9-92 


•08 

4-00 

•33 

2-88 

•06 

•09 

■19 

1-81 


33 

2-00 

•66 

11-88 

1-64 



43-87 


1 17 

2-00 

2-33 

42-13 

6-78 

3-03 

28-43 

172-71 


•17 

1-00 

•17 

6-12 

•86 

•02 

•54 

2-77 


•60 

2-00 

1-17 

21-60 

1 *51 

•11 


22-15 


16-92 

•35 

5-80 

609-12 

10-96 

•60 

89-53 

416-29 



2-00 

•66 

11-88 

•95 



42-69 

Tapioca, 

1-96 

2-00 

3-92 

70-56 



70-56 

289-33 

•08 

4-00 

•33 

2-88 

•01 

Nil 

253 

10-48 

Total Vegetable, . . 

34-71 

- 

31-87 

1253-17 

63-03 

10-14 

443-62 

217213 

BEVERAGES 

•08 

12-00 

1-00 

2-88 

•62 

•83 

1-01 

14-73 

Tea, 

•2S 

16-00 

4-50 

10-08 

— 

— 

- 


Total Beverages, . . 

•36 

— 

5-50 

12-96 


•83 

1-01 

14-73 

TOTAL FOOD. . . 

47-09 

• - 

63-55 

1715-15 

85-70 

58-06 

461-99 

2784-04 


M 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON POOR LAWS AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 


Appendix No. II. (D.)— continued. 

Handed in by Mr. T. J. Stafford, c.b. (Q. 99822). 

BUDGET No. 15. 


Quantity and kind of food provided weekly for a family con- Weight of Food Materials and Nutritive Ingredients 
sisting of two adults and four children, equivalent to 3 - 9 per man per day in Budget No. 15. 

men. Average for ten weeks. 






Weight of Food and Nutrients. 


Kind of Food. 

Quantity. 

Cost 

Total 

Cost. 

Total 

Food 

Material. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Fuel 

Value. 

ANIMAL. 

Tn lbs. 

In pence. 

In pence. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Calories. 

Bason, 

115 

6-96 

8-00 

19-11 

1-81 

11-35 


109-23 

Beef, Fresh, 

2-30 

G-09 

14-00 

38-22 

0-27 

6-15 


82-99 

Beef, Corned. 

•10 

3-50 

•04 

1-66 

•24 

•40 



Butter, 

113 

10-37 

11-65 

18-78 

•19 

15-96 



Buttermilk, 

1-03 

•40 

•65 

27 -OS 

-81 

13 



Cheese, 

•05 

8-00 

•40 

•83 

■23 

•31 



Cow’s Head 

•80 

1-50 

1-20 

13-29 

1-29 

•52 


10-11 

Us- 

■53 

7-70 

4-10 

8-81 

1-15 

•82 



3-50 

4-00 

14-00 


6-45 

•12 




•10 

4-00 

•40 

1-66 

•34 

•05 




3-81 

1-34 

5-10 

63-30 

1-94 

2-53 



Pig’s Cheek 

3-90 

2-25 

8-75 

64-80 

9-40 

21-51 




1-00 

4-50 

4-50 

16-62 

2-19 

4-32 



Sausage, 

•15 

5-20 

■80 

2-49 

•49 

•46 

- 

6-32 

Total Animal, 

20-15 

- 

73-59 

334-80 

32-80 

64-63 

2-04 

728-53 

VEGETABLE. 

25-20 

1-27 

32-00 

418-71 

38-52 

1 - 12 



'Cabbage, 

2-50 

1-00 

2-50 

41-54 

■58 

-08 


11 -48 

Flour. 

2-00 

1-10 

2-20 

33-23 

4-59 

•63 

23-90 

122-71 

'Oatmeal, 

1-20 

2-00 

2-4.0 

19-94 

3-21 

1-44 



'Onions, 

•15 

100 

• 15 

2-49 

•03 

•01 


1-13 

Potatoes, 

12-35 

•36 

4-40 

205-20 

3-69 

■20 



Sug„, 

2-80 

2-00 

5-60 

46-52 

— 


46-52 

190-77 

Total Vegetable, 

46-20 

- 

49-25 

767-63 

50-62 

3-4T 

348-5! 

1669-63 

BEVERAGES. 

Stout, 

3-52 

1-56 

5-50 

58-49 

-64 



23-85 


•38 

22-57 

8-60 

6-31 

— 



— 

Total Beverages, 

3-90 

- 

14-10 

64-80 

•64 

- 

5-16 

23-85 

TOTAL FOOD, . . 

70-25 ' 

- 

136-94 

1167-23 

84-06 | 

68-11 

355 • 78 | 

2399-01 
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Appendix No. II. (D.)— continued. 

Handed in by Mr. T. J. Stafford, c.b. (Q. 99822). 


BUDGET No. 16, 



Quantity and kind of food provided weekly for a family con- 
sisting of two adults and four children, equivalent to 3-4 
men. Average for five weeks. 


Weight of Food Materials and Nutritive Ingredients 
per man per day in Budget No. 16. 


Weight of Food and Nutrients. 


Quantity. 


Fuel 

Garbo- Value, 
hydrates. 


Total 

Food 

Material. 


Protein. 


Grammes. 


Grammes. 


pence. 


Grammes. 




ANIMAL. 

Bacon, 

Beef. 

Butter, 

Cow’s Head and Bo 
Dripping, 

Sf 

Milk, 

Mutton, 

P'g’s Cheek. 


Total Animal, 


VEGETABLE. 


Cabbage, 

Cornflour, 

Flour, 

Onions, 

Potatoes, 

Rhubarb, 

Sugar, 


Total Vegetable, 


Tea 0 ''’ 


TOTAL FOOD, 


Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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Appendix No. II. (D.)— continued. 

Handed in by Mr. T. J. Stafford, c.b. (Q. 99822). 

BUDGET No. 17. 


Quantity and kind of food provided weekly for a family con- Weight of Food Materials and Nutritive Ingredients 
sisting of two adults, equivalent to 1-6 men. Average for per man per day in Budget No. 17. 

six weeks. 






Weight of Food and Nutrients. 


Kind of Food. 

Quantity. 


Total 

Cost. 

Total 

Food 

Material. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

hydrates. 

v Fue> 

ANIMAL 

In lbs. 

In pence. 

In pence 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Calories. 

Bacon, 

Beef, Fresh, 
Beef, Corned, 
Butter, 
Dripping, 

Fish, 

Milk, 

Pork, 

Sheep’s Head, 

•71 

•92 

•33 

•54 

•21 

1- 92 
4-32 

•50 

2- 00 

7-21 

5-73 

5-00 

10-00 

4-40 

4- 00 
1-60 

5- 66 
1-33 

5-08 

5-25 

1- 67 ' 

5- 42 
■92 

7-67 

6- 92 

2- 83 
2-67 

28-76 
37-76 
13-37 
21 -87 
8-51 
77-76 
174-96 
20-25 
81-00 

2-73 

6-11 

1- 91 
■22 
•35 

8-63 

5-77 

2- 67 
8-76 

17- 08 
6-00 
3-18 

18- 59 
7-00 

•15 

7-00 

5-27 

3-16 

7-86 

169-90 
80-91 
37-42 
173-81 
66-38 
36-86 
123-43 
59-82 
61 -61 

Total Animal, 

11-45 

- 

38-43 

463-74 

37-15 

67-43 

7-86 

810-14 

VEGETABLE. 









Bread, 

Cabbage, 

Cake, 

Oatmeal, 

Onions, 

Pea Flour, 

Potatoes, 

Sugar, 

9-00 

■50 

•17 

•08 

•25 

•08 

15-17 

3-00 

1- 38 
1-00 
3-00 

2- 00 
1-00 
2-00 

•40 

1-86 

12-36 

•50 

•50 

•17 

•25 

•17 

6-08 

5-58 

364-50 

20-25 

0-89 

10-10 

3-24 

614-39 

121-50 

33-53 

•28 

•43 

-52 

•14 

•80 

11-05 

4-72 

■04 

•62 

•23 

•03 

•03 

•60 

193-55 

•97 

4-36 

2-19 

•90 

2-01 

90-30 

121-50 

976-34 

5-58 

25-42 

13-29 

4-58 

11-79 

419-88 

498-21 

Total Vegetable, 

28-25 

- 

25-61 

1144-11 

46-75 

6-27 

415-78 

1955-09 

BEVERAGES. 









Tea. 

•40 

16-00 

6-33 

16-20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total Beverages, . . 

•40 


6-33 

16-20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TOTAL FOOD, . . 

40-10 

F 

70-37 

1624-05 

83-90 

73-70 

423-64 

2765-23 
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Appendix No. II. (D.)— continued. 

Handed in by Mr. T. J. Stafford, c.b. (Q. 99822). 


BUDGET No. 18 . 


Quantity and kind of food provided weekly for a family con- Weight of Food Materials and Nutritive Ingredients 

sisting of two adults and seven children, equivalent to 5 - 1 per man per day in Budget No. 18. 

men. Average for six weeks. 




I 

Weight of Fooc 

and Nutrients. 


Kind of Food. 

Quantity. 

Cost Total 





Fuel 



per lb. Cost. 

Total 



Carbo- 





Food 

Protein. 

Fat. 

hydrates. 





Material. 






In lbs. 

In pence. | In pence. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 











Bacon, 

•71 

7-41 : 5-25 

9-02 

•86 

5-36 



Beef, Fresh, 

1-83 

4-82 8-83 

23-25 

3-81 

3-74 


47-69 

Beef, Corned, 

1-50 

4-44 i 6-67 

19-06 

2-73 

4-54 



Butter, 

1 1-65 

9-90 16-30 

20-96 

•21 

17-82 




Dripping, 

■42 

5-00 2-08 

5-34 

•22 

4-38 



41-65 


•17 

9-50 : 1-58 

2-16 

•28 

•20 





2-12 

4-00 8-50 

26-94 

2-99 

•05 




•50 

4 00 2-00 

6-35 

1-28 

•19 

•16 



- 8-33 

1-20 10-00 

105-84 

3-49 

4-23 

5-29 


Mutton, 

1-17 

5-86 6-83 

14-87 

2-29 

2-16 



Ox Tongue, 

•83 

4-00 3-33 

10-55 

1-73 

1-70 




2-00 

1-42 2-83 

25-41 

3-68 

8-44 




•88 

5-62 4-92 

11-18 

1-46 

2-91 



Sausages, 

•os 

8-00 -66 

1-02 


•19 



Sheep’s Head, 

1-00 

1-50 1-50 

12-71 

1-23 

■50 

— 

9-66 



& 






Total Animal, 

23-19 

— 81-28 

294-66 

26-46 

56-41 

5-45 

652-57 

VEGETABLE. 








Bread, 

1 40-06 

1-37 56-01 

516-62 

47-53 

6-71 

274-32 


Cabbage, 

; 3-50 

1-00 3-50 

44-47 

•62 

•09 

2-13 



•13 

6-00 -75 

1-65 

•10 

■15 



Oatmeal, 

•17 

2-00 -33 

2-16 

•35 

•16 

1-46 


Potatoes, 

15-17 

•55 8-42 

192-75 

3-47 

•19 

28-33 


s " e "' 

5-50 

1-80 9-92 

69-88 

— 

— 

69-88 

286-55 

Total Vegetable, 

65-13 

— 78-93 

827-53 

52-07 

7-30 

377-17 

1829-30 

BEVERAGES. 


. 



■ 



Tea, 

•62 

18-77 1 11-54 

7-88 

- 


_ J 

-• 

Total Reverages, . . 

•62 

— 11-54 

7-88 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TOTAL FOOD, . . 

88-94 

— j 171-75 

1130-07 

78-53 | 

63-71 

382-62 

2481-87 
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EOYAL COMMISSION ON POOR LAWS AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 


Appendix No. II. (D.)— continued. 

Handed in by Mr. T. J. Stafford, c.b. (Q. 99822). 


BUDGET No. 19. 


Quantity and kind of food provided weekly for a family con- 
sisting of six adults and four children, equivalent to 7-5 
men. Average for four weeks. 

Weight of Food Materials and Nutritive Ingredients 
per man per day in Budget No. 19. 





Weight of Food 

and Nutrients. 


Kind of Food. 

Quantity. 

Cost 

Total 





Fuel 





Total 



Carbo- 






Food 

Protein. 

Fat. 

hydrates. 






Material. 





ANIMAL. 

In lbs. 

In pence. 

In pence 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Calories. 

Bacon, 

1-63 

•8-00 

13-00 

14-08 

1-34 

8-37 


83-21 

Beof, 

2-38 


12-50 

20-56 

3-37 

3-31 


44-65 

Butter, 

2-44 

11-31 

26-50 

2108 

■21 

17-92 


167-55 


•75 

8-00 

6-00 

6-48 

•85 

•60 


9-07 

Fish, 

3-25 

4-00 

13-00 

28-08 

3-12 

■06 


13-29 

Milk, 

7-81 

1-00 

12-50 

67-48 

2-22 

2-70 

3-37 

47-60 

Mutton, 

3-00 

5-25 

15-75 

25-92 

3-99 

3-76 


51-43 

Pig’s Cheek, 

6 '00 

2-60 

16-00 

51-84 

7-52 

1-72 


190-86 

Pork, 

•50 

5-00 

2-50 

4-32 

•57 

1-12 


12-76 

Sheep's Head, 

1-50 

1-50 

2-25 

12-96 

1-26 

•51 

- 

9-86 

Total Animal, 

29-26 


120-00 

252-80 

24-45 

40-67 

3-37 

630-28 

VEGETABLE. 









Uronrl 

50-50 

1-47 

74-31 

436-32 

40-14 

5-67 

231-68 

1168-71 


7-00 

1-00 

7-00 

60-48 

■85 

•12 

2-90 

16-67 

Cake, 

1-00 

4-00 

4-00 

8-64 

•54 

•78 

5-47 

31 -90 

Flour, 

•88 

1-57 

1-38 

7-60 

1-05 

•14 

5-47 

28-08 


■50 

6-00 

3-00 

4-32 

•03 

•01 

3-65 

15-10 

Macaroni, 

1-50 

4-50 

6-75 

12-96 

1-74 

•12 

9-60 

47-57 

Oatmeal, 

•25 

2-00 

•50 

2-16 

•35 

•16 

1-46 

8-86 


2-50 

1-00 

2-50 

21-60 

•30 

•06 

1-92 

11-67 

Potatoes, 

38-50 

■44 

16-50 

332-64 

5-98 

•33 

48 -S9 

227-33 

Sugar 

6-81 

2-00 

13-63 

58-84 

— 

- 

58-84 

241-15 

Total Vegetable, 

109-44 

- 

129-57 

945-56 

50-98 

7-39 

369-88 

1797-04 

BEVERAGES. 









Tea, 

1-25 

16-00 

20-00 

10-80 


- 

- 

- 

Total Beverages, .. 

1-25 

- 

20-00 

10-80 


- 

- 

- 

TOTAL FOOD, . . 

139-95 

- 

“■S7 

1209-16 

75-43 

47-46 

373-25 

2427-32 
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BUDGET No. 20. 


Quantity and kind of food provided weekly for a family 
sisting of two adults and one child, equivalent to 2-1 : 
Average for five weeks. 


Weight of Food Materials and Nutritive Ingredients 
per man per day in Budget No. 20. 


Kind of Food. 

.Quantity. 

Cost 
per lb 

Total 

Cost. 

Weight of Food and Nutrients. 


Total 

Food 

Material. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

hydrates. 

Fuel 

Value. 

ANIMAL. 

Bacon, 

Beef, Fresh, 

Butter, 

Buttermilk, 

Eggs, 

Eish, 

Kippers, 

Miik,’ " ;; 

Pig’s Cheek, &e., .. 
Sausages, 

Total Animal, 
VEGETABLE. 

Barley, 

Bread, 

Cabbage, 

Cornflour, . . 

Flour, 

Onions, 

Pea Flour, 

Potatoes, 

Sugar, 

In lbs. 

•80 

110 

•42 

•50 

■73 

•40 

•80 

•10 

•10 

3-60 

2-50 

•10 

In pence 

6-62 

5-45 

12-70 

•40 

7- 64 
4-00 

8- 50 
4-00 
4-00 
2-00 
1-84 
8-00 

In pence 

5- 30 

6- 00 
5-40 

•20 

5- 60 
1-60 

6- 80 
•40 
•40 

7-20 

4-60 

■80 

Grammes 

24-68 

33-93 

12-96 

15-43 

22-52 

12-34 

24-68 

3-08 

3-08 

"111-08 

77-14 

3-08 

Grammes. 

2-34 

5-56 

•13 

•46 

2- 95 
1-37 

3- 58 
•63 
•62 

3-66 

11-18 

•60 

Grammes 

14-66 

5-46 

11-02 

•08 

2-09 

•02 

8-19 

•27 

•09 

4-44 

25-61 

•57 

Gramme 

•74 

•08 

Calories. 

145-85 

73-71 

103-00 

5-61 

31-53 

5-85 

90-88 

5-10 

3-74 

71-56 

284-01 

7-82 

11-15 

- 

44-30 

344-00 

33-08 

72-50 

6-37 

628-66 

1-80 

7-40 

1-G0 

•10 

•40 

MO 

•10 

•40 

12-00 

1-90 

1-45 

1- 25 
1-00 
4-00 

2- 00 
1-00 
4-00 
1-50 

•53 

1-88 

2-60 

9-20 

1-60 

•40 

•80 

MO 

•40 

•60 

6-40 

3-40 

55-54 

223-34 

49-37 

3-08 

1-23 

33-93 

3-08 

1-23 

370-28 

58-63 

4-72 

21-01 

•22 

1-70 

•47 

■76 

•86 

6-66 

•61 

2-96 

•10 

•04 

•23 

•10 

■03 

•06 

•36 

43-21 

121-25 

2-37 

2- 42 
8-87 

3- 02 

1- 91 

2- 08 
54-42 
58-63 

202-04 

611-63 

13-60 

11- 36 
45-58 

1-53 

12- 65 
253 -06 
240-41 

Total Vegetable, 

26-80 

- 

26-50 

804-71 

37-09 

4-49 

298-18 

1403-06 

BEVERAGES. 

Tea, 

•25 

16-00 

4-00 

7-71 





Total Beverages, 

•25 

16-00 

4-00 

7-71 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TOTAL FOOD, . . 

38-20 

1 

- 

74-80 

1156-42 

70-17 | 

76-99 

304-55 

2231 -72 
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BUDGET No. 21 


Quantity and kind of food provided weekly for a family con- Weight of Food Materials and Nutritive Ingredients 
sisting of three adults and two children, equivalent to 3 ' 8 per man per day in Budget No. 21. 

men. Average for seven weeks. 






Weight of Food and Nutrients. 


Kind of Food. 

Quantity. 

Cost 

Total 

Cost. 

Total 

Food 

Material. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

hydrates. 

Value. 

, 

In lbs. 

In pence. 

In pence 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Calories 

ANIMAL. 









•66 

7-79 

5-29 

11-08 

1-05 

6-58 

_ 

65-90 



5-83 

2-50 

7-33 

1-20 


— 



•32 

4-00 

•13 

5-46 

1-07 

1 -01 

— 

13-83 


•81 

8-00 

6-43 

15-51 



— 



•22 

•40 

•21 

3-75 

•11 

•02 




•47 

8-00 

1-86 

8-39 





is? :: :: 



•72 

15-35 

2-01 


— 


1-68 

4-00 

0-71 

28-64 

3 -IS 

-06 

— 

13-58 




•57 

2-39 

•10 

•07 


2 ’90 




8-36 

121-76 

4-02 

4-87 

6-09 

85-90 


•29 

6-00 

1-71 

4-95 

•75 

•72 

— 

9-81 

Pork, 

•07 

6-00 

■43 

1-19 

•15 


— 











Total Animal, 

13-12 

- 

34-92 

225-80 

14-11 

34-58 

6-33 

406-55 

VEGETABLE. 









Pi-Anrl 

25-14 

1-26 

31-71 

428-70 

24-40 

5-57 

152-47 

1148-31 


1-00 

1-00 

1 -00 

17-05 

•24 

•03 

•82 

4-70 


•54 

4-00 

2-14 

9-21 

■58 

•83 

5-83 

34-00 


■50 

1-14 

•57 

8-53 

1-18 

•16 

6-13 

31-49 


•50 

1-00 

•50 

8-53 

•12 

•03 

•76 

3-85 


14-00 

•23 

6-00 

238-74 

4-30 

•24 

35-09 

163-16 


3-79 

2-00 

7-57 

64-63 



64-63 

265-01 

Tomatoes, 

•11 

4-00 

■43 

1-88 

•03 

Nil 

•23 












Total Vegetable, 

45-58 

- 

49-92 

777-27 

30-85 

6-86 

265-96 

1651-62 

BEVERAGES. 









Tea, 

•46 

16-00 

7-36 

7-84 

- 

- 


- 








— 

— 

Total Beverages, . . 

•46 

- 

7-36 

7-84 


- 


- 

TOTAL FOOD, . . 

59-16 

- 

57-28 

1010-91 

44-96 

41-44 

272-99 

2058-17 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 01 TUBERCULOSIS 

HELD AT 

PAEIS 

IN OCTOBER, 1905. 


REPORT 

OP 

Professor E. J. MCWEENEY, M.A., M.D., D.P.H., F.R.C.P.I. 

Bacteriologist to the Local Government Board for Ireland. 
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REPORT 


OF 


Professor E. J. M C WEENEY, 
Bacteriologist to the Local Government Board for Ireland, 


TO THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD FOR IRELAND. 
Gentlemen, 

I have the honor to state that, in accordance with your instructions, I 
attended as the representative of your Department at the International 
Congress on Tuberculosis recently held in Paris, and I now desire to 
submit a Report on the subject. From the discussions that took place, 
and the figures brought forward at the Congress, I have been enabled to 
form some idea of the expense attendant on, and the results obtained 
from, each of the several weapons of defence that have hitherto been 
forged against this most wide-spread of infectious diseases. The purpose 
of this Report is to give such an account of the defensive measures success- 
fully adopted elsewhere, as may enable the public health authorities in this 
country to select for trial those which may seem most suitable to, the con- 
ditions, administrative, fiscal, and climatic, that prevail in Ireland. 

From the proceedings of the Congress it would appear that the two 
Continental countries that have taken the lead in the struggle against 
tuberculosis are France and Germany. The methods adopted in these 
two countries seem to be the most rational, to be practised on the largest 
scale, and to serve as models for imitation elsewhere. Speaking generally, 
the action of communities which have to defend themselves against 
infectious disease is necessarily of two-fold nature — (1) to cure those 
who are already attacked, and (2) to prevent the disease from spread- 
ing to the healthy. After hearing what took place at the International 
Congress the impression left on the mind is, that whereas in Germany 
more stress has, perhaps, been laid on the first-named object, the second 
has come more prominently to the front in France. Germany’s chief 
weapon against tuberculosis is the working-class sanatorium, while that of 
France is the anti-consumption dispensary. During the debates at the 
Congress more than one attempt was made to contrast those two cardinal 
measures to the disadvantage of the one or the other. Such attempts can 
have little value. The objects of the two classes of institution are 
essentially different — the aim of the one being mainly curative, that of the 
other, prophylactic. They may be said to mutually complete each other. 
A judicious combination of the two — the creation of sanatoriums and dis- 
pensaries in well-chosen localities throughout the country, together with 
the addition of several minor expedients to be described later on, would 
appear to be the most rational indication for a country which, like Ireland 
is as yet on the threshold of organised effort against tuberculosis. 

The mainspring of the enormous development of energy directed towards 
the cure of tuberculosis throughout the German Empire is undoubtedly 
the system of workers’ insurance prevailing in that country. By means of 
a tax deducted from the wages of every industrial worker, male and female, 
throughout the Empire, vast funds are accumulated and are applied for 
the purpose of affording to the contributors and their families, assistance 
in the event of their being prevented from gaining their livelihood. The 
causes of incapacity for work recognised under this system are four in 
number, viz., accident, sickness, invalidity, and old age. Sick-pay lasts 
for six months. If, after the lapse of that time the insured person is 
unable to resume his employment, then his case ranks under the third 
head — invalidity. Under this system the German worker is preserved 
from the misery consequent on incapacity to earn his livelihood. The 
same result might no doubt be effected by individual insurance with private 
companies. The individual worker, however, often fails to do so, either 
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from want of foresight or because his margin of available money is insuffi- 
cient or non-existent. The German system compels him to make provision 
and insures the best possible administration of the large sums so obtained, 
the result being that the invalided workman is placed in a position to 
demand, not as a favour but as a right , the medical succour, nursing and 
nourishment which are required for his restoration to health, and has 
moreover, the comfortable feeling that he and his family can in case 
of need enjoy this assistance without loss of civic rights or social status 
simh as would be entailed by recourse to the German equivalent of our 
Poor Law.” The ease of mind begotten of such a situation tends no 
doubt very largely to dimmish the depression of spirits that would other- 
wise be the inevitable result of illness, and therefore aids recovery. 

To give an idea of the magnitude of the sums involved in this com- 
quoS . ™ kman ’ s msurance s y st em the following figures may be 

From 1885 to 1903 there were disbursed — 

1. Sick-pay to the members of the various Insurance Societies, 

(This amounts to at least one-half of the ordinary wage) 

2. Relief to families whilst bread-winner was in Hospital, 

(This amounts to at least one-half of the sick-pay)!" 

3. Confinement- pay to wives of workmen, 

4. Paid on death of insured, 

(Amounting to at least 20 times the daily wage)."" 


£ 

49,520,542-30 

905,458-60 

1,612,653-12 

3,859,425-10 


«,>II )e of b °TK S T1i Were disbursed under th e scheme of insurance against 
sickness. The following amounts were disbursed under the invalidity- 
insurance scheme from 1891 to 1903 : . y 


1. Invalidity-pay, 23.325.M5-90 

(Amounting to between £o 16s. 0 d. and £22 10s. 0 d. yearly.) 

2. Sick-pay, ... ... ... ... ... ... 300 039-95 

(Amounting to between £5 10s. 0 d. and £1 1 10s. Od. yearly.) 

3. Old-age-pay, ...... 

4. Reimbursements on marriage, 

5. Accident-pay (since 1900 only), 

6. Death payments, 

7. Paid to families during detention of Insured in Hospitals, 

Sanatorium s, &c. (from 1897 to 1903)., 

(Amounting to at least one-fourth of the ordinary wage, but 
may be— and nearly always is — largely increased.) 


15,780,206-75 

1,624,144-75 

5,592-55 

558,295-50 


183,967-00 


Total, £40,777,512-40 

ad ™ mistr ^ tlon of these vast sums is vested in local societies, whose 
nf fl th ™ f ° r § ood must obviously be very great. Tuberculosis, being one 

of attack ' hv thT Ca g SCS °f ln . ca P acit y for work, is the natural object 

of attack by those societies. Their immediate object is, of course to save 
the money entrusted to them and prevent its being drawn upon to ton 
wav t by ^ various forms of sick Pay above enumerated The 
TeZ-m ls to r! i st ? r< r to as many of their invalided members as 

possible their lost or diminished working power, and to prevent others 
from becoming invalided. The extent to which tubercXrfiterfee 
a . blllt y ° f the German workman to labour may be judged of from 
JoversH n C en et f °I th ln Priv y ,: "»neilIor Bielefeldt’s papeL The period 
covered by these figures is f891-95, and the number of the insured i s 


r . * The stat, stical and other information contained in this paper are taken— sn j 

Ge™a7comm”tto 12 1“?°“ “ p6rtS I mbIishe ' 1 b J *• Sal 

B. tWtel, and presented to S congr ” P Ba " itonu “ s - ofProfessor 

25 more fully in his German paper 

Beports, p. 470. ^ -W“ du Tu in the Yol. of Congress 

O 2 
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Of those employed in mines, smelting works, and works of construction 
who become invalided before the age of thirty, it would appear more than 
half become so through tuberculosis. Even amongst agricultural labourers 
the part played by tuberculosis in producing invalidity is very great— 354 
cases out of a thousand. In the other avocations taken together, tuber- 
culosis accounts for 450 invalidity cases out of every thousand. Women are 
not so often affected as men. Another, and even more recent official calcula- 
tion, based on a study of 315,089 cases entitled to share in the advantages 
of the invalidity insurance, confirms the above results. More than half 
the cases that fell on the funds through invalidity were incapacitated as 
the result of tuberculosis. In certain of the younger age-groups the pro- 
portion actually reaches two-thirds. 

By virtue of the laws governing the workman’s insurance system, the 
sick workman has the right to claim gratuitously, i.e., in virtue of his 
insurance. 

(1) Diagnosis by the most perfected methods, including bacteriology 

and radiography (Rontgen rays). 

(2) Treatment, not necessarily in his own home, but in appropriate 

institutions (hospitals, sanatoriums, polyclinics, convalescent 
homes, sea-bathing, and air-cure resorts) and not necessarily by 
ordinary doctors using ordinary medicines, but by specialists 
using the most modern curative measures such as hydro- 
therapy, electro-therapy, mechanico-therapy, orthopoedics, mas- 
. sage, &c. ; and 

(3) Support for his family during the application of the foregoing 

measures. 

The increasing extent to which these advantages are availed of may be 
gauged from a table given by Privy Councillor Bielefeldt, from which the 
earliest and latest data may here be cited. In 1897 there were treated in 
institutions, at the instance of the workmen’s insurance societies 2,598 men 
during 189,218 days, and in 1904, 16,957 men during 1,265,437 days. For 
women the figures were 736 on 63,678 days in 1897, and 6,520 on 520,497 
days in 1904. Altogether, during the eight years no fewer than 101,806 
working-class consumptives enjoyed the advantages of an energetic modern 
treatment of their malady — owing to the salutary activity of these 
insurance societies. 

The average number of days during which each patient remained under 
treatment varied in the case of the men from 72 to 75, and in that of the 
women from 79 to 87. The total cost of the treatment was about 35 millions 
of marks (£1,750,000). Stated in detail, the cost per male patient 'per 
annum, was £14 15s. 3d. in 1897, and rose to £18 13s. Id. in 1904, whereas 
for females the figure, which stood at £17 19s. 9c/, in 1897, has fallen to 
£16 17s. 4 d, in 1904. 

If we confine our view for a moment to one particular sort of treatment, 
viz., the climatic and sanatorium treatment, we find that in 1898, 3,089 men 
and 809 women obtained it under the auspices of the insurance societies ; 
and, furthermore, that the numbers so treated increased by about 2,000 
a year, so that in 1904 they amounted to 15,229 men and 5,386 
women. The total number of consumptives that enjoyed this particular 
form of treatment during the seven years under notice was 83,000. 

The Regional Insurance Societies extend pecuniary aid to local sanitary 
authorities for the carrying out of sanitary reforms whereby the health 
of their membership may be improved. Up to^ the end of 1904 they had 
paid out £8,900,000 in this way. The sanitary reforms thus subsidised 
took the form partly of special hospitals, but chiefly, of the provision of 
improved dwellings for the working classes. Much money was also spent 
in erecting and equipping institutions specially .reserved for their own 
meiiibers. Up to the end of 1904 £1,650,000 had been so expended, and 
by far the largest part of this had been devoted to sanatoriums. 
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Thus it has come about that Germany’s chief weapon against tuberculosis 
is now the working-class sanatorium. Of these, no fewer than 80 are 
in working order, and 8 more are in preparation. In addition, there 
are 35 private sanatoriums of various grades of luxury suitable to 
the various social conditions of patients who do not belong to the working 
class, and are able to pay for their maintenance and treatment. Not all 
the expense of building the working-class sanatoriums has had to be met by 
the Workman’s Insurance Societies. They have been substantially assisted 
in their good work by a body called “ The Central Committee for the 
Erection of Sanatoriums ” founded in 1895 under the auspices of the Chan- 
cellor of the Empire and other high officials. This Committee disposes 
of a sum of £7,500 a year voted by the Reichstag for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Part of this money is devoted to the object from which it 
draws its title, and the remainder to scientific research on the subject of 
tuberculosis under the auspices of the Public Health Office. Yet another 
sanatorium-building body is the Red Cross Society, which, though 
originally intended to provide for the wounded in times of war, has, in 
Germany, extended its sphere of activity so as to take part in the struggle 
against infectious disease during times of peace also. It possesses a 
number of portable hospitals (the so-called Docker-sheds or pavilions), and 
these it has lent for the purpose of the fresh-air cure stations, which will 
presently be described. 

Coming now to the details — construction, equipment, and up-keep of the 
“ working-class sanatorium,” we find many valuable hints in a paper by 
Herren Schmieden and Boethke, Government architects (Ch. IV. of the col- 
lection above quoted). The sanatorium ought to be protected by its situation 
from the prevailing winds, especially those from the north and east. The 
westerly rain-carrying breezes have also in Germany (as in Ireland) to be 
guarded against. This may be done by putting the western wing under the 
shelter of a slope of the hill or of a dense wood or by making the two side 
wings (W. and E.) take a curve with regard to the main edifice so as to 
shield the front. The site selected should, if possible, be abundantly 
wooded and away from a large town, yet within a short drive of a railway 
station. The larger the amount of ground the better, so as to allow the 
inmates long walks without leaving the precincts. The soil should be dry, 
and it is most important that there be no liability to the production of fog. 
Needless to say the supply of water for drinking and other purposes should 
be abundant and pure. The arrangements for sewage disposal require to 
be carefully thought out, as objection is often made by local authorities to 
the discharge of a fluid (presumably) laden with pathogenic germs into the 
general system of drains (where there is one). 

. The plan of the building depends so largely on the nature of the site, the 
contemplated expenditure, and the number of patients, that it is difficult 
to lay down any definite rules further than to say that there may be one 
large building of several storeys, or numerous small one-storey pavilions 
with dining-room, kitchen, &c., in common. In the former case the 
patients’ quarters are always to the front, that is, facing southwards, 
whilst the various offices are in the. back, looking towards the north. The 
kitchen and dining-room are usually placed in an annexe attached in 
various ways to the main building. The laundry and power-house are 
placed as far as reasonably possible from the main building and not to 
windward. The pavilion system is more favourable to the patients, but 
requires more ground, attendance, and supervision. The doctor in charge 
usually resides in a separate villa, which is made as handsome and com- 
fortable as possible. 

The majority of the German working-class sanatoriums receive patients 
of one sex only. Where possible, small sleeping-rooms of not more than six 
beds, are preferable to large dormitories. There must always be separate 
bedrooms available for those who can afford the luxury, and in private 
sanatoriums for the comfortable class of patient this arrangement is 
universal. 
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Near the entrance there should be a room for coats and boots, where the 
inmates can change these articles on coming in from their walks. It should 
contain arrangements for drying and brushing overcoats, &c., that have 
been wetted or soiled. 

A considerable space must be allocated to the actual treatment of the 
inmates. It comprises the sheltered open-air corridors or verandas, where 
the patients walk or recline on couches during the day and derive benefit 
from the open air and sunshine. The problem how to protect those who 
are “ doing their cure ” in these galleries from rain, cold and draught, 
whilst ensuring an absolutely free circulation of air, and how to allow a 
maximum of sun’s rays to enter in winter, whilst guarding against their 
too great fierceness in summer, is one that has baffled, and continues to 
baffle, the most ingenious architects. Despite every care, a certain amount 
of inconvenience from climatic conditions has generally to be endured. 

In addition to the corridors or verandas, provision has also to be made 
for the doctors’ waiting- and consulting-room, a laboratory for the testing 
of sputa, and rooms for massage, inhalations, Finsen and Rontgen rays and 
serum-injection (should these curative measures be contemplated). Further- 
more, a first-rate bathing establishment is now looked on as quite essential, 
comprising the various kinds of baths and douches with hot, warm, and 
cold water. The function of the skin requires special attention and stimu- 
lation in all serious attempts to cure tuberculosis, and this part of the 
installation, with its attendant dressing, drying, and massaging rooms 
should on no account be curtailed or stinted. 


The two chief administrative departments are the kitchen and laundry. 
The former must be near the dining room, with separate access to it, and 
arrangements for cutting off the entrance of odours and noise. It must 
have adjoining it the necessary sculleries, larders, cold-storage rooms, &c., 
and in many German sanatoriums there are electric motors for peeling pota- 
toes, cleaning knives, &c. The cooking of potatoes, &c., is very often done 
by steam. The laundry requires a disinfection chamber, with its infected 
and disinfected sides completely cut off from each other, and arrangements 
for preventing the soiled linen from coming in contact with the clean. 


The staffs of the kitchen and laundry departments require proper 
housing accommodation, with due separation of the sexes. 

There must be one or more chapels for religious service. As far as 
convenient away from the main building there should be a small mortuary 
chapel with attached to it, a well-lighted and ventilated apartment pro- 
vided with hot and cold water, where autopsies can be performed. 


The details of internal construction have to be carefully thought out. 
Especially important is the flooring material. No one substance unites all 
advantages. It should not be too cold to the feet nor too noisy, nor yet 
too difficult to cleanse. Hard- wood parquet bedded in a layer of asphalt 
.and devoid of clefts where dust can lodge is probably as good as any. 
Corners are to be rounded off. Walls should be capable of cleansing and 
disinfection ; m fact, the same general principles have to be kept in view 
as m the construction of an ordinary hospital. Even at the risk of an 
increased expenditure, great solidity should be aimed at, thus avoiding 
Sr ^ ssi 1 t / f ° r spending money on repairs, which in an isolated 
institution difficult of access, perhaps, are apt to prove costly. 


° f the - establisbm ™t is one of the most essential points. 
ln ±® man y. ^requirement is that with an external temnerature of 


r q " Ir a ?f is that with an eternal temperature of 
attainin'^ W p ° r 5® ? e Sf ees ° f , f r os t) there should be a temperature 
Whrnnmc fifio ■ < *. octor s consulting-room, in the dressing-rooms and 
bathrooms, 68 m the living-rooms, bedrooms, dining-rooms, and dressing 
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rooms; 64° in the offices, vestibules, &c.; and 60° on the staircases, in the 
passages, w.c.’s, &c. Hot air is not considered suitable, and hot water or 
low-pressure steam are preferred. The arrangement of pipes and 
radiators in each room must be carefully planned. On account of the 
windows being usually open, the question of ventilation does not present 
so much difficulty as in hospitals. Lighting is best done by electricity 
generated on the premises. 

The water supply may be derived either from a pre-existing municipal 
system or (more often) from local sources such as wells (preferably artesian), 
from a river or stream (after filtration), or from springs. Its pressure 
must be high, even on the top storey, and the reservoirs require protection 
from frost and dust. In Germany the amount required is usually reckoned 
at 400 litres (88 gallons) per inmate per day. The more developed the 
bathing arrangements the greater, of course, is the consumption. A fully 
developed hot-water circulation is a sine qua non. The sewage is best 
disposed of by broad irrigation after biological treatment. It is needless 
to say that the water-carriage system for the removal of excreta is the only 
one now adopted. 

One of the most important details requiring attention in the working 
of a sanatorium is the disinfection of the sputa. To do this by means oi 
chemicals would be costly, of doubtful efficiency, and would render the 
sewage unsuitable for biological treatment. Heat is accordingly employed, 
either in the form of super-heated steam or by simply burning the sputa. 
Under the former system a sort of boiler is provided, of the capacity of 
about 154 gallons for 100 patients. Near it there are wash-basins, 
with taps specially contrived for bottle-rinsing, and draining into the 
boiler. Once or twice daily the patients empty their pocket-spittoons into 
the boiler, and then rinse them under the special taps. The rinsings pass 
into the boiler. The attendants empty out the large collective spittoons 
into the same receptacle and rinse them in the same way. The contents 
of the boiler are mingled with 10 per cent, solution of caustic soda or milk 
of lime. The cover is then put on and steam turned in from the main 
boiler, or steam may be got up in the apparatus itself. In either case the 
temperature is raised to 120° C. (248° F.), kept at that for an hour, and the 
contents (which are deprived of all viscosity by the heating and alkali) are, 
when cool, run out through a valve into the sewer. Another method of 
steam disinfection is to put the spittoons on suitable shelves inside the 
boiler and sterilise them. After cooling, the now innocuous contents are 
readily rinsed out. 

In order to burn the sputa, the contents of the spittoons mingled with 
some antiseptic (lysol most often) are poured out on to sawdust or powdered 
peat, which is then thrown into the engine furnace. This system, which 
is the older one, does not get rid of the necessity for a steam disinfecting 
apparatus to deal with the soiled spittoons and the adherent- portion of 
their contents. 

In many sanatoriums the body-linen of the patients is regularly dis- 
infected before being sent to the laundry. This is sometimes accomplished 
by means of formaline or its vapour, sometimes by steam in a regular dis- 
infecting chamber, but oftener, perhaps, by means of lysol solution, in 
which each patient has to dip his own linen contained in a bag, before 
delivering it at the laundry. 

Numerous other details might be given relative to the construction and 
equipment of working-class sanatoriums; but it would be impossible to 
exhaust the subject within the limits of the present report, and enough has 
perhaps been said to draw attention to the main points of importance. 

The cost of construction (calculated per bed) may be said to vary with 
the situation (plain or mountain) and also with the amount of elaborate 
specialisation of the details. Sanatoriums dating back to the inception of 
the movement were cheaper to build than those subsequently constructed 
when the special requirements of such institutions were better understood 
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The average cost for institutions on the level is from 5,000 to 5,500 marks 
(£250 to £275) per bed, and from 6,500 to 7,000 marks (£325 to £350) for 
those in elevated or mountainous situations. The actual cost, not only of 
construction, but of equipment and up-keep, varies within rather wide 
limits in the different establishments of this kind that are scattered 
throughout Germany, and details of typical sanatoria will be found tabu- 
lated in the work above referred to (p. 28 sqq. and 60 sqq.). 

We come now to the great question— Are the sanatoriums really worth 
the money spent on them so lavishly in Germany ? During the Congress 
there was developed a very definite line of attack on the sanatorium treat- 
ment, chiefly from the French side,'* and by adherents of the view that 
generally improved hygiene and increased attention to prophylaxis, espe- 
cially in childhood, afford the best means of controlling the disease, and 
that the improvement of individual cases in these institutions is for the 
most part either purely temporary or quite illusory. The discussions that 
took place made it. clear that a sound judgment may be based on the 
statistics available. An enormous number of cases of well ascertained 
tuberculosis have been passing through the German working-class 
sanatoriums under the auspices of the Sick and Invalidity Insurance 
Societies. A careful study of the subsequent history of these cases affords 
a broad basis upon which an opinion on this all-important question can be 
formed. 

In judging these results, the simplest plan would be to ascertain how 
many cases were cured, improved, stationary, worse, and dead, after the 
lapse of various periods since the end of the treatment. This is not so 
easy a matter as it looks. Many experts are sceptical as to the permanence 
of the alleged “cures,” whilst the term “improvement” is also subject to 
wide differences of interpretation unless based on a most painstaking 
analysis of the individual cases. It has also to be borne in mind that the 
death of persons who have had a course of sanatorium treatment does not 
always mean death from tuberculosis. The expert advisers of the German 
Workmen’s Insurance Societies consider that the best test of the value of 
sanatorium treatment is the recovery of working-power and its prolonged 
maintenance despite the existence of a declared tuberculosis. They have 
been at great pains to sift out the huge mass of available statistics in order 
to determine whether the saving effected in the sums paid out to sick and 
invalided workers does really recoup the societies for their enormous 
expenditure on sanatoriums. 

In considering the following figures it is well to know that “ recovery of 
working power ” does not mean “ of complete working power.” On the 
contrary, the German workman is considered to have recovered his working 
power within the meaning of the Act ” if he is able to earn one-third 
of his normal wage. This seems a low level of efficiency, and it is hard to 
see how a family can be maintained with its breadwinner reduced to a 
third of his normal earning power. Such is, nevertheless, the case. The 
definition of invalidity ” entitling to a pension under the insurance system 
is *' incapacity to earn one- third of the normal wage,” and everything said 
m the following paragraphs about restored working power must be taken 
with this important reserve. 

The first thing to do is to ascertain the percentage of cases of tuberculosis 
m which working power, as defined by the German law, was maintained 
or restored as the result of sanatorial treatment. It would appear that in 
1897 this result was achieved in 68 per cent, of the cases. In almost every 
subsequent year an increase is registered, until in 1903 we find that 80 per 
cent, were able to work at the end of the treatment. 

The next question is — How long did the working power so restored or 
maintained persist after the termination of the treatment ? This is shown 
m the following table given by Gebhard (loc cit. page 171). 

* See, for objections to the Sanatorium treatment, the paper by Courtois-Suffit and Laubrv in 
the vol. of Reports, p. 501. 
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Table 1. 


Year in which the 
Treatment ended. 

Percentage of 
Patients who 
possessed, at the 
end of their 
treatment, work- 
ing power 
“ within the 
meaning of the 
Act." 

Percentage of those discharged 
the Act,” who maintained tha 

with working power “ within the meaning of 
t power, during the years undermentioned 


1900. | 

1901. 

1902. | 

1903. 

1899, 

n 

92 

67 

55 

47 

43 

1900, 

72 

— 

92 

69 

58 

52 

1901, 

77 

- 

- 

93 

92 

62 

1902, 

78 

- 

- 

- . 

94 

76 

1903, 

80 


— 

— 

— 

94 


The progressively increasing permanence of the success is, as Gebhard 
points out, most satisfactorily shown in the table. Thus the success at. 
the end of the first year had increased from 92 to 94 per cent. ; at the end; 
of the second year from 67 to 76 ; at the end of the third year from 55 to 62;. 
and at the end of the fourth year from 47 to 52. It will be observed that 
out of every 100 successfully* treated in 1899, 43 retained their working 
power at the end of the fifth year (1903). The figure for the quinquennium 
ended 1902 was 39, and for that ended 1901, 40 1 ; so that here also an 
improvement has been registered. The increasingly satisfactory character 
of the result 1 is only in part attributable, as Gebhard points out, to the 
actual treatment undergone in the sanatoriums. The curative methods there 
employed have doubtless been improved, and the cases sent in have been 
better chosen; but it is on the 'patient’s mode of living after his return 
home , that the influence of the sanatorium treatment is most markedly and 
most beneficially exercised. Such patients greatly improve the hygienic 
conditions of their homes as the result of their experience of sanatorium 
life. 

The figures just given refer to both sexes. Further analysis brings out 
the remarkable fact that the results are distinctly more favourable in the 
case of women than in that of men. 


Table 2. 



[The figures referring to women are placed in brackets. The unenclosed 
figures refer to men.] 

* The success of the treatment is here judged of solely with regard to the patient’s working- 
power. If inability to work justifying the claim to a Pension under the Invalidity Scheme has 
been removed by the treatment, the result is classed as successful without regard to the clinical 
symptoms. 

t These figures are not given in Table 1. 

P 
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From the above there may be gathered inter alia the fact that the differ- 
ence between the sexes as regards persistence of good results increases ten- 
fold in favour of women during the five years comprised in the first line of 
the table. The more satisfactory results obtained in the case of women are 
ascribed to the fact that certain symptoms — the result, no doubt, of anasmia 
— draw their attention to the state of things at an earlier stage than is the 
case amongst men. Furthermore, females are more submissive to sana- 
torium treatment, assimilate its teaching more readily, and on their return 
home are not so much exposed as are men to conditions tending to produce 
recrudescence of the malady. 

It may be objected to these statistics that they do not show how many 
patients were possessed of working-power “ within the meaning of the 
Act ” at the time when they entered the sanatorium, and that, consequently, 
we do not learn from them how many actually regained it as the result of 
the treatment. The reply is that the operations of these working-class 
sanatoriums are expressly restricted by the Insurance Law to such cases 
as may be reasonably expected, owing to the progress of the malady to 
speedily lose their working-power, and thus become entitled to the 
invalidity pension, or who, being already in receipt of an invalidity pension 
may be reasonably expected to recover their working-power as the result 
of the treatment. 

The most detailed statistics regarding the effect of sanatorium treatment 
were compiled by the medical advisers of the Hanse Towns’ Work- 
men s Insurance Society, and set forth in tabular form on a chart with 
graphic presentations, copies of which were placed at the disposal of those 
attending the Congress. From these excellent tables it may be gathered 
that during the eleven years 1893-1903, 6,025 persons, viz., 3,757 men and 
2,268 women, suffering from tuberculosis were subjected to treatment (with 
tew exceptions sanatorial). 

In 1893 there were evidently very few cases treated. All the women 
would appear to have died under treatment, whilst of the men, one-third 
died in 1894, one-third in 1895, and the remainder in 1902. Evidently, 
the sanatorium treatment was then in its infancy. 

Some of the results in the following years are embodied in the following 
table, which is constructed from the very complete one above referred to : 


Table 3. 


Y~. 

Nnmber Treated. 

Percentage still able to 
work at end of 1901. 

Percentage Dead at end 
of 1901. 


Women. 

Total. 

*“■ 

*>-»■ 

Total. 

Men, 

Women. 

Total. 

1894, 

114 

19 

133 

17 

53 

22 

60 



1895, .... 

273 

99 

372 

30 

45 

34 

55 



1896, .... 

315 

163 

478 

46 

63 

52 

35 



1897, . . - 

273 

210 

483 

51 

5S 

54 

33 



1898, .... 

368 

214 

582 

45 

61 

51 

36 



1899, .... 

355 

205 

560 

50 

62 

55 

26 



1900, 

415 

300 

715 

50 

64 

56 

23 



1901, .... 

519 

316 

835 

47 

60 

52 

21 



1902 

566 

394 

960 

53 

67 

59 

14 



1903, .... 

556 

347 

903 

52 

57 

54 

11 

8 

10* 


Another table is that compiled by Dr. Reiche, insurance physician, who 
has had 2,697 patients under his care between 1895 and 1903, and has 
given special attention to the selection of cases suitable for sanatorium 
treatment. Not only are his results still more encouraging than those 
hitherto cited, but they have the additional advantage of giving some idea 
as to the amount of work of which the consumptives are capable at yearly 
intervals after discharge. 

* This leaves 36 per cent, unaccounted for. The complete taole shows that 19 per cent, could 
work to a limited extent, nearly 14 per cent, were unable to work, and over 3 per cent, could not 
be traced. Similar details could be given for the previous years. 
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The official leaders of the campaign against tuberculosis in Germany 
regard such figures as conclusively demonstrating the value of sanatorium 
treatment. As might be expected, improvement of the local symptoms and 
prolonged working power are oftenest recorded amongst those that were 
treated at an early stage of the malady ; but a sufficient number even of the 
advanced cases have shown such improvement, as to justify their inclusion 
amongst those to whom sanatorium treatment is applicable. Possibly a 
special type of sanatorium might, with advantage, be established and 
equipped to suit the special requirements of these advanced cases. Apart 
altogether from curative considerations, the segregation of advanced con- 
sumptives is urgently called for in the interest of the community at large. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that the progress of certain cases 
is the reverse of what was expected, and that very careful clinical study 
is still required to ascertain why it is that a number of consumptives who 
are to all appearances in a condition eminently suitable for sanatorium 
treatment go quickly and steadily down-hill, whilst others that were 
undoubtedly more advanced in the disease when taken in hand, show an 
amount of improvement which is all the more gratifying because 
unexpected. 

For the information of those who are accustomed to judge of the efficiency 
of sanatorium treatment by standards based on the patient’s clinical 
condition rather than on his working power, the following figures, sum- 
marising the results obtained at eight of the chief popular sanatoriums in 
Germany and including those patients only who remained at least six 
weeks under treatment, may be of interest. The standard duration of the 
treatment may be taken as three months. 

I. The results are expressed as percentages of the total number treated. 
Number treated— 12,295 (10,259 men and 2,036 women). 

On admission — General condition “ very good ” in . 0 0 per cent. 

» » » “good” in . . 307 

“unsatisfactory” in 386 
” » „ “ bad ” in . . 307 

On discharge — General condition “ very good ” in . 22 0 per cent. 

» » » “ good ” in . . 73 0 

» » „ “ bad ” in . . 5 0 „ 

IL Weight.— N umber treated, 11,711 (9,704 men and 2,007 women). 
Uf these, 92T per cent, increased, 4 3 per cent, remained stationary, and 
5 per cent, diminished. The average increase was 5 7 kilos (12£ lbs.). 

III. Cough and Expectoration.— N umber treated, 12,344 (10,314 men 
and 2,030 women). 

On admission — 88 7 per cent, had both, 

>> 5 0 „ „ cough only, 

» 6'3 „ „ neither. 

On discharge — 67 '4 per cent, had both, 

» 5'4 „ „ cough only. 

» 27'2 „ „ neither. 


IY. Tubercle Bacilli.— Number treated, 12,401 (10,364 men and 2,037 
women). On admission 51'3 per cent, of all, and 517 per cent, of expecto- 
rating patients had bacilli m their sputum. On discharge, 39 per cent 
of expectorating patients still had bacilli in the sputum. P 

on dith/r 517 1 S°- W on O®! bacilIar y sputum on admission 70'2 still had it 
on discharge, and m 298 the sputum was free from bacilli. 


in J; P ™ EXU f-(N-B.— A very slight rise of temperature, viz., a morning 
temperature of 37 C. at least, and an evening one of at least 37'6° C is 
regarded as justifying inclusion in this category). 
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Number treated, 12,094. Of these (only) 20'8 were febrile (even in the 
above wide acceptation) on admission. Of every 100 that were pyrexial on 
admission, 75'5 were so still on discharge, and only 24‘5 were considered 
to have a normal temperature. Of every 100 patients who had a normal 
temperature on admission, 95'6 still had it normal on discharge, whilst 4'4 
developed a temperature whilst in the sanatorium. 

VI. Night Sweats.— Number treated, 12,262 (10,263 men and 1,999 
women). 

On admission, 317 per cent, had night sweats. 

On discharge, out of every 100 who had night sweats on admission, 90'9 
did not suffer from them, and 91 still had them. Of those who came in 
without night sweats only 0 7 per cent, developed this symptom in the 
sanatorium. 

It has been thought well to state thus fully the results that have been 
achieved by the German popular sanatoriums in the hope that some similar 
movement may thereby be encouraged in this country, where there is even 
more scope for the operation of such Institutions. 


We shall now proceed to consider the nature and functions of the 

DIURNAL FRESH- AIR-CURE STATIONS AND FOREST SCHOOLS 
(IN GERMANY). 

The diurnal fresh-air-eure station is a sort of clearing in the forest 
whither the consumptive can repair m the early morning, spend the day 
fcenrdif ’ f en g a S ad “ some light manual occupation, 

n + S i t0 hlS mu Ste ’ take bls meals ’ aad whence he can return home at 
g Jr Slee i?'*u Tke j e resorts are not exclusively restricted to consump- 
tives, though they draw the vast majority of their frequenters from 

esTeZl^v/n rtf tie bub f cldous ' Three classes of patients more 
especially avail of them— adults threatened with consumption or in an 
early stage of the malady; people in the advanced stage who are unable 
whnTre ° apabl ? ? f m °™g about ; and lastly, children of school-age 
disease 6 & P re_tubemdous condition or have already developed the 

The equipment of these resorts is the reverse of costly. The site usuallv 
measures about a hectare (2J acres) and is often presented by the to™ or a 

sheds 6 o^mnvabl 161 ' -? he btnldmgs °, 0Ilsist of ‘he so-called "Docker 
sheds or movable pavilions; some merely roofed in and open at the sides 

SZS 6d r% ° r Promenading in wet weather, as well as for meals, 
mft ith side-waHs are provided for use as kitchens, bath-rooms, 

v? n i & Water-supply and sewage-disposal have, of course to be 
provided for. The installation costs from £250 to £500 on an average. 

These establishments were inaugurated in 1900 by a special section of 
-the great German Red Cross Society, which lent its stock of “ Docker sheds ” 

of rt aS f® SemCeS ° f workmen skilled in the construction and putting 
up of these temporary buildings. p & 

Like the popular sanatoriums, the fresh-air-cure stations are mainlv 
dependent for their continued development on the Workmen’s Insurance 
Societies which were prompt to see their usefulness and turn it to account 
m the interest of their membership. They arranged with railways and tram 
companies for the daily conveyance of the patients to mdKKJr 

n,i% S T- S ° r a f grea t ly reduced ra tes. Furthermore ! these socMes 
piovide their members who avail of the air-cure, with the mid-day meal 

acfibedVkrttnSan^ °‘ her reqUisi ‘ eS aS may be **+ 
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Two further developments have recently taken place in connection with 
the system. One is its extension in point of season, so as to continue its 
working during the winter, instead of being confined as heretofore to the 
warm time of year. The other is the addition of sleeping pavilions with 
beds, so as to enable patients in the advanced stage to spend the night at 
the station. 

The working expenses, including the patient’s food, average from Is. to 
Is. 6 d. a day per adult, and about 6 d. a day per child treated (4 d. each for 
exceptionally poor children). 

Since its inception in 1900, the diurnal fresh-air-cure system has pro- 
gressed with great rapidity, so that in the neighbourhood of Berlin alone 
there are no less than seven establishments of this nature for adults and 
three for children. 

In view of the relatively small expense involved, and the demonstrable 
value of these stations, more especially in the case of children, it may be 
well to add some further details respecting their working. Well-wooded 
situations suitable for such a purpose might readily be found in the 
neighbourhood of most of the large towns in this country, though whether 
the means of communication would suffice is at least open to question. The 
general lines on which the “ station ” is managed in Germany are as 
follows : — 

The children are selected by the medical officer to each Communal 
School from amongst the pupils, who on examination are considered to be 
threatened with tuberculosis or to have already become infected. Each 
morning they are assembled at the tramway station at an early hour and 
taken out in special cars to the nearest point, under the supervision of a 
teacher. On arrival they are given soup and white bread; at 10 o’clock 
each child receives a quarter litre (8^ fl. oz.) of milk with brown bread and 
butter. 

At noon is the mid-day meal, consisting of 100 grams (about 4 oz.) of 
meat with vegetables, &c. After dinner the children are required to lie 
down and rest — to sleep if possible — for 1^ hours. At 3.30 each receives 
another quarter litre of milk with brown bread and jam or preserve, and 
finally, just before leaving for home in the evening, soup or cocoa is served 
with bread. Strict attention is paid to cleanliness, and the station is 
always provided with baths, which are used for washing or douching the 
children, and brine baths are given if prescribed by the doctor in charge. 
Games are encouraged, and the children are kept constantly occupied. 
The Schonholz Station received 704 children, and the Sadowa Station 
595, last year. Both are in the immediate vicinity of Berlin. In connec- 
tion with the new air-cure station for children founded last year by the 
town of Charlottenburg, a forest school has been established. At this 
there is an average daily attendance of 120 children, boys and girls being 
taught together. They are divided into six classes, under three masters 
and two female teachers. Each lesson lasts twenty-five minutes on an 
average, and the total amount of time given to lessons by each child daily 
varies from two and a half to three hours. These forest schools are 
found to have a wonderfully beneficial effect on backward children, and to 
exercise a markedly favourable moral influence upon all. They are looked 
upon by leading German sanitarians as a most important step in advance, 
from the educational as well as the hj^gienic standpoint, and the system is 
confidently expected to develop largely in the future. 

With regard to adults, it must be remembered that those frequenting the 
diurnal air-cure are not necessarily consumptives, but the vast majority 
are certainly tuberculous.. At the Berlin stations, out of every 100 fre- 
quenters 87 are consumptive, while the lowest proportion, 36 per cent., is 
at that near Hanover. The fifty places at the Berlin winter air -cure station 
of Eichkamp are almost all allocated to consumptives. It is remarked 
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that amongst the most assiduous frequenters are perfectly hopeless 
cases. They find a consolation in being “ out of the way,” as their 
presence at home is a burden as well as a danger to their families. More- 
over, they are the better for the abundant, nourishing, well-cooked food, 
and the cheerful woodland scenery and surroundings. Nor is their pre- 
sence found to be a source of danger to the other visitors. They keep a 
close watch on each other to guard against any infraction of the rules 
framed to prevent infection, and more especially with regard to spitting. 

From their comparatively small working-expenses and the willingness 
with which they are found to be availed of by persons who most assuredly 
would not suffer themselves to be isolated in an institution, these diurnal 
fresh-air-cure stations would really seem to offer, at any rate, a partial 
solution of the problem how best to dispose of the incurable consumptive 
who is too weak for manual labour, yet able to move about. They have also 
proved most valuable as a means of temporarily accommodating those early 
cases that have been passed for the sanatorium, but have to await their 
turn for admission, as well as those who, on leaving the sanatorium are 
not deemed strong enough to at once resume their ordinary avocations. 
The fresh-air-cure stations may reasonably be regarded as one of the most 
important of secondary or subsidiary measures in the campaign against 
tuberculosis, and as quite indispensable in places where, for whatever 
reason, it is found impossible to establish sanatoriums for the working class. 
In children in the pre-tuberculous stage nothing better seems to have been 
devised where it is not possible to send them to the sea-side. 

CONSUMPTION DISPENSARIES. 

The pioneer Institution of this kind is the Royal Victoria Dispensary for 
Consumption, founded in Edinburgh so far back as 1887 through the praise- 
worthy endeavours of Dr. R. W. Philip. A full account of the working of 
this admirable establishment — the only one of its kind, so far as the writer 
is aware, in the United Kingdom — was given at the Congress by its founder, 
and the paper is reprinted in the recent publication of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland (Public Health, No. I., 1906) on the Adminis- 
trative Control of Tuberculosis. 

The following account refers to the Continental type of dispensary 
which was first thought out and inaugurated in 1900 by the eminent 
bacteriologist, Dr. Calmette, head of the Pasteur Institute at Lille, 
and has hitherto been chiefly confined to France and Belgium. Unlike 
ordinary “ dispensaries,” it furnishes neither prescriptions nor medicine. 
The object of the consumption dispensary is to get into contact with the 
poor who are suffering from tuberculosis, and to advise them how to stay 
the progress of the disease in themselves and also how to avoid infecting 
those who live with them. The dispensary seeks out working-class con- 
sumptives and strives to influence them for their own good and for that 
of society. One of its principal officers is a sort of inspector drawn from 
the class of workers — an ex-foreman or the like, who thoroughly under- 
stands the mode of life of his class, shares their habit of mind, and speaks 
their language. He goes about amongst working-class families, finds out 
cases of “ neglected colds,” suspicious coughs, cases of wasting without 
apparent cause, and induces the persons to present themselves at the dis- 
pensary. The same object is attained by asking managers of works, of 
tram and railway companies, large business houses and other employers, to 
report to the dispensary such suspicious cases as may come to their know- 
ledge. In this way a number of individuals more or less affected with 
symptoms suggestive of tuberculous disease are induced to come to the 
dispensary. Here each is separately interviewed by a committee composed, 
usually, of charitable ladies who have received special instruction in the 
conduct of the enquiry, and is asked questions relative to his or her circum- 
stances, abode, wage-earning power, number in family, and so on. All 
these points having been carefully noted, the person is then admitted to 
consultation with the medical officer, who makes a careful examination, 
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with the object of detecting the actual existence of tuberculosis or of the 
so-called pre-tuberculous condition which heralds the outbreak of the infec- 
tion. There is a laboratory at the dispensary, where bacteriological exami- 
nations can be carried out with this object. Prescriptions and drugs are 
not given. If the person is already ill enough to be under the care of a 
medical practitioner, no effort is made to disturb the already existing rela- 
tion between doctor and patient, but the former is written to, and any 
facts that may seem useful for him to know, communicated to him. Should 
the patient be too poor to procure proper nourishment, &c., and should 
the dispensary possess funds for the purpose, material assistance is afforded 
him in the shape of milk, meat, eggs, coal, clothes, blankets, spittoons, com- 
bustible handkerchiefs, reclining chairs, disinfectants, mouth-washes, and 
the like. The receipt of such practical assistance renders the applicant 
more desirous of following the advice given, and of admitting to his 
dwelling the visitors from the dispensary. 

Domiciliary visits are a leading feature of the work. The conditions 
under which the family lives are carefully ascertained — number of persons 
in one room, number sleeping together in one bed, ventilation, cleanliness 
of the lodging, possibilities of infection where there is a person suffering 
from open ” tuberculosis (i.e., where there is a discharge containing 
the bacilli). These are some of the points to which the visitor 
from the dispensary gives attention, and with reference to which 
it is his duty to give advice, and when possible the material assistance- 
above referred to. Where there are sanitary defects in the dwelling, the 
dispensary instructs its clients how to compel the landlord to have them 
remedied, and in bad cases, when redress is denied, the committee itself 
takes action on behalf of the tenant. In other cases pecuniary assistance: 
is provided to enable the family to change to more salubrious quarters. 
For the full development of its beneficence, the dispensary pre-supposes 
the existence of other institutions to which it acts as feeder. These are, 
first of all, the working-class sanatorium ; secondly, the hospital, and lastly, 
the fresh-air-cure station or sea-side resort for children. To the first it 
drafts the early or curable cases and those which, having been exposed to 
the risk of infection, appear to be in the “ pre-tuberculous ” stage ; to the 
second it procures admission for the advanced cases that are a source of 
danger; to the two last it despatches the children that are threatened with 
the disease or have already developed it. To sum up, the functions of the 
consumption dispensary are mainly prophylactic and educational. It 
strives systematically to convey knowledge as to the cause of the malady 
and the means for its prevention into the houses of the poor — it strives to 
arouse their sympathy and enlist their energies against the disease that, 
decimates them, and by its power of granting or withdrawing material aid, 
it at once enables its advice to be put in practice and supplies a strong, 
motive for actually doing so. It endeavours to secure the active co-opera- 
tion of the medical profession by avoiding all interference with the relation 
between practitioner and patient. In purely medical matters it confines 
itself to establishing the diagnosis, if it has not been already made, leaving 
all prescribing of medicines and actual treatment to the doctor already in 
charge of the case. It enlists the aid of the local sanitary authority in 
carrying out the work of disinfection where this seems indicated. Some 
of the French and Belgian dispensaries have laundries attached to them, 
where the families of those attending can have their linen disinfected and 
washed gratuitously. 


lh i S ^ aCC< ? lmt t '? e a *. ms an d methods of the consumption dispensarv 
may fittingly conclude with a sketch of the actual working of the system 
in e gium. That country is here selected rather than France, where the 
plan originated, on account of its greater resemblance to Ireland in size,, 
climate and population. 


In reading wiiat follows it should be borne in mind that Belgium is a 
country about the size of the province of Munster, with the addition of the 
county of Mayo but with a population exceeding that of the whole of 
Ireland by over 50 per cent. 
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are i n Belgium nineteen consumption dispensaries actually 
working, five in process of creation, and several in contemolation. The 
oldest of them dates back only five and a half years. 


II- Location and Source of Income. 

, . oa?/’ in ‘ he ‘°™ s of Liege (population 485,235) ; Venders (popula- 

tion 1/9,293), and Huy (population 14,644), were founded by the “ (Euvre 
Lwgeoisedes tuberculeux ,” with the help of the province and of a certain 
scribers ” l0 ° al autllorlties {Communes), hospital boards, and private sub- 

Of w rt / e - en ’ were instituted by charitable enterprise at the instigation 
of Ain na * " Tuberculosis League,” with the generous support 

of Prince Albert of Belgium, and other wealthy subscribers, of the^pro- 

Government mUna ^ 10Spital ^ministrations, as well as of the Central 


These are at Antwerp 
„ Mechlin 


and 


Brussels 
Ghent 
Alost 
Mons 
Charleroi 
Tournai 
Hasselt v 

Saint-Trond ( 
Namur ( 

Dinant ( 

Tamines ( 


(population 516,472), 
55,705), 
877,231), 

163,000), 
28,771), 
27,015), 
23,480), 
35,004), 
45,002), 
13,900), 
32,223), 

7.000) , 

4.000) . 


foimded at Antwerp by the p — 

Anether one at Antwerp, founded and carried on by a private com- 

Uk. Cen (19,000), 

III.— Buildings and Internal Arrangements 
outside the town, whither it sends some of its patients Sh ' air ‘ eure statiCin 


IV. — Original Cost. 

" -^bert "Elizabeth dispensary ° f ‘^Brussels 

others averaged from P £60 S £89 only ’ Tto S? i 240 ’^ 

nineteen was £2,400. y 6 sum totai Jor whole 


Congress by M. BelVS-usseS, (Vol'^f Reports!^. f ™27). ^ GXCelIent rep0rt presebted t0 the 

Q 
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V. — Cost of Working. 

This is made up of rent and up-keep, salaries, and assistance afforded 
to patients. The sum total of the whole nineteen for the year 1904 was 
£5,000, of which the rent and up-keep accounted for £640, salaries for 
£1,340, and material aid to patients for £3,000. In addition to this, the 
dispensaries at Mons, Charleroi, and Tournai contributed between them 
£600 for the maintenance of patients of theirs at sanatoriums or fresh-air 
stations. The personnel is made up of doctors, of whom there are 56, 
members of committee (chiefly ladies) and employees, such as inspectors 
and porters, of whom there are 28. Some of the doctors receive a small 
honorarium and the others give their services gratuitously. The expenses 
are met for the most part by subscription, and to some extent by subsidies 
from the public Poor Law Service (Assistance publique), the provincial and 
communal authorities as well as from the boards of certain hospitals and 
charitable associations. 


VI. — Results. 


The number of poor people who apply each year for advice to the con- 
sumption dispensaries is estimated at 4,500, of whom about 2,000 are found 
to be actually suffering from one form or another of tuberculosis. It is as 
yet premature to speak of cures, but the best authorities are of opinion 
that great improvement has been undoubtedly effected in many cases. 
What has been already said as to the role of the dispensary must here be 
borne in mind. It aims not so much at cure — that is left to private doctors 
and to the sanatorium — but at prevention, and the hygienic education of 
the people. Healthy, cleanly, and separate habits, of life follow in the 
wake of the dispensary. The people get acclimatised to the notion of infec- 
tivity; they get to believe in the possibility of recovery, and to associate it 
with treatment in the early stage of the malady; they learn how to shield 
themselves and others from infection. The reports are unanimous as to 
the arrest of contagion amongst the families under the influence of the 
dispensary, and each of these families becomes a focus whence the saving 
ideas radiate towards others. That dread of hospitals which so generally 
permeates the class of the community under consideration', and which often 
prevents them from having recourse to the sanatoriums until it is too late, 
yields to the influence exercised by consumption dispensaries. The infor- 
mation they afford is, moreover, of distinct value to the public authorities. 
Thus, for example, at Verviers, from 1901 to 1904, 364 patients presented 
themselves, of whom 174 were recognised to be tuberculous. These 174 
persons belonged to families comprising 721 souls, of whom 416 were chil- 
dren, and to these have to be added 557 lodgers. All these were exposed 
to the danger of infection before the dispensary stepped in, for no less than 
167 of the 174 consumptives confessed to the habit of spitting on the 
ground. In 119 cases (68 '4 per cent.), the patient slept with at least one 
other person. In 37 of the 174 cases the source of the infection was traced 
to the bed-fellow or another member of the family. 


At Huy there were 32 cases in which infection was traced between 
husband and wife, and 29 between members of the same family. 

Again, at the Albert Elizabeth Dispensary at Brussels it was found 
that out of 566 patients treated during 1904, 345 had to share their bed 
with one, two, or three others, adults or children, and out of these no less 
than 135 lived in single-room tenements occupied by as many as eight 
persons, of whom at least one was suffering from tuberculosis. The 
resemblance to the conditions that are unfortunately still far too prevalent 
amongst the poorer class in Ireland will be at once recognised. M. Beco, 
from whose excellent paper these figures have been quoted, says that it is 
with shame that he brings himself to reveal these facts. They could very 
readily be not only paralleled, but far exceeded in the experience of the 
medical officer ol health of any of our Irish towns. 
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REFUGES FOR PATIENTS IN THE ADVANCED STAGE OF 
CONSUMPTION. 

The construction and equipment of these institutions did not give rise 
to much discussion at the Congress. The same lines would have to be fol- 
lowed as in the case of other hospitals destined for moderately infectious 
cases. The main problem is rather how to induce patients to go and stay 
there. Their very designation, whether it be “ home/’ “ refuge,” “ asylum,” 
or “ hospital,” exercises a repellent effect, and the German representatives 
suggested that the appellation “ Sanitary station for consumptives ” be 
substituted. Another suggestion was that the institution should be called 
a sanatorium and should admit some cases in the curable or “ improvable ” 
stage, so as to be deprived of its “ hopeless ” complexion, or again, that it 
should form an adjunct to the regular sanatoriums. Either expedient would 
involve much careful precaution, and should Flugge’s experiments be held 
to prove the possibility of infection by droplets of sputum scattered through 
the air in the act of sneezing, coughing, or loud speaking, all intercourse 
between the curable and the incurable class of patient would seem to be 
precluded. Furthermore, the restrictions on departure at will, as well as 
on general freedom of action entailed by obedience to the regulations, to- 
gether with the unavoidably monotonous and depressing character of the 
surroundings, would seem to render it unlikely that such refuges would be 
willingly resorted to by any but the very poorest class of patients and those 
who have absolutely no relatives to care for them. Yet the requirement in 
that class is undoubted and could not, as was generally conceded, be met 
by the provision of special wards in the general hospitals. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

It now remains only to consider in what way and to what extent the 
data above set forth can be adapted to the conditions prevailing in this 
country. 

1. As regards sanatoriums, the case in their favour seems conclusively 
proved, and there can be no question as to the necessity for providing in 
Ireland a number of these institutions commensurate with the requirements 
of the working class — the number required can readily be ascertained from 
the statistical information which is now provided by the Registrar- General 
for Ireland with hitherto unequalled completeness and wealth of detail. 
The only question that does arise is how the expenses of installation and 
up-keep are to be met. Here we have no system of compulsory State- 
guided Workmen’s Insurance, such as exists in Germany, nor is it by any 
means certain that such a system would suit our local conditions. There is, 
hewever, an extended development of the Workmen’s Benevolent Societies,* 
somewhat like those which, under the name of Mutualites flourish in the 
French-speaking countries and provide funds for the support of the 
members when they are prevented through sickness, accident, or 
other causes from earning their bread. Unless these societies intervene, 
the entire cost must, it would seem, fall upon the community at large, and 
to whatever extent the initial expense of building and original equipment 
may be met by the generosity of wealthy and public-spirited individuals, 
the steady and permanent outlay on the up-keep and support of the popular 
sanatorium must fall on the community which it serves and be paid for out 
of the rates. 


* In an interesting Report presented to ilie Congress by Mr. C. H. Garland (London) (Vol. 
of Reports, p. 489), it is mentioned that there are registered in the United Kingdom 29,543 
friendly Societies of various classes with a total membership of 13,414,182 and funds amounting 
to £47,666,118. In addition to these there are 672 Trade Unions with a members! ip of 1,575,375 
and funds amounting to £5,270,186. The “ Foresters ” and * { Hearts of Oak” are amongst the 
leading Friendly Societies represented in Ireland. The Report contains an interesting account of 
the efforts recently made to enlist these organisations in the campaign against Tuberculosis. 

Q 2 
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So great is the pecuniary loss entailed by tuberculosis in Ireland that 
when once the population have had the issue clearly placed before them 
there can be little doubt that they will, as a whole, cheerfully consent to the 
additional burden thus temporarily laid upon them in the interest of the 
preservation of the race and the prosperity of the country. 


2. Eresh-air-cure stations, however successful in Germany, would seem 
on careful consideration to be open to grave objections in this country. 
In the first place, the excessively humid character of the climate, and the 
absence of genuine summer heat save on a very few days in each year, 
would tend to render such places uncomfortable and make their frequenters 
crowd together in the shelter houses. Again, in the case of adults, the 
great prevalence of alcoholism would tend to produce insubordination 
which, in the absence of due control, might ruin the whole arrangement 
both morally and physically. Adequate supervision would be difficult and 
costly. Left to themselves, the patients would, it is to be feared, tend to 
wander away to the nearest inhabited houses, where they would find the 
means of indulging their proclivities in the midst of surroundings not less 
unhygienic than those of their own homes. The same objections do not 
app y so forcibly to the case of children, and, in view of the comparatively 

and cSfw "i™ 1 ™?,' lt “ P erha P s ™t too much to hope that the wealthy 
and charitable in each of our great towns may be induced to combine to 
equip and support one or more such stations for the saving of poor school- 
wonTd L ib™ the . ra ™ges °| tuberculosis. A necessary accVaniment 
would be the provision out of the rates of one or more medical inspectors 

oL S ™m° 1S ' ?° ?°n 1 i make ,- a s P eoiaJit y of the auscultatory and other 
phenomena by which the earliest stages of consumption can be detected 
and who should have at their disposal the services of i a bacteriologist. 

3 The consumption dispensary is an institution that seems well suited 

itself hnT' ntry ’ “ d l lke y -el be frmtful “ g“ od results— not, of course, by 
of SonT ‘ junction with rate-supported sanatoriums. If the citizens 
oifed d* C °“ ld be , caUed together, and the nature and objects of the pro- 
fbe p dls P ensar y explained by a speaker whom the National Association for 
the Prevention of Consumption would, no doubt, gladly provide it seems 
probable that a number of influential and charitable persons might be wiU- 
Ti?hf oopst'tute a committee, from which a deputation could be sent to the 

some ni?h, fldb C °T il “ t0 obtain from them suitable premises or 
Z™ b f uild ^ n g whlcb coldd be converted at small cost so as to serve the 
med? ? f % dls P ensaI y- Tbe co-operation of the local members of the 

Zwn that r0fe - SS J°“f might i, readlly f" 3 obtained . once it was clearly laid 
V ference between doctor and patient was contemplated or 
(he !vee r ntted ; The . ol the Inspector and the members of 

i^snente tlT h c ™uuittee might offer difficulties and would take time. The 
inspectors should be well paid and selected from men who had after taking 
the°loe S ^ d f 1 , nstruc . tl ? n “ d hoc > passed a qualifying examination One of 
bers’oTthe^ladfe/^viVC® undertake the instruction of the mem- 

or 14 migbt be done by one ° f tbe 

not 11 Y e rt,° f tbe difficulties that would undoubtedly have to be overcome 
not only those lust indicated, but above all, that of providing the necessarv 
unds after the subsidence of the enthusiasm excfted by the orLTnating 

two U i,m’h lt d mi8ht b<3 - aS Wdl t0 restriot tbe system at firs/to Dublin where 
two such dispensaries, one for each side of the city would ha™ To he 

behind' 3 In Q a'f™ P0SSlbly ' BdfaSt ™ d Cork migbt be «®tent to lag 

similar dispejarief mYT™,? 0 ! 0 W °Y be gained wbicb ™uld enabl? 

prosimct of^^wITthTn b f /l? Un ^f d m tie Smaller towns with a better 
piubptot or success than if the attempt were made there at first Tn 

elsewhere. The task ifoL S” v T e forthcoming to an adequate extent 
which the 
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4. The provision of hospital accommodation for advanced and infectious 
cases of tuberculosis does not call for much remark. The need for it is 
unquestionable, and it might perhaps be met by isolated wards or buildings 
in connection with the workhouse hospitals throughout tie country. The 
necessity for segregation of such inmates of the unions as are suffering 
from “ open ” tuberculosis should be urgently enjoined and stringently 
enforced by the Local Government Board or other central authority. 

I venture to hope that I may not be regarded as passing beyond the 
province of this report, if I very briefly refer to a few additional points 
which were deeply impressed upon my mind during my attendance at the 
late Congress. 


(a.) The advantage of combining injections of tuberculin with the 
hygieno-dietetic treatment of consumption was definitely proved, and 
now that this can be done under the control afforded by the determination 
of the Opsonic Index (Wright’s method), there seems to be no leason 
why it should not become part of the routine treatment of the cases in 
which it is suitable. I may be permitted to add that my personal experi- 
ence leads me to strongly support this recommendation. 

(b.) The provision at the public cost of bacteriological aid in the diag- 
nosis of tubercular affections seemed to be very generally regarded as an 
absolute necessity. 


(c.) The tendency of thought seemed to be in favour of making the 
notification of tuberculosis absolutely compulsory. In order to take pre- 
cautions and give advice and assistance, the sanitary authority, must 
viiow where the cases are. I am, however, quite in agreement with the 
Local Government Board’s view that this should be done by special 
legislation and not under the Infectious Disease (Notification) Act, 1889 
sufferers™^ impose unde sirable restrictions and penalties on the 


{d.) The position taken up by Koch at the London Congress of 1901 
seemed not only not to have been maintained, but to have been definitely 
refuted by the researches of Govermnent Commissions in Germany and 
America.^ The German Commission, headed by an eminent member 
of Kochs School, Professor Kossel, was obliged to admit that 
tubercle bacilli of bovine type do really occasion in the human subject 
not only localised tuberculosis of the alimentary system, but also 
generalised miliary tuberculosis, and Mazyck Ravenel brought from the 
United States further convincing evidence to the same effect. When we 
further consider the researches of v. Behring on the permeability of the 
intestinal mucous membrane for micro-organisms in young animals and 
the recent experimental work by Calmette and his pupils confirming 
v. Henrmg s view so far as concerns the possibility of the production of 
pulmonary consumption by the swallowing of infectious matter, the con- 
clusion becomes imperative that any relaxation of existing precautions 
against infection from tuberculous meat or milk is unjustifiable. 

■ J n “Mtaipn I have only to tender to the Local Government Board my 

Parf^Coimi'p^f ° r T t0 1 6 P™ 8 ®? as their representative at the 

Pans Congress. The French authorities left nothing undone to render 

‘ heir ca P lta ] botb instructive and agreeable, and I trust that 
f !T °! rt °/ ‘ be mormous mass of material presented at the 
T , n ° ress subjects of the report which I have now the honour to submit 

Mrtof S the e Boarr h “ 5 ” T*' *> ‘he basis of action ontoe 

out thf country 4 UI * der “ aus P lees - b P the loca I authorities through- 


I have the honour to be, 


Your obedient Servant, 


R. J. McWEENEY. 
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MEMORANDUM BY THE MEDICAL COMMISSIONER 

OF THE 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD, IRELAND, 


The Position and Pay of Dispensary Medical Officers 


I desire to place on record my views w 7 ith regard to the widespread dis- 
content among the members of the Medical profession engaged in the 
administration of the Medical Charities and Sanitary Acts in Ireland. The 
matter is one which has occasioned the Board grave anxiety during the past 
few years, and has been the subject of much discussion in the public press 
and in the country, and I feel that the time has arrived for a clear exposi- 
tion of the case, in the hope that some means may be adopted by the Govern- 
ment to improve the conditions under which Dispensary Medical Officers in 
Ireland perform their duties. 

A . — Dispensary Medical Officers. 

Present Position. 

The present dispensary system dates from the passing of the Medical 
Charities Act (14 & 15 Viet., cap. 68) in the year 1851, and its underlying 
principle is a division of powers between the several Boards of Guardians 
on the one hand, and the Local Government Board on the other. The ap- 
pointment of the Medical Officer and the determination of his salary rests 
primarily with the Guardians, but both appointment and salary are subject 
to the approval of the Local Government Board. The Board are authorised 
to prescribe the qualifications which candidates for appointment must 
possess. Once appointed, a Medical Officer has practical security of tenure, 
as he can only be removed from office by the Local Government Board. The 
Board are further empowered from time to time to regulate the amount of 
the salaries or emoluments of the officers. In regard to pensions, Medical 
Officers have the same rights as other officers of Boards of Guardians, 
except that they are not required to devote their whole time to the service 
of the Union, and may, therefore, engage in private practice -without 
rendering themselves ineligible for pension. A few of the older Medical 
Officers with a long period of service may have vested rights to pension 
under Section 118 of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, but under 
ordinary circumstances the grant of a retiring allowance is optional with 
the Guardians. 

The Medical Officer’s work is controlled by rules prescribed by the Local 
Government Board; his records are from time to time examined by the 
Board’s Inspectors, and he is required to furnish the Board with certain 
periodical returns and reports. As an officer of the Guardians, he is sub- 
ject to tlieir directions, the Guardians pay his salary, though approxi- 
mately 50 per cent, of the outlay is refunded subsequently from the Local 
Taxation Account. The refund from that source is now limited to the 
amount paid in aid' of local rates in the year ended 81st March, 1902, with 
the result that in future, any increased expenditure on Medical Officers’ 
salaries will fall entirely upon the ratepayers of each Union. 

There are at present 797 Dispensary Medical Officers for the service of 
746 Dispensary Districts, being about one- third of the whole number of 
registered Medical Practitioners in Ireland. The total charge for their 
salaries in the year ended 31st March, 1905, was £90,734, while the maxi- 
mum grant in aid from the Local Taxation Account cannot exceed £44,487, 
unless in the event of Savings under other sub-heads. 
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Medical Officers’ Grievances. 

Dissatisfaction among Medical Officers is not wholly of recent develop- 
ment, but a combination of circumstances has lately brought it into greater 
prominence. Since the salaries were originally fixed, the cost of living has 
largely increased, while the far-reaching social changes in the country have 
seriously reduced the opportunities for deriving an income from private 
practice. The extension of the Medical Curriculum from three to five 
years, by adding to the expense of the Diploma, has greatly lessened the 
number of students at the Medical Schools, and the growing demand for 
medical service in England, consequent on the abolition of the employment 
of unqualified Assistants by general practitioners has checked the competi- 
tion for Irish Dispensaries, and has enabled young medical men to expect 
and claim better remuneration. Moreover the Irish Poor Law Service has 
been subjected to adverse criticism by prominent leaders of the Medical 
Profession in Ireland, who have repeatedly warned young practitioners 
against entering it, as well as in numerous . articles in the lay press and 
Medical Journals. The Editors of the British Medical Journal even sent 
over a special Commissioner to investigate the position of affairs. . His 
report, a copy of which is annexed, was subsequently printed and widely 
circulated, and although the effect is much weakened by exaggerations of 
style, there is unquestionably a great deal of truth underlying the 
grievances mentioned. 

The Poor Law Medical Practitioners in most of the counties in Ireland 
' have formed organisations and adopted resolutions with the object of ob- 
taining certain concessions, and also with a view of preventing medical 
men from taking appointments in the Poor Law Service until their 
grievances are remedied. As a result no candidate could in some cases be 
found for vacant appointments, and the Guardians have been obliged to 
employ temporary Medical Officers for long periods at a greatly increased 
rate of remuneration. In other instances very unsuitable . candidates 
offered themselves for election, and it seemed at one time as if the Poor 
Law Medical Service was in danger of becoming a mere refuge for pro- 
fessional failures. 

Speaking from intimate knowledge of the service, I consider that the 
principal grounds which the Dispensary Medical Officers have for com- 
plaint are : 

.(1.) Inadequate and unprogressive salaries; 

(2.) Uncertainty of pension; 

(3.) Selection of candidates, want of promotion, and other defects. 

I shall offer a few remarks on each point in turn. 


Salaries. 

The salaries of the great majority of the Medical Officers range from 
£100 to £150 a year; some are, however, lower, and some higher than these 
figures. The Medical Officer, by virtue of his office, is also Medical Officer 
of Health for his district, and receives remuneration varying from £5 to 
£30 for his services under the Public Health Acts; he also receives fees for 
vaccination, examination of lunatics, and usually holds the office of local 
Registrar of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. The average emoluments 
from the three latter sources amount to £29. 

It must be admitted that, for a qualified professional man, the remunera- 
tion of a Medical Officer is extremely small, and, as a sole means of liveli- 
hood, quite inadequate. It was not, however, originally contemplated that 
the salary should be more than a retaining fee, giving the sick poor, 
through the Guardians, first call on the Medical Officer’s services; and, were 
the openings for private practice more evenly distributed throughout the 
country, the average salary of a Medical Officer would probably be enough 
to maintain a young man, while he worked up a practice. 
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It is only right to mention that there are some signs of a readiness to 
treat Medical Officers more liberally, as will be apparent from the follow- 
ing table : — 


Year, 

Number of 
Medical Officers 
Authorised. 

Salaries of 
Temporary and 
Permanent 
Medioal Officers. 

Average. 

Salaries of 
Permanent 
Medical Officers. 

- 



£ 

£ 

£ 


1885, 

807 

89,549 | 

m : 

* 

*No distinction was 


813 

92,755 

114 

87,678 

tween the remuner- 
ation of permanent 


807 

103,880 

129' 

90,734 

and of temporary 
officers. 


These figures show a continuous increase in the total charge for officers* 
remuneration, amounting to fourteen per cent, in twenty years, and while 
no doubt the greater portion of the increase is accounted for by temporary 
services, this really represents a substantial benefit to Medical Officers as a 
body, for on the one hand they are now allowed a holiday without paying 
for a substitute, and on the other, they are frequently called in to do duty 
in adjoining districts, when vacant. Moreover, in the last ten years, the 
total salaries of permanent Medical Officers have advanced by about four 
per cent. 

Further, the disposition of Boards of Guardians to better the prospects 
of Medical Officers in Ireland has been recently exhibited in a tendency 
towards graduation of salaries. On the 8th August, 1904, tfie Local 
Government Board issued a Circular Letter to all Boards of Guardians 
asking them to frame scales of salaries applicable to all their officers, and 
suggesting that the scale should provide for a minimum and maximum 
salary for each officer with increments at stated intervals. The following 
table shows the Unions in which scales have, up to the present, been 
adopted. 


Unions in which Graduated Scales of Salaries have been adopted. 


Union. 

Former Salaries. 

Rate in 
the £ 
necessary 

aforesaid 

Salaries. 

Scale adopted by Guardians 
and sanctioned by L. G. Board. 

Rate in the £ 
necessary to meet 
revised Salaries. 

South Dublin, . 

£110, by £10 1 
quinquennially 
to £150, with 
special allow- 
ances in two 
cases. 

id. 

£140 a year rising by £4 
annually to £200 for all 
16 Medical Officers. 

•77 d. 

North Dublin, . 

Rural 4 at £150, 
1 at £120. 
1 at £60. 
jUrban 8 at £145. 

Id, 

13 at £145 by £10 triennially 
to £195. 

1-05 d. 

Cork, . 

13 at £120, 
8 at £100. 

1 id. 

10 at £110 by £10 trien- 
nially to £180. 

9 at £105 by £10 triennially 
to £175. 

2 at £100 by £10 triennially | 
to £170. j 

l-84d. 
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UNION. 

Former Salaries.' 

Rate in 
the £ 
necessary 

aforesaid 

Salaries. 

Scale adopted by Guardians 
and sanctioned by L. G. Board. 

Rate in the £ 
necessary to meet 
revised Salaries. 

Ballinasloe, 

1 at £60, 

4 at £120, 
1 at £130, 

2d. 

The present initial salaries to 
increase by £7 10s. 0 d. 
triennially to a maximum 
salary of £180 a year, 
except in Ahascragh Dis- 
pensary District, where the 
maximum is to be £90 a 
year. 

2-51 d. 

Banbridge, 

4 at £100, 
1 at £150, 
1 at £80. 

¥■ 

5 at £110 by £10 quinquen- 
nially to £150. 

1 at £150 by £15 quinquen- 
nially to £225. 

1*19<Z. 

Macroom, 

1 at £135, 
4 at £120. 

2 id. 

£120 by £10 triennially to 
£180. 

2-73 d. 

Rermoy. 

5 at £120, 

1 id. 

£140 by £10 quinquennially 
to £160. 

1-70 d. 

Bandon, . . 

5 at £100, 

1 id. 

£100 by £10 quinquennially 
to £150. 

2*16<2. 

Clogheen, 

3 at £130, 

I bj. 

£150 for each M. O., 

l-70d. 

Mallow, 

4 at £120, 
2 at £130. 

1 \d. 

£140 by £10 triennially to i 
£160. 

2-00d. 

Mountbellew, . 

3 at £120, 

2 \d. 1 

3 at £120 by triennial incre- 
ments of £7 10s. to £180; 
an immediate increment of 
£7 10s. granted to each 
Medical Officer. 

2 - 65d. 

Coleraine, 

1 at £130, 
1 at £125. 
1 at £115. 
1 at £114. 
1 at £100. 
1 at £75.. 

; 

I id. 

6 at £100 by £10 every four 
years to £150, retrospec- 
tively applied to existing 
officers. 

2-13; 


R 
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Onion. 

Former Salaries. 

Rate in 
the £ 
necessary 

aforesaid 

Seale adopted by Guardians 
and sanctioned by L. G. Board. 

Rate in the £ 
necessary to meet 
revised Salaries. 

Kilraallock, 

1 at £155, 

2 at £130. 
j 2 at £115. 
| 1 at £112. 

iid. 

5 got increases, 3 of £15, 1 
£22 10s., and 1 £30, and 
increments triennially to 
£190. 

l*99d. 

Rathdown, 

1 at £165, 

1 at £145. 

2 at £130. 
4 at £125. 
2 at £120. 
1 at £110. 

1 id. 

11 at £125 by £4 triennially 
to £165. Retrospectively 
applied to existing officers. 

1-3 Id. 

Kinsale, 

4 at £100, 
1 at £115. 

2d. 

5 at £120 by £5 triennially 
to £150. An immediate 
increase of £20 granted to 
each of 4 Medical Officers, 
and £5 to one Medical 
Officer. 

2-68 d. 

Newtownards, . 

1 at £150, 
1 at £125. 
1 at £110. 
3 at £100. 

Id. 

4 at £100 by £5 quinquen- 
nially to £130 ; 1 at £120 
to £145 ; 1 at £150 to 
£180. 

VOid. 

Loughrea, 

3 at £120, 
1 at £125. 

1 id. 

4 at £120 by £7 10s. trien- 
nially to £180. Retrospec- 
tively applied to existing 
officers, and in the case of 2 
officers their service prior 
to appointment in this 
Union taken into account. 

V3U. 

Kanturk, 

2 at £130, 
1 at £120. 
1 at £110. 

1 \d. 

4 get an immediate increase 
£15. Salaries then to in- 
crease by £3 a year to 
£170. 

l-89tf. 

Skibberqen, 

1 at £135, 

1 at £125. 

2 at £120. 

2 ££ 

4 at £130 by £10 triennially 
to £190. Retrospectively 
applied to present officers. 

3-Ud. 

Tullamove, 

1 at £120, 

1 at £110. 

2 at £100. 
1 at £90. 

1 \d. 

5 at £120. 

1-7 d. 
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Un,on. 

Former Salaries. 

Rate in 
the £ 
necessary 
to meet 
aforesaid 
Salaries. 

Scale adopted by Guardians 
and sanctioned by L. G. Board. 

Rate in the £ 
necessary to meet 
revised Salaries. 

Croom, 

3 at £120, 

1-35(7. 

3 at £150 by £10 quinquen- 
nially to £180. 

1-86(7. 

Limerick, 

5 at £100, 
1 at £117. 

1 at £125. 

2 at £130. 
1 at £150. 

1-36(7. 

10 at £150 by £12 10s. 0(7. 
quinquennially to £200. 

2-07(7. 

Rathkeale, 

3 at £100, 
2 at £120 

1-85(7. 

5 at £120 by £5 quinquen- 
nially to £180. 

2-59(7. 

Skull, . 1 2 at £100, 

i 3-09(7. 

2 at £120 by £10 triennially 
1 to £170. 

4-47(7. 


The general result is that in the space of a year and a half 20 per cent, 
of the whole number of Medical Officers have been affected by the change, 
their improved prospects, if calculated on the mean of the new scales, being 
equivalent to 27 per cent, on previous salaries. I think these increases are 
to be commended as showing a desire on the part of the more progressive 
Boards of Guardians to deal with the grievances of their officers, and they 
serve as an example to Boards of Guardians all over the country. More- 
over, we have in these scales a practical admission on the part of several 
Boards of Guardians in various parts of Ireland that the existing salaries 
are insufficient. 

If we could rely upon Boards of Guardians taking up the graduation of 
salaries and dealing with the matter as in the cases tabulated, we might 
quietly wait events. It will, however, be seen that in almost every instance 
where an increase has been granted by the Guardians, it is in the richer 
and lightly-taxed Unions, and, with the exception of _ Skull, there is. no 
instance of the adoption of a scale to better the position of the Medical 
Officer in a poor union where the work is often greater and the pay less. 

The chance of a solution of the whole question of salaries by the volun- 
tary action of Boards of Guardians is, in my opinion, remote, and although 
it may be desirable to wait a reasonable time in order to allow as many 
Boards of Guardians as possible to adopt a voluntary settlement, I doubt 
if more than half the Boards of Guardians in Ireland will comply. Whilst, 
therefore, I regard the response to our Circular letter concerning scales of 
salary for Medical Officers as to some extent satisfactory, and especially 
so as an expression of opinion on the part of certain progressive Boards, 
I see clearly that something further must be done in order to hasten the 
action of Boards of Guardians who are not disposed to deal with the matter. 


In regard to the subject of pensions, Medical Officers are dependent on 
the good will of the guardians. The system, no doubt, tends to produce a 
sense of insecurity, and may even place Medical Officers in a position 
scarcely consistent with their self-respect when approaching the time for 
retirement. Yet, in justice to Boards of Guardians, I am bound to state 
that it is a very rare occurrence for an officer with the requisite qualifica- 
tions to be refused a retiring allowance. In 1905 seventy-two ex-Medical 

R 2 
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Officers (equal to 9 per cent, of the number in active service) were in receipt 
of pensions amounting to £6,033 (or 6^ per cent, of the total effective 
charge), which clearly demonstrates that Medical Officers are by no means 
left without provision in old age. 

At the same time the question of pensions is a vital one, and in order to 
make it certain in its action and give a proper sense of security, it should 
be. compulsory and dependent only upon good service. 


Selection of Candidates. 

The right of selection, resting, as it does, with the Guardians, tends to 
the choice of unsuitable persons for the post of Medical Officer. In making 
appointments the Guardians pay much attention to the politics, religious 
views, and local influence of the various candidates, and their selection of 
a Medical Officer is apt to be guided by personal preference rather than by 
considerations of the professional attainments and general fitness of the 
several individuals concerned. So long as the power of appointment rests 
with the local bodies, it is scarcely possible to expect that a high standard 
of efficiency can be introduced into the Poor Law Medical Service. 

The want of any system of promotion in the service is also a serious dis- 
ability, which strongly influences good men against selecting the Poor Law 
Medical Service as a career. 


Relief Tickets. 

I would also refer to the conditions at present governing the issue of 
tickets for medical relief. The distribution of such tickets is in the hands 
not only of the relieving officer, but of each member of the Board of 
Guardians, and every Warden appointed in pursuance of Section 50 of the 
Act 1 & 2 Vic., cap. 56. I fear that the right of issuing these tickets has 
frequently been exercised without the necessary discretion. The indis- 
criminate distribution of tickets to persons who are not proper subjects 
for medical relief, not only may have the effect of depriving the deserving- 
poor of the services of the Medical Officer in times of need, but compels 
the Medical Officer to give free advice and treatment to those who might 
reasonably be paying patients, and could afford to supplement the Medical 
Officer's income from private practice. It also involves an unnecessary 
charge upon the rates. 


Unequal Incidence of Charge. 


A serious obstacle to general reform lies in the fact that the Union is 
the area over which expenses under the Medical Charities Act are leviable, 
for the wide differences between Unions in point of valuation and of wealth 
give rise to most glaring inequalities in the incidence of the charge. Ex- 
cluding for the moment the relief afforded by the Local Taxation Grant, 
and assuming that the salaries are defrayed wholly out of the rates, I 
submit a summary showing the rates involved by the present salaries in all 
the Unions in Ireland. 


Under Id. 

1 d. and under 2 d , 

2 d. „ 3 d. ; 

3d. „ id., 

id. „ 5 d., 

5 d. „ 6d„ 

6 d. „ Id., 

7 d „ 8 d., 

8 d. „ 9d., 


8 Unions. 
106 „ 

29 „ 

6 

4 „ 

1 Union. 
1 » 

2 Unions. 
2 » 


159 „ 

It is not merely that there is a striking disparity in the charge, but the 
burden presses most heavily upon the ratepayers in the poorer Unions, who 
can least afford to bear taxation. In the Belmullet Union, although the 
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total salaries amount to only £380 a year, yet they involve a rate of 
in the £. In Glenties the £710 paid for salaries means a rate of nearly 
8 d. in the £. On the other hand, in Belfast Union the amount paid in 
salaries, viz. : — £1,635 — is equivalent to only a third of a penny in the £. 
In South Dublin, Larne, Banbridge, Downpatrick, Newtownards, Dun- 
shaughlin, and-Navan Unions, the present salaries could be met by a rate 
of only f d. in the £. 

The following are some of the Unions in which the charge for present 
salaries would entail a rate exceeding 3d. in the £ : — 


Galway, . . • - '6-^d. 

I nisi) owen, .... ?>%d. 

Westport, . . 3| d. 

Milford, ..... 3f d. 
Bantry, . ... . ■ 4|d 

Castletown, . . . . 4 j<£. 

Caherciveen, . . . 4| d. 

Kenmare, . 4£d. 

Dingle, ..... ft^d. 
Dunfanaghy, . 65. 

Clifden, ..... 7 \d. 
Oughterard, , 7 ±d. 


All the above are remote Unions on or adjacent to the Atlantic seaboard, 
and are subject to periodical visitations of distress. 

Even if credit is given for the Local Taxation Grant in aid, the uneven 
distribution of the charge for Medical Officers’ salaries still remains; the 
actual liability in the various Unions is, in practice, reduced by 50 per 
cent., but it nevertheless ranges from a fraction of a penny in rich Unions 
to the substantial impost of 3d. or kd. in the £ in the backward parts of the 
country. 

Suggestions of Medical Inspectors. 

In order to arrive at a basis for the solution of the present difficulty, 1 
thought it advisable to have a Conference with our Medical Inspectors, of 
whom several have themselves been Dispensary Medical Officers, and all are 
thoroughly conversant with the conditions of their respective districts. 
The results of this Conference are embodied in the accompanying Minutes 
of Evidence. 

It will be seen that the views of the Medical Inspectors differed con- 
siderably on some of the questions discussed at the Conference, especially 
as regards the remedial measures which should be adopted. I desire, how- 
ever, to draw attention to the following points, which were generally 
admitted : — 

(1.) As a result of the disadvantages under which Medical Officers now 
work, the best men from the schools do not seek Dispensary appointments, 
but enter the Army or Navy or other services, or devote themselves to 
private practice. 

(2.) An improved rate of pay and better prospect of promotion, coupled 
with a certainty of a retiring allowance, when past their work, would go 
far to induce a good class of young men to enter the service, and to keep 
themselves abreast of medical knowledge and make them keen in the pur- 
suit of their profession. 

(3.) The chief reform suggested is the abolition of the present system and 
the formation of a State service with an entrance by examination, with 
promotion, superannuation, and better pay. The Inspectors considered 
that while the Medical Officers would be largely in favour of such a service, 
the Guardians would be entirely opposed to it, even if helped to finance it, 
as it would deprive them of the patronage they at present enjoy. The 
Inspectors were, nevertheless, unanimously of opinion that, if such a 
system could be adopted, it would be the best means of obtaining a satis- 
factory service. A purely local service, they pointed out, can offer little 
or no chance of promotion, and will never be successful in attracting the 
best men. 
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One of the Inspectors, Sir Acheson MacCullagh, roughly sketched out 
m his evidence a proposal for a semi-State service in which a certain power 
of selection would still remain with the local authorities. Under his pro- 
posal all Dispensary districts would be graded into three classes according 
to geographical situation, and to the opportunities for private practice as 
indicated by the relative density and wealth of the population. Every 
medical man desirous of obtaining a Dispensary appointment would first 
be required to pass an entrance examination, and his name would then be 
placed on a list as eligible for an appointment. On the occurrence of a 
vacancy in any Dispensary of the third or lowest class, the names of every 
person on this list would be sent to the Guardians to make their selection. 
Vacancies in second-class Dispensaries would be open to any Medical 
Officer holding a third-class district, who was willing to take the appoint- 
ment, and similarly all Medical Officers of second-class districts would, 
after a few years’ service, become eligible for first-class districts. Fur- 
ther, by arranging a system of competitive examination, it would be possible 
to enable an officer in the lowest class to qualify for a first-class appoint- 
ment without actual service in the intermediate stage. 


In assigning salaries to the several classes of district, attention should 
be given to the opportunities that an officer would have of obtaining an 
income from private practice, and it might well be that in districts- 
ranked as third-class, where a Medical Officer might have to depend 
almost entirely upon his salary, the remuneration attaching to a Dis- 
pensary appointment would be higher than in the more favoured localities. 
A uniform rate over the whole country would be necessary to finance a 
scheme of this kind. If such a rate were struck for the service, the rich dis- 
tricts would be paying a proportion of the salaries in the poorer Unions. 
I rovision would also have to be made in this rate for superannuation. The 
inspector added that, although under this system the Guardians’ patronage 
would be curtailed, yet they would still have the power of choice from a 
list of men selected by examination, and he considered the Guardians might 
not object to it, if their rates were not materially increased. He further 
pointed out that a large portion of his district was scheduled as congested 
and that m any proposal to increase the salaries of the Medical Officers! 
it the proposal for a national rate were not adopted, these districts should 
be treated quite differently from the richer districts, and that the State 
ought to come to their assistance, as it does in agricultural and other 


1 he total salaries paid to Dispensary Medical Officers as such, amounted 
f C SSn t 0 f the s ° al ? n ! fo ^ ce at the time of the Inspectors’ investigations, 
to -90,205 for all Ireland. The increase which the Inspectors recom- 
mended (if the present system is to be continued) either in the form of 
increased salary or travelling allowance, was £20,827, or about 23 per 
cent., of which £6,998 is for forty-seven Unions scheduled as either wholly 
or partly congested, leaving a sum of £13,829 for Unions which might 
reasonably be expected to bear the increased charge. In the course of the 
Conference suggestions were made that any additional remuneration to 
Medical Officers should take the form of an allowance for each visiting 
ticket attended. In theory the suggestion would appear to be a good one, 
but in practice it was feared the granting of any such allowance might give 
rise to abuses m the issue of tickets, unless the power of issuing such 
tickets were limited to paid officers who would be under the Board’s control, 
and who could be held responsible for any irregularities 


Rich and Poor Districts Contrasted. 

th iS ? l %L ion of im proving the position and prospects 
? + f y T ¥ e . dical ° l fficers must be approached from the stand- 
pomt of the poor Unions, where the condition of the officers is least 
favourable, and where the already heavy burden on the ratepayers renders 
an increase of salaries at the cost of the rates impossible. 
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In the following table I have endeavoured to contrast the area, popula- 
tion, and salaries in some of the dispensary districts in the poorer Unions 
with the richer ones : — 



Dispensary District. 

Area in 
lines 6 

Population 

Salary o£ 
M.O. 





£ 


Ballyvaughan, 

Ballyvaughan, . 

110 

3,920 

100 


Glenties, 

Glenties, 

67 

3,915 

100 


Baltina, 

Crossmolina, 

120 

6,173 

120 


Dunfanagliy, 

Dunfanagliy, 

48 

4,707 

100 


Letterkenny, 

Church Hill, 

91 

4,218 

100 


Calierciveen, 

Calier, 

73 

6,401 

80 


Kenmare, . 

Sneem, 

91 

4,504 

110 


Ennistymon, 

Milltown Malbay, 

53 

6,607 

100 


Average, . 

82 

5,056 

101 


Clogheen, 

Cahir, 

52 

5,132 

150 


Kilmallock, 

Kilfinane, . 

58 

5,855 

155 

Rich 

Tullamore, . 

Tullamore, 

51 

7,789 

100 


Rafchdown, . 

Killiney, 

8 

7,108 

165 


Dunshaughlin, 

Dunboyne, . 

62 

2,699 

140 


Average, . 

46 

5,716 

142 


It will be seen that a Dispensary Medical Officer in a poor district has 
nearly double the area to cover, has to serve a scattered population, and yet 
works for less than three-fourths of the salary paid in the richer districts, 
and in addition has much less opportunity of making money by private 
practice. 

Possible Remedies. 

In considering what changes should be made, the first object to be kept 
in view is to secure an improvement in the efficiency of the men appointed 
to attend to the sick poor in this country. Whether from the inadequacy 
of their salaries, or an insufficient sense of their responsibilities, Medical 
Officers in some districts engage in farming, horse-dealing, and other 
pursuits, and I fear that in many instances the standard of sobriety is below 
what it ought to be. With a better rate of pay and improvement generally 
in the position of the Medical Officer, we should expect and require, as a 
sine qua non, increased knowledge, skill, and attention on the part of those 
who administer to the wants of the sick poor. The question to be deter- 
mined, therefore, is — under which system are we most likely to secure the 
best results at the least cost? 

There appears to me to be three methods by which a Medical Service for 
the relief of the Sick Poor can be established : — 

1st — A National Service under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment. 

2nd — A purely Local Service controlled by the local bodies. 

3rd— An improvement in the salaries under the existing system, 
with either a national rate or with special grants to the poorer Unions. 
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National Service. 

(1.) A National Service would, unless financed by the Government, be 
more expensive for some Unions, but, on the other hand, it would afford 
great relief to the smaller and poorer Unions, which, so long as the charge 
for Medical Officers’ salaries is confined to each Union, can never be 
properly provided for. In such a service it would probably be possible, by 
a reconstruction of districts, to reduce the number of officers at present 
employed, though it should be borne in mind that the reduction could not 
be commensurate with the decrease of population on account of the element 
of distance, which in every case would need to be carefully considered. 

Assuming, however, that we should require the present number of 
Medical Officers — viz., 797 — the following is a rough estimate of the cost 
of the salaries alone : — 

Mean Cost. 

(a) 500 Officers at £130 rising to £200 = £65,000 to £100,000 £82,500 

(b) 150 „ at £200 „ £280 = £30,000 to £42,000 £36,000 

(c) 147 „ at £280 „ £320 = £41,160 to £47,040 £44,100 

797 £136,160 to £189,040 £162,600 

If the Staff were reduced to, say, 750, the following is an estimate of the 
cost at the above scales : — 


Mean Cost. 


(a) 

480 Officers 

cost £62,400 

to 

£96,000 

£79,200 


140 

£28,000 

to 

£39,200 

£33,600 

<«> 

130 „ 

£36,400 

to 

£41,600 

£39,000 


750 

£126,800 


£176,800 

£151,800 


In either case the cost of a National Service would represent a very 
substantial increase in expenditure compared with the present system, 
under which the outlay on salaries, viz., about £90,000 a year, would mean 
a charge of I 'id. in the £, if defrayed by a National Rate. It would 
require a uniform rate of 2 \d. in the £ on the valuation of Ireland to pro- 
duce £137,000, and of about M. in the £ to produce £190,000. 

The portion of the Grant from the Local Taxation Account applicable 
to the salaries of Permanent Dispensary Medical Officers, say £45,000 a 
year, would do little more than cover 25 per cent, of the charge for im- 
proved salaries, leaving some 75 per cent, to be otherwise provided. 

A proposal which would involve so large a contribution from Local 
Authorities would almost certainly evoke strong opposition, on the ground 
that there was no local control over the expenditure. This objection could, 
perhaps, to some extent be overcome, if the grants at present made to 
Boards of Guardians and District Councils from the Local Taxation Account 
were applied for the purpose of financing such a scheme. In the year 
1903-4, the recoupments and grants to the bodies in question amounted in 
round figures to £218,000, as shown in detail in the following table 


1. To Board of Guardians: — 

(a) Recoupment : £ Si d . 

Salaries of Dispensary and Workhouse Medical Officers, . . 56,908 1 6 2 

Salaries of Trained Nurses, ....... 2 656 5 4 

Education Salaries, , 8 778 ) 5 1 

Medicines, &e., 15’l70 2 -3 


£83,513 18 10 

(b) Death Duty Grant under Acts of 1888 and 1894, . . . £116,062 2 4 
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II. To Rural District Councils : — 

(a) Recoupment : 

Sanitary Salaries, £10,761 16 2. 

III, To Urban District Councils : — 

(a) Recoupment: 

Sanitary Salaries, £7,709 19 I 

Total Recoupment to Authorities as above, 101,985 14 1- 

Probate Duty Grant do. do., 11 6,062 2 4 

Total, £218,047 16 5- 

From this total it would, probably, be thought desirable to make a de- 
duction on account of certain heads of expenditure, which would still fall 
on the Boards of Guardians and District Councils, and which do not relate, 
to the services of Medical Officers, namely : — 

Medicines, &c., ........ £15,170 2 3 

Trained Nurses’ Salaries. 2,656 5 4 

Education Salaries, . . . . . . 8,778 15 1 

Sanitary Salaries other than M. O. of Health (approxi- 
mately, . 10,857 15 3 

Total deductions, £37,462 17 II 

Yet, even with these allowances, there would be left an annual sum of 
£180,000 derived from Imperial Revenue that could be devoted towards- 
defraying the expenses of a National Service of Medical Officers. Taking, 
the figures of mean cost, as shown above, there would, after meeting the..- 
outlay on Officers’ Salaries, be a balance of from £15,000 to £25,000 a year,, 
part of which might be distributed among the poorer Unions to counteract 
the increase of rates which would otherwise result from the withdrawals 
of the Local Taxation Grants. 

It appears to me that the advantage of giving a grant for one specific- 
object of this kind has much to recommend it as opposed to the present 
arrangement of indiscriminate distribution, which relieves the rates of 
Unions not requiring aid, but is of insufficient assistance to the poor dis- 
tricts. 

I consider that by means of a small percentage of deduction from the- 
salaries of the officers, a fund could be formed from which it would be 
possible to provide for superannuation and Life Insurance. Promotion 
from one district to another could also be provided, and all Dispensaries- 
would be graded as previously suggested. 

Local Service. 

(2.) If a National Service were not thought advisable, the second alter- 
native is a purely Local Service. 

Under such a system the entire control of the Medical Officers, including 
their appointment, removal, and the settlement of their salaries, would be 
entrusted to each of the local authorities. It would possess all the worst 
features of the present arrangement, such as the inequalities of charge,., 
choice of unsuitable candidates, and inadequate salaries. It would remove, 
the protection which Medical Officers now enjoy, in not being liable to dis- 
missal at the will of the Board of Guardians, while with the withdrawal, 
of the controlling influence of the Local Government Board the guarantee 
which the State has for the proper administration of the grant from the- 
Local Taxation Account would disappear. 

I very much doubt whether a purely local service, without appeal to the 
Local Government Board or supervision by a central authority, would be a 
benefit to the sick poor, the ratepayers, or the officers. It is, however, an 
obvious alternative to the proposal to create a centralised service, and as 
such I mention it. 

S 
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Improvement of Present System. 

(3.) An improvement in the salaries under the existing system, with either 
a National rate or with special grants to poorer unions. — The existing 
system has, on the whole, worked well since its inception in 1852. It 
requires, however, in some particulars to be brought up to date and adapted 
to modern requirements. It is obvious that with increased cost of living, 
and with more highly and expensively educated officers, there must be some 
corresponding increase in salaries, and that the service, if it is to attract a 
good class of practitioners, must itself be made attractive. I have no 
doubt that, with a National rate, and possibly an increased subsidy from 
the Local Taxation Account, a much improved service might be built up, 
somewhat on the plan outlined by Sir Acheson MacCullagh, in which the 
Guardians would have a right of election from selected classes of candi- 
dates, and much-needed reforms might be introduced without entirely doing 
away with most of the existing methods, which have during the last fifty 
years yielded, on the whole, good results, and have the merit of being under- 
stood by the people and the medical profession. 

A partial relief might be afforded by a distribution of the grant out of 
the Local Taxation Account for Medical Officers’ salaries, &c., on a dif- 
ferent basis from that laid down in Section 58 of the Local Government 
Act, under which at present one-half of these salaries is recouped to each 
Union. I find that so far back as 1867 the then Poor Law Commissioners 
recommended that, instead of each Union receiving a fixed proportion of its 
own medical expenditure, it should receive such a sum as would reduce its 
expenditure on those purposes to a sum equivalent to an average Union 
poundage slightly over Id. in the pound. It was pointed out that by this 
means more assistance from the grant would be afforded to Unions which 
stood greatly in need of it, and disproportionately large sums would not 
be given to Unions which did not need assistance so much, if at all. This 
proposal was not adopted at the time, but it has since been endorsed by 
such high financial authorities as Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Blair 
Balfour, Sir E. Hamilton, Sir George Murray, &c. (See Final Report of 
Commission on Local Taxation, 1902). 

Recommendations. 

{a) The first and most essential reform is the adjustment of the salaries 
of the Medical Officers. I consider that, in any revision of the present 
salaries, a progressive scale should be fixed for each district, and in apply- 
ing the scale the Medical Officer -should get the benefits of his past service. 

( b ) I see no reason why, under an amendment of the law, entrance to 
the Poor Law Medical Service should not be made by examination, the 
Guardians being given the right to select any person who had passed such 
examination. I see no way of providing satisfactorily for promotions in 
a purely local service, but the amount of promotion which is possible in a 
Union should be limited by the condition that in every case an examination 
which would test the eligibility of the officer is satisfactorily passed. One of 
the most serious blots on the whole Poor Law Medical system at present is due 
to the fact that young medical men who enter the service in too many cases 
cease to read, and do not keep themselves abreast of the times, and of the 
changes in medical and surgical practice, by study at home, or by attendance 
at hospital where possible. This condition of affairs can, I think, only be 
met by a system of promotion by qualifying examination. 

( c ) The important question of superannuation must also be dealt with in 
such a way that men of long and meritorious service will be certain of 
superannuation upon a definite scale, such as that enjoyed in the Civil 
Service. 

The difficulty of providing for the suitable pay, promotion, and superan- 
nuation of Medical Officers under a local or semi-local system is so great, 
that I have felt myself compelled to' advise that a National Service would 
give us the most satisfactory system for the appointment, pay, promotion, 
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discipline, and superannuation of Poor Law Medical Officers. At the 
same time I have endeavoured to point out that by further legislation, if a 
National Service is not considered desirable, the existing system could be 
vastly improved. I think the matter is ripe for settlement, and that it 
requires to be dealt with by the Government on broad and generous lines. 

B. — Medical Officers of Health. 

I take this opportunity of adverting to a cognate subject — viz., the 
present unsatisfactory administration of the Public Health Acts. 

Present Position. 

Under Section 11 of the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, a Dispensary 
Medical Officer, who is elected by a Board of Guardians, is, ipso facto, 
Medical Officer of Health for the Dispensary District under his charge, 
and for this duty he receives such additional salary as the Sanitary 
Authority determine with the approval of the Local Government Board. 
The Rural District Council or Urban District Council, as the case may be, 
are the Sanitary Authority. The Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, 
Section 58 (2) (5), provides for one-half of the salary so fixed being re- 
couped to the Sanitary Authority out of the Local Taxation (Ireland) 
Account; but this provision must also be read in conjunction with Section 
6 of the Local Government Act of 1902, which, in effect, makes the financial 
year ended 31st March, 1902, the standard year as regards the amount of 
recoupment which can be granted from the Local Taxation Account. 

Defects. 

The defects of the present system to which I would direct attention 
are : — 

(1.) Want of uniformity in the salaries of Medical Officers of Health, 
which vary considerably in different districts, as will appear from the 
following table : — 


Union. 

Dispensary- 
Medical Officer 

Medical Officer 
of Health. 

Proportion 


£ 

£ 

Per cent. 

Naas, .... 

100 

5 

5 

Belmullet (Knocknalower), 

160 

10 

H 

Gort, .... 

140 

10 

n 

Dingle, .... 

130 

10 

7 t V 

Bantry, .... 

100 

10 

10 

Cork, .... 

120 

15 

121 

Dunmanway, 

120 

20 

16£ 

Castlerea, . 

100 

:o 

20 

Mitlleton, .... 

100 

25 

25 


It is clear that there is no fixed principle of proportion between the 
salary as Medical Officer of Health and the salary as Dispensary Medical 
Officer. 

(2.) Smallness of Salary. — In one instance it is as low as £5, in other 
cases it amounts to £10, £15, or £20, while, except in a few Urban Dis- 
tricts, the maximum is £25. 

But even with the highest rate of remuneration, it is evident that at the 
outset no enlarged view was taken of the duty and responsibility of Medical 
Officer of Health, and that the office was regarded merely as an adjunct to 
the position of Dispensary Medical Officer. It was probably considered 
that the Medical Officer of Health would have to deal, at any rate in rural 

S 2 
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districts, merely with matters of elementary sanitation, such as the abate- 
ment of nuisances, &c., and the Sanitary Order of 1879, as to the duties of 
Medical Officers of Health, would appear to lend itself to this view. This, 
no doubt, accounted for the small salaries allowed by local bodies, and, on 
•the whole, judging by the amount of work actually done, I think that the 
salaries were not perhaps so unreasonable as they appear, when it is borne 
in mind that the limited duties referred to could easily be discharged by the 
Dispensary Medical Officer in the course of his daily rounds without having 
to incur any extra expense in the matter of car hire. For attendance at 
sanitary prosecutions the Medical Officer was entitled to a fee of a guinea 
or two guineas a day where such attendances were not expressly covered 
by the salary. 

What might, however, have been regarded as fairly reasonable in 1879 
■can hardly be deemed sufficient in 1906. During the intervening period of 
twenty-seven years, public opinion in regard to sanitary matters has pro- 
gressed to a considerable extent, and the Medical Officer of Health is now 
looked upon as having most important duties to perform, especially in con- 
nection with outbreaks of infectious disease. A summary of his duties is 
set forth in Article 15 of the Board’s Sanitary Orders (Nos. 1 and 2) of 
May, 1900, copies of which are annexed. It will be seen that these are of 
a rather extended character, and additional work (e.g. under the Factory 
and Workshop Act) is occasionally imposed upon him by Statute without 
•any provision being made for remuneration for his services. 

More Active Administration Needed. 

In view of their small salaries, it is natural to find a lack of energy and 
zeal among Medical Officers of Health. Moreover, vigorous action on their 
part might frequently conflict with their personal interests in private 
practice. 

In country districts the principal portion of the Medical Officer’s duty 
arises in connection with the prevention of nuisances, such as the existence 
of manure heaps in close proximity to dwelling-houses or to the roads, the 
; keeping of animals in dwelling-houses, and the general cleanliness and 
ventilation of houses. It is only fair to say that under the existing system 
a certain amount of good sanitary work has been done, particularly in 
recent years, in relation to water supply, sewerage works, burial grounds, 
&c., and also in relation to outbreaks of infectious disease. I feel, how- 
ever, that a very great deal of serious work remains to be done in the domain 
of preventive medicine in order to bring this country up to even a 
reasonably good standard of sanitation. 

The high death-rates in our town districts are evidence that there is con- 
siderable room for improvement in the methods employed by the Medical 
Officer of Health and local bodies for dealing with the health of their 
•districts. It is hardly fair to saddle the Medical Officers of Health with 
all the blame for the inefficient working of the Public Health Acts. There 
is much apathy among members of small Urban and Bural District 
Councils, where the persons administering these Acts are not sufficiently 
alive to their responsibilities, or sufficiently educated in sanitary matters. 
Individual members of such Councils are frequently offenders in regard to 
the existence of nuisances, and Medical Officers’ reports are useless if not 
followed up by prosecutions, when necessary, by the local authority. 

Suggestions, of Medical Inspectors. 

The Conference of the Medical Inspectors offered an opportunity for the 
discussion of the general question of public health administration, and the 
•detailed proceedings will be found at pages 23 to 29 of the printed record. 

Dr. Browne, it will be seen, thought the present system should be altered 
by the appointment of a County Medical Officer of Health for each county, 
under whom the Dispensary Medical Officers might act as assistant Medical 
Officers of Health. As regards this new office, he considered that a salary 
ot less than £500 or £600 a year would hardly tempt an able man to take it. 
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Dr. Clibborn also considered that there ought to be a County Medical 
Officer of Health in each case, and named £400 or £500 a year as a probable 
salary, with the condition that he should not engage in private practice. 
He was opposed to the Dispensary Medical Officer acting as Medical Officer 
of Health, as the effective performance of duty in the latter capacity fre- 
quently clashed with his own interests in the matter of private practice. 

Dr. Edgar Flinn agreed with Dr. Browne and Dr. Clibborn as regards 
the appointment of a County Medical Officer of Health, but did not ap- 
parently regard the proposal as feasible owing to the expense involved, as 
the existing officers would, presumably, also retain their salaries. 

Sir Acheson MacCullagh likewise favoured the appointment of a County 
Medical Officer of Health, with salary and allowances not exceeding £500 
a year, according to the size of the county, but he would transfer sanitary 
jurisdiction altogether from the Rural District Councils to the County 
Council. He would separate the offices of Dispensary Medical Officer and 
Medical Officer of Health and abolish the existing arrangement, but he had 
not apparently considered the question of the compensation to be paid to 
existing officers for the loss of salary which would be thereby entailed. 

Dr. MacCarthy, however, suggested that instead of a County Medical 
Officer of Health there should be a Medical Officer of Health for 
each Union, for which he thought a salary of £100 or £150 might fairly 
be paid, together with an allowance for travelling. It was pointed out 
that this salary would not be sufficient to support a professional man of any 
standing without private practice; and Dr. MacCarthy proposed that per- 
haps it might meet the case if the office of Workhouse Medical Officer and 
Union Medical Officer of Health were amalgamated, so that he might have 
a salary of about £400 a year. 

County Medical Officers of Health. 

Reviewing these recommendations, we find that the creation of a new 
post — viz., County Medical Officer of Health — would mean an additional 
annual charge of at least £16,000. A smaller salary than £500, when no 
private practice is allowed, would scarcely attract capable and efficient 
men, while in the larger counties, such as Cork, a higher salary or increased 
travelling allowances would undoubtedly be expected. I would be pre- 
pared to recommend the appointment of County Medical Officers of Health, 
as m England, if the question of payment of these officers could be satisfac- 
torily settled. . 

There appears to me to be much to recommend the suggestion that public 
health matters should be transferred to County Councils on the grounds 
that such Councils would take less contracted and parochial views of 
questions of sanitation. 

If to this could be added the control of a County Medical Officer of 
Health, or of a properly paid and efficient Medical Superintendent Officer 
of Health as provided for in our Sanitary Orders, for each district, or 
group of districts, much would be done to form an effective system of public 
health administration, but not of so complete or satisfactory a character 
as would be likely to result if what I have already advised with regard to a 
National Service paid out of a National rate, or financed by Government 
in the manner I have suggested, were adopted. The advantage of such a 
service, in my opinion, applies with equal, if not with greater, force to the 
Medical Officers of Health as to the Dispensary Medical Officers, as the 
present control exercised by small urban and rural bodies is not consistent 
with a really efficient discharge of their duties by Medical Officers of 
Health. 

The suggestion of Dr. MacCarthy that a Medical Officer of Health should 
be appointed for each Union, instead of for each County, would present 
less objections on the grounds of expense if the salaries of the existing 
omcers could be diverted to this purpose, as he suggested. The total 
salaries of Medical Officers of Health amount to £15,228, and Dr. Mac- 
Garthy s proposal is, roughly, that this should be applied to the payment 
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of the Workhouse Medical Officer as a special Medical Officer for each 
Union (except where some smaller Unions might be combined), say, 150 at 
£100; but this could not, of course, be done without giving compensation 
to the present Medical Officers of Health for the loss of income which they 
would thereby sustain. Dr. Clibborn gave it as his opinion that the exist- 
ing men would gladly relinquish such salary for ten years’ purchase, but 
even on this moderate estimate a sum of upwards of £150,000 (£15,228 x 10) 
would be required. This places Dr. MacCarthy’s proposal outside the 
region of serious consideration at this stage, but if we were in a position 
to start afresh, should my recommendations with regard to Dispensary 
Medical Officers be accepted, it would have much to commend it, and might 
be carried into effect. 


Co-operation of Constabulary. 

As a step towards greater activity in the application of the Public 
Health Acts, it was suggested by Dr. Browne that the services of the 
Constabulary might, with advantage, be utilised as Sanitary Sub-Officers. 
While Dr. Edgar Flinn agreed with this view, Sir Acheson MacCullagh 
and Dr. MacCarthy thought that the system would not work satisfactorily 
as being likely to cause friction between tiie police and the public. Under 
Section 122 of the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, we are empowered to 
authorise any officer of the Police or Constabulary to institute proceedings 
in respect to nuisances, but only “where it is proved to our satisfaction 
that a Sanitary Authority have made default in doing their duty in 
relation to nuisances.” 

I think, however, that the suggestion of utilising the Constabulary for 
examining and reporting as to the existence of nuisances is one worthy of 
the serious consideration of the Government. Such an alteration would, 
no doubt, also act as a stimulus to more energetic action by the Medical 
Officers of Health. 

Reforms Suggested. 

As the result of very careful reflection on the question, I am of opinion 
that if a National service for the whole country is not adopted, this aspect 
of the Medical Officers’ grievances will be sufficiently met by proceeding 
on the lines of an improved scale of salaries for Medical Officers of Health, 
as already outlined in dealing with the question of their Poor Law salaries. 
I consider that the salary of the Medical Officer of Health should bear some 
settled proportion (say one-fourth) to the salary of the main position of 
Dispensary Medical Officer; that the salary so fixed should progress with 
length of service by regular increments, the granting of which should,, 
however, be conditional on certified efficiency. 


The financial effect is shown in the following table : — 


Medical Inspector’s District. 

Total existing 
Salaries as 

Total existing 
Salaries as 

Consequent increase if there 
•were a settled proportion 
between the two of 

Officers. 

of Health. 


i 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Dr. Browne, 

20,933 

3,549 

638 

1,684 

Dr. Clibborn, 

14,633 

2,593 

334 

1,065 

Surg.-Col. Flinn, 

24,976 

4,202 

793 

2,042 

Sir A. MacCullagh, 

14,745 

2,444 

505 

1,242 

Di. MacCarthy, 

14,918 

2,440 

544 

1,290 

All Ireland, 

90,205 

15,228 

2,814 

7,323 

Representing a Rate in the 

d. 

) 

d. 

d. 

cl. 

Pound on the total valuation 
of Ireland of about . . 

f 11 

i 

12 

F 
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From better-paid Officers we would naturally expect, and insist upon a 
better class of work and more attention to sanitation. We might also make 
it a condition of appointment that every Dispensary Medical Officer should 
possess a certificate or diploma in Public Health. 

I am fully alive to the objections to which, from a Parliamentary point 
of view, some of my suggestions are open. I feel that it will be urged 
that I advocate centralisation instead of following the more modern 
principle of Local Government, and that I propose taxation without 
adequate representation. With regard to this latter objection, which I 
look upon as serious, the matter might be met by the Government financing 
the Medical Department entirely from the grants in aid of Local Taxation 
I am, however, convinced that the measure I have indicated would be the 
best means of dealing with the question in the interests of the sick poor, 
the medical officers, and the country generally, and as such I recommend 
it to the consideration of the Government. 


Summary of Conclusions. 

To summarise my conclusions, I would suggest : — 

(1.) That whatever form of service may ultimately be adopted, the 
position of the Medical Officers requires improvement. 

. ( 2 ) ThM the best means of improving the service would be to convert it 
into a National service, with entrance and promotion by examination. 

(3.) That, if the existing service were improved and remodelled on the 
lines I have suggested, it could possibly be made an effective alternative, 
though not as satisfactory as a National service. 

(4.) That, in order to make any system efficient, entrance and promotion 
should be by examination and selection from a list of men who had passed 
suitable qualifying examinations. The salaries should be increased and 
made progressive. Provision requires to be made for promotion, and also 
for superannuation, and means should be adopted to prevent indiscriminate 
medical relief being given to people who are not deserving objects. 

(5.) That although under the existing system salaries may to a limited 
extent be improved in certain Unions, the matter cannot be thoroughly and 
suitably dealt with without further legislation. 

(6.) That with betterment in the condition of Medical Officers; there 
should simultaneously be an improvement in their methods, stricter dis- 
cipline, and more general efficiency in their care and attention to the sick 
poor, and to their duties as Medical Officers of Health. 


(Signed), T. J. STAFFORD, 

Medical Commissioner. 


May, 1906. 
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Some Notes on Public Health and its relation 
to the Poor Law in Ireland. 


In Ireland, the outstanding feature of Public Health administration 
is its intimate connection with Poor Relief. The establishment of the 
Poor Law in 1838 was quickly followed by a series of Public Health 
measures which were entrusted for administration to the newly-formed 
Poor Law authorities. Thus under the Temporary Fever Act, 1846, 
(9 Vic. c. 6), the Lord Lieutenant was empowered to appoint a Board of 
Health consisting of not more than five Commissioners, and also to appoint 
and pay a Medical Officer or Medical Officers for each union. The 
Guardians of the several unions were required on the requisition, in 
writing, of the Board of Health to provide and equip hospitals and dis- 
pensaries and to appoint and pay nurses. 

The Act of 1846 was continued, with amendments, by two subsequent 
Acts which varied the mode of appointment of the Medical Officers and 
placed their salaries on the Poor Rate. The Acts authorised the 
discontinuance of the hospital and the Medical Officer in any locality, as 
soon as the outbreak of fever or other infectious disease had disappeared. 
The measures were regarded as purely temporary to meet the exigencies 
of the Famine period. The fever-stricken persons were afforded medical 
treatment in the hospitals, and it was expressly forbidden to give medical 
attendance or nourishment at a patient’s own home unless it was certified 
that removal to hospital would involve danger to life. 

The administration of the Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention 
Act, 1848, devolved upon the Board of Health and provision was made for 
the continued existence of that Board. The Directions and Regulations 
under the Act issued by the Board were addressed, amongst others, to 
the several Boards of Guardians, who became Nuisance Authorities for 
the rural areas, and the Irish Poor Law Commissioners, created by the 
Poor Law Administration Act, 1847, were empowered to compel the 
Guardians and their officers to execute the Directions and Regulations of 
the Commissioners of Health. 

Section 19 of the Medical Charities Act, 1851, transferred to the Poor 
Law Commissioners, as constituted under that Act, the administration of 
the Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention Acts. 

Under the Burial Grounds Act, 1856, the Borough Councils and the 
Town Commissioners for the corporate towns, and the Boards of 
Guardians for the other portions of their unions, became Burial Boards. 
The Guardians in carrying out the Act were subject to the direction and 
control of the Poor Law Commissioners. 

Under the Sanitary Act of 1866, the Guardians became Sewer 
Authorities in the rural areas. The Poor Law Commissioners were 
declared in that Act the authority in Ireland for issuing regulations to 
carry its provisions into effect, and the Dispensary Medical Officers were 
required to aid the local authorities in the superintendence and execution 
of any directions issued by the Poor Law Commissioners, but were to 
receive remuneration for any extra medical service rendered by them in 
executing the directions. 

In 1874 the first Public Health Act for Ireland was passed, and under 
its provisions Boards of Guardians were entrusted with sanitary 
administration in rural districts. The controlling authority was the 
Local Government Board for Ireland, which had been constituted by the 
Local Government Board (Ireland) Act, 1872, and had taken over the 
functions of the Poor Law Commissioners. 

T 
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A further Public Health Act was passed in 1878, repealing the earlier 
statute, and it remains to the present time the principal enactment 
relating to public health in Ireland. Boards of Guardians continued to 
act as rural sanitary authorities, and under its provisions the Medical 
Officer of each dispensary district became ex-officio Medical Officer of 
Health for such district. The general expenses of a rural sanitary 
authority were declared to be payable out of the poor rate. The Board of 
Guardians were charged with executing regulations issued by the Local 
Government Board for preventing the spread of formidable epidemic and 
like diseases. 

Twenty years later the Local Government (Ireland) Act of 1898 trans- 
ferred the functions of Boards of Guardians as sanitary authorities in 
rural districts to the newly-created Rural District Councils, and imposed 
on sanitary authorities the responsibility of carrying out the regulations 
before mentioned. Nominally this Act effected a severance of Poor Law 
from sanitary administration, but in practice a close connection still exists 
in rural districts. The members of the Rural District Councils are also 
Guardians of the poor; the ordinary meetings of the two bodies usually 
take place on the same day, and both use the board-room of the workhouse for 
the discharge of their business. Except in the large towns, the only hospital 
accommodation available for the reception of cases of infectious disease 
is that afforded at the workhouse fever hospital. The Clerk of the Union 
almost invariably acts as Executive Sanitary Officer of the Rural District 
Council; the Relieving Officers with few exceptions fill the position of 
Sanitary Sub-Officer, and the Dispensary Medical Officers, although 
appointed by Boards of Guardians, act as Medical Officers of Health under 
the sanitary authorities. The result of this latter arrangement is 
somewhat anomalous in the case of urban sanitary authorities, who 
have no voice in the selection of their District Health Officers. Again 
the salary of the Medical Officer of Health is a subsidiary adjunct to that 
of the Dispensary Medical Officer. 

It will thus be seen that sanitary administration is intimately connected 
with the working of the Poor Law. As has been shown, the Public Health 
administration was grafted on to the Poor Law system, which offered an 
existing machinery with ramifications all over the country, and an 
organisation of hospitals, officers, and general staff available for the 
execution of the Public Health Acts. The Dispensary Medical 
Officers in their capacity as Medical Attendants on the poor had 
an exceptional opportunity for carrying out Public Health work; 
they were in actual touch with disease as it arose in their districts; 
infectious cases were under their supervision ; they could witness the effects 
of insanitary surroundings in their daily work, and were therefore 
obviously in a position to suggest prompt remedies for the prevention of 
disease. Similarly in the rural districts the Relieving Officers were in 
contact with poverty and disease, and they, too, were called upon to assist 
in sanitary administration as Sanitary Sub-Officers. That much good 
work has been done under the system is undeniable, and that there is in 
practice, as well as in theory, a great advantage to be derived from the 
association of preventive and curative medicine is quite clear to anyone 
who carefully examines the question. At the same time, I think that 
Public Health administration has suffered from its having been 
subordinated to the Poor Law and, consequently, having occupied a 
position of secondary, instead of primary, importance. The cure of 
disease and the alleviation of poverty were placed upon a higher plane 
than prevention. The relative importance ascribed to the two is seen in 
the payment of the officers : the Medical Officer is paid at the average rate 
of about £120 a year for the cure of disease, and £20 for its prevention. 
Similarly the Relieving Officer is paid about £25 by the Board of 
Guardians, and where he acts under the Sanitary Authority as Sanitary 
Sub-Officer, £6 is about the average pay allotted to him for the discovery 
of insanitary conditions. Neither of these officers is educated up to the 
standard necessary for the proper fulfilment of his responsible duties as 
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an Officer of Health, with the result that the work is indifferently per- 
formed. But if the officers were imperfectly equipped for their duties, 
the bodies to whom the administration was entrusted by the Public Health 
Act of 1878 were ill-chosen. I think it was unfortunate that Public 
Health did not precede Poor Law, and that the medical relief of the poor, 
both indoor and outdoor, was not organised as a Public Health Service. 
A Health Service, having for its first and great aim the prevention of 
disease, embracing the present Public Health, Medical Charities, and 
Poor Law Hospital Services, and in fact charged with the prevention and 
treatment of disease among the poor would, I consider, particularly if 
managed as a State Service, be a forward step of immense benefit to the 
public health and poor of the country. Everything points to the fact 
that the future of all medicine, but particularly of Poor Law medicine, 
lies in the adoption of preventive measures ; the time has passed when the 
principal function of the Poor Law Medical Officer is merely to dispense 
drugs. 

It may be of interest to have a brief statement of the operations, since 
1852, for the relief of the sick and destitute in Ireland under the existing 
law. I think that a tolerably accurate idea of the extent of the medical 
relief afforded from year to year under the Medical Charities (Poor Relief) 
Act since the inception of the system, as well as of the relief afforded to 
the destitute poor during the same period under the Poor Laws, may be 
gathered from the following diagrams and tables : — 

On Diagram I. is shown the total number of cases registered annually 
as attended by Medical Officers at dispensary stations and at patients’ 
homes, the percentage of the cases to the population, and the diminution 
of the population at each census from 6,574,278 in 1851, to 4,458,775 in 
1901. 

It may be well in dealing with medical relief to observe that a ticket 
issued on behalf of a patient continues in force until the termination of 
the case, and may necessitate a considerable number of attendances from 
the Medical Officer. The registration of the medical relief cases has never 
been satisfactory, and although some Of the increase in tickets, particularly 
in dispensary tickets, recorded in recent years has been due to improved 
registration, still it cannot be contended even now that the registry is in 
any way complete. Deductions cannot therefore be safely drawn from 
the recent increases, as they do not in my opinion represent a larger 
amount of medical relief afforded than was given formerly when the 
number of cases reported was smaller. Owing to various causes, an effort 
has been made for some years past to ensure that all patients seeking 
medical relief should procure tickets and present them to the Medical 
Officers so that the cases should appear in the Relief Registers. 

In Diagram II. cases treated at the dispensary stations are given 
separately, and in considering the figures it should be borne in mind that 
throughout the country large numbers of poor persons, who are known 
personally to the Medical Officers, have hitherto been in the habit of 
getting tickets perhaps once a year or once in two or three years, but 
present themselves from time to time at the dispensary stations and obtain 
treatment. In numerous instances, too, one individual out of a family 
procured a ticket, and several members of the family obtained medical 
relief. It is under the head of dispensary cases that the registration in 
the past has been most defective, and that efforts have recently been made 
to improve the records; this probably explains the marked recent increase 
which is noticeable in the Diagram. 

Diagram III. shows the cases visited at the patients’ homes. Of these 
cases there has always been a better registration than of the dispensary 
cases, inasmuch as Medical Officers, not being bound to visit at the 
patients’ homes unless first presented with tickets, have usually insisted 
on the tickets being procured, and this is the most trustworthy record of 
Dispensary Medical Relief. 
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Diagram IV. indicates the extent to which the sick avail themselves of 
the workhouse hospitals and infirmaries. During recent years, a diminution 
in the number of patients is shown, but the decrease is largely due to 
improved classification ; the aged and infirm who merely require domestic 
care have in many of the workhouses been removed from the hospitals and 
infirmaries to other departments. 

Diagram V. shows the variations in workhouse indoor relief. This form 
of relief may be looked upon as a more accurate gauge of the state of 
destitution in the country than could be supplied by any of the forms dealt 
with in the other tabular statements. , 

Diagram VI. shows the continuous growth in the numbers on out-door relief 
from 2,998 in 1852 to 56,861 in 1907. Here again deductions in regard to 
poverty cannot be safely drawn from the figures, considering that the 
increase in the number of out-door relief cases may be attributed more 
properly to a gradual change of policy on the part of Boards of Guardians 
than to an increase in destitution. Commenting on this subject in 
their Annual Report for 1862, the then Poor Law Commissioners for 
Ireland pointed out that the degree of distress existing at any time was 
not to be inferred from the total number in receipt of out-door relief, but 
that it was more accurately indicated by the number receiving relief in 
the workhouses, the total number on out-door relief at any time being, in 
their opinion, dependent more on the views of the Boards of Guardians as 
to the safety and expediency of affording it than on the number of the 
applicants, or the pressure of distress. Similar remarks are contained in 
the Annual Report for 1869, and' the like explanation would appear to be 
applicable to present-day conditions. 

Table VII. (p. 248) shows the cost for the year ended March, 1907, of the' 
medical treatment of the sick poor at the dispensary stations and their 
homes, and also in the workhouse hospitals and infirmaries. This Table 
likewise shows how the expenditure is borne partly by local and partly by 
Imperial funds, and it contains a summary setting forth the amounts re : 
couped to the local authorities in the standard financial year (that ended 
March, 1902), in respect of medical, &c., expenditure and sanitary salaries. 

Public Health. 

I append some general statistics bearing on the Public Health of Ireland. 
The estimated population of the country in the middle of 1906 numbered 
4,388,006. The marriage-rate in that year (516 per 1,000) was slightly 
below the marriage-rate of the previous year (5'26 per 1,000), but was 
above the average of the ten years, 1896-1905. The birth-rate (23'6 per 
1,000) was '2 per 1,000 in advance of 1905, and '4 per 1,000 over the 
average for ten years. The death-rate (17 0 per 1,000) was 1 and '9 per 
1,000 respectively below the previous year and the average for ten years. 

The following is a series of charts illustrative of various aspects of 
Public Health, and representing the birth-rate, as well as the death-rate 
from all causes and from certain particular forms of disease. These 
charts include the birth and death-rates not only in Ireland, but also in 
some instances for comparative purposes those in England and Wales and 
Scotland. 

In comparing Ireland with England it is to be borne in mind that wide 
differences exist in the occupations and general circumstances of the 
inhabitants. A poor country is being compared with a rich country; a 
predominantly agricultural population with a predominantly industrial 
population, and a mainly rural population with a mainly urban popula- 
tion. In Ireland the urban population at the Census of 1901 constituted 
30 per cent, of the whole. In England, on the other hand, the urban 
districts in the same year contained 77 per cent, of the people. Yet, even 
allowing for these differences, the charts and the considerations which they 
suggest may prove interesting. 
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DIAGRAM No. 8. 




Comparative Birth Rates, England, Scotland and Ireland. 
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Comparative Death Rates, England, Scotland and Ireland. 
Deaths from all causes. 
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Birth-rates — Diagram No. 8. 

It will be noted that in all three countries there has been a marked 
decline in the birth-rate, but whereas in England and Scotland the decrease 
has continued up to the latest year, in Ireland it did not extend beyond the- 
year 1890. 

Taking the period down to 1893, there is a striking similarity in the 
movement of the birth-rates of the three countries, especially noticeable in 
the years 1884, 1891, and 1893, when in each case the general downward 
tendency was cheeked by a temporary rise. Subsequently, the Irish birth- 
rate has developed an independent character, pursuing an undulating 
course, but keeping well above the low record of 1890. 

A further characteristic of the Irish birth-rate has been the absence of 
abrupt fluctuations, which are to be observed in the other two countries. 
In only two years has the yearly variation in the Irish birth-rate 
exceeded 0'5 per thousand as compared with ten years and eight years in 
England and Scotland respectively. 

The wide gap which used to exist between the birth-rates in Great 
Britain and Ireland has been greatly lessened, and with a continuance of 
the progressive decline in the birth-rates of England and Scotland which 
has been in evidence throughout the whole period covered by the chart and 
which since 1896 in the case of England, and since 1898 in the .case of 
Scotland, has proceeded without interruption, it seems likely that the 
three lines will be found before the lapse of many years to converge. 

The influences determining the movements of the Irish birth-rate appear 
to be now quite distinct from those operating in England and Scotland. 
It is significant that the decrease which took place in the Irish birth-rate 
was limited to the decade 1881-1890, and that the heaviest continuous 
decrease occurred in the years 1882 and 1883. The decline coincides with 
a period of severe agricultural depression, which came to a head in the 
unfavourable season of 1879. Prior to 1881, Munster and Connaught 
showed higher birth-rates than Ulster and Leinster, a condition of affairs 
certainly not warranted by the relative resources or prosperity of those 
provinces. The crisis brought about by the agricultural depression in 
1879 produced signal results in the two poorer provinces, and the birth- 
rate fell immediately, particularly in the years 1882 and 1883. 

From this point of view, the fall in the birth-rate represents an adjust- 
ment to economic conditions, while on the other hand the subsequent rise 
indicates an improvement in the material resources of the people. At the 
present time, the relative positions of the four provinces in regard to the 
birth-rate are closely in accord with the distribution of wealth. 


— 

Ulster. 

| Leinster. 

Munster. 

J Connaught. 

Birfcli- rate (1891-1900), 

Birth-rate (1901-6) average, . 

Agricultural Wages (1902), . • ■ j 

Proportion of women occupied (Census, 1901), 

24-3 
24-2 
11s. 2d. 
28-7% 

23 0 
23-2 

10s. lOd. 
25-8% ; 

22-2 
22-1 
10s. 5 d. 
21-3% 

21-5 
21-2 
9s. 2d. 
15-4% 


The four provinces rank in point of birth-rate in proportion to the 
average of wages paid to agricultural labour and to the occupation 
afforded to women. The latter circumstance tends to influence the number 
of marriages by enabling young women to obtain a livelihood in the country 
instead of having to emigrate, and, as in Ireland the marriage-rate and 
the birth-rate are closely co-ordinated, the employment of women reacts on 
the birth-rate. Hence in Ireland the variations of the birth-rate appear 
to be governed by the opening for labour. 

Concurrently with the decline of the birth-rate, there has been a steady 
diminution of early marriages, especially among women. Out of every 
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thousand women between the ages of fifteen and twenty, the number shown 


as married in the Census Returns 

was as follows : — 

1861, . 

. 32 

1881, . 

. 12 

1901, . 

. 7 

Again among women married in 
age under age was — 

each of the specified years, the percent- 

1864, 

. 182 

1880, 

. 11-8 

1906, 

4‘6 


Both sets of figures go to prove that early marriages of women are now 
very exceptional in Ireland. 

The noticeable fact in connection with the Irish birth-rate is that not- 
withstanding the large decrease in early marriages and the depleting 
effects of emigration the tendency of recent years has been to rise, whilst 
in England and Scotland there has been a rapid fall. 

Death-rate from all Causes — Diagram No. 9. 

The Diagram No. 9 depicting the annual variations in the death-rate 
from all causes since 1881 shows that the Irish death-rate remains practi- 
cally on the same level as at the beginning of the period, and that Ireland 
has not shared in the remarkable reduction of mortality that has taken 
place in England and Scotland. Up to 1891, the Irish line stands well 
below those representing England and Scotland, but subsequently has not 
maintained its favourable position. 

To a considerable extent the yearly fluctuations of the death-rate in all 
these countries coincide, and the simultaneous rise in 1890, 1891, 1895, 
1897, and 1904, and simultaneous fall in 1889, 1896, 1901, 1902, and 1905 
will be noted. These common movements appear to have become more 
frequent in recent years. 

The two prominent features in the Irish figures are the high points 
reached in 1892 and 1900. On each occasion, the immediate cause was an 
Exceptional visitation of influenza, which in 1892 was accountable for a 
death-rate of 81 per 10,000, and 10'5 per 10,000 in 1900. 

Some Causes of the High Death-rate in Ireland. 

The unceasing drain of emigration, which for two generations has drawn 
the soundest and most vigorous of the Irish population to other countries, 
undoubtedly reacts prejudicially on the general health of the people. 
From a statistical standpoint alone, the withdrawal year by year of 
30,000 to 40,000 persons, the great majority of whom are in the prime of 
life, will necessarily tend to raise the death-rate by unduly depleting the 
age period least affected by death. That this disturbance of the age com- 
position of the Irish population is an actual fact, will be seen from the 
following table : — 



Age Distribution in 

1901. 

Under 20. 

20-55. 

| 55 and over. 

Ireland, 

40-9 

44-8 

14-3 

England, 

42-4 

46-9 

10-7 

Scotland, . . I 

436 

45-6 

10-8 


It will be noted that the ratio of aged persons in Ireland is excessive 
as compared with England and Scotland, and it is not surprising that the 
death-rate should be also affected. Further, it is to be expected that the 
inhabitants of a country from which the young and vigorous elements 
have been steadily removed over a long space of years, should deteriorate 
in physique, and lose the power of disease resistance. 

In addition to disturbing the age composition of the people, emigration 
has had a considerable effect in altering the local distribution of rural and 
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urban inhabitants. Emigration is mostly prevalent among the rural 
population, which has decreased, while the urban population has on the 
whole tended to increase. Below are given the particulars of the propor- 
tion of the population residing in civic districts as defined by the Census, 
that is, towns with 2,000 inhabitants and upwards 

1881, . . 24 per cent. 

1891, ..... 26'4 per cent. 

1901, . . . .31 per cent. 

The high 'death-rate in Ireland is very clearly traceable to the towns, 
where the mortality is on the average some 30 per cent, greater than in the 
rural districts. 


. The following table will enable a comparison to be made between the 
death-rates in 1906 in some of the principal towns in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland : — 


Town. 

Estimated 

Population. 

Crude Death-rate 
per 1,000 living. 


4,721,217 

15-1 


835,625 

17-8 

Liverpool, 

739,180 

20-6 

Manchester, 



Birmingham, 

548,022 

16-8 


463,495 

15-6 

Sheffield, 

447,951 

16-4 

Dublin (Registration Area), 

378,994 

234 


366,220 

201 


363,223 

14-5 

Edinburgh, 

341,035 

16-0 


301,617 


Bradford, 

288,544 

16-1 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

268,721 

17-1 

Hull, 

262,426 

16-9 

Nottingham, 

254,563 

16-1 




Leicester. 

232,111 

14-3 


I append a Table intended to illustrate the differences between the 
death-rates in town districts and in rural districts in Ireland, and also 
between the death-rates in Irish town and rural districts and those in 
corresponding districts in England and Scotland : — 


Death-rates per 1,000. 


- 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1901. 

1905. 

1906. 

22 Principal Irish Towns, 

22-4 

21-8 

20-7 

21-3 

201 

20-4 

Principal English Towns, 

18-6 

17-4 

16-3 

17-2 

15-7 


Principal Scotch Towns, . 

20-1 

19-0 

181 




Irish Rural Districts, 

16-1 

15-6 

16-0 

16-4 


15-2 


— 

17-8 

17-0 

17-9 



English Rural Counties,* 

— 

13-7 

12-9 

13-5 

13-2 



‘Note.— A list of these Counties- is to be found on pagelxxi. of the Sixty-ninth Annual Report of the Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales [Cd. 3833 of 1908] . 


It will be noted that the Irish towns possess the largest death-rate 
indicated in the Table, being, roughly, 4 and 3 per 1,000 in excess of the 
principal English and Scotch towns respectively. In comparing the 
English rural counties with the Irish rural districts, it should be borne in 
mind that the former comprise both urban and rural areas, and that the 
rates shown for the rural counties may consequently be rather higher than 
would be the case if it were possible to separate the rural districts, for 
which purpose, however, there are apparently no statistics available. Yet, 
even so, the Irish rural districts will be found to have distinctly the less 
favourable record. The margin between the death-rates in the Irish towns 
and those in the Irish rural districts is. somewhat wider than in the case 
of the English urban and rural counties, thus further emphasising the 
disadvantageous position of the Irish towns. The latter apparently have 
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never recovered from the effects of the incursion of poverty from the rural 
districts which took place in the Famine period, and was clearly marked 
in the Census Returns of 1851. The result was domestic overcrowding, 
the overstocking of the labour market, and the lowering of the standard 
of living. 

In view of the peculiar economic circumstances of the Congested 
Districts of Ireland, it may be of interest to furnish some particulars to 
show how those districts stand in the matter of mortality. It will be found 
that there is a striking contrast between the death-rates in the Congested 
Districts and in the other parts of Ireland, a contrast which is, perhaps, 
contrary to expectation, having regard to the prevailing poverty of those 
Districts. 

1891-1900. 

Average of death-rates in 48 congested unions, 14'4 per 1,000 
Average of death-rates in 20 other rural unions, 17 5 per 1,000 
Death-rate for all Ireland, . . . 18'2 per 1,000 

To bring the figures up to date, the particulars are as follows : — 

1901-1906. 

Annual death-rate in congested unions, . 14 0 per 1,000 

Average of annual death-rates for all Ireland, . 17 5 per 1,000 

Thus the Congested Districts show considerably better figures than 
other parts of Ireland, and it is evident that, however unfavourable may 
be the social conditions of the inhabitants, comparatively no excessive 
mortality results. 

An even more remarkable contrast is obtained by comparing the death- 
rates in County Mayo as a typical congested area, and in some of the 
worst districts in Dublin and Belfast. 

1901-1906. 

Annual death-rate, County Mayo, . . 12 6 per 1,000 

Dublin County Borough (Average of Death-rates). 

North City District, No. 2, . ■ . 27'6 per 1,000 

South City District, No. 1, . . 26 3 per 1,000 

South City District, No. 2, . . . . 28'5 per 1,000 

Belfast County Borough (Average of Death-rates). 

No. 3 District, ..... 20 3 per 1,000 
No. 4 District, ..... 251 per 1,000 

The death-rate in Mayo is less than half as great as in the selected city 
districts, a circumstance which indicates the direction in which sanitary 
reform is most urgently needed. 

Infant Mortality — Diagram No. 10. 

Infant Mortality has never assumed in Ireland the same proportions as 
in England and Scotland. On the whole there has been a slight improve- 
ment in each of the countries, particularly during the last eight or ten 
years. 

The smaller infantile mortality in Ireland may to some extent be ex- 
plained by the lesser birth-rate in this country, but it is also due to the 
less general adoption of the practice of the artificial feeding of infants, in 
fact to the devotion of the Irish mother to her children. 

It is to be hoped that the new Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order 
recently promulgated by the Local Government Board will effect an im- 
provement in the conditions under which milk is produced in Ireland, and 
will thus tend to reduce the infant death-rate. Meantime an extension 
of the system of pasteurisation of milk, as recommended by the Local 
Government Board in their Circular Letter of the 22nd May, 1903, as a 
means of preventing enteric fever and other infectious diseases arising 
in connection with creameries might, with great advantage, be more 
generally adopted, particularly in connection with the milk supply of the 
towns. 
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Diagram No. fO Showing the Deaths of Infants under One Year of. Age p.er .1,000 Births,jegistere.d in .Ireland,, as. compared .with England and Scotland, 

during each of the forty-three years 1864-1906. 
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The Rates for Scotland for the years 1881-1900 have been calculated on unrevised estimates o! the population. 
The rates for Engrland and Wales and Ireland for the years 1881-1905, and the rates for Scotland for 
the years 1901-1905 are based on the latest estimates. 

t Viz. Small-pox, Measles, Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, Whooping- Coughj Typhus, Enteric, Pvrexia and 
Diarrhoea. 
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Principal Epidemic Diseases — Diagram No. 11. 


This Diagram, No. 11, shows Ireland in a favourable light. All three 
countries have experienced a well-marked reduction in the deaths from this 
class of diseases, and Ireland has preserved its comparative freedom from 
mortality. Besides being lower, the Irish figures present less extensive 
fluctuations than those of England and Scotland, and in the last seven 
years have shown a steady and almost uninterrupted diminution. 

Appended is a table showing the number of cases of fever (other than 
scarlet fever) reported to the Local Government Board for Ireland as 
attended by the Medical Officers of dispensary districts in each year since: 
1865. 

Fever. 


YEAR. 

Number 

c°f 

Decrease^ 

preceding 

year. 

Increase, 

withhist 

preceding 

«... 

Number 

c ° £ 

Decrease, 
compared 
with last 
preceding 

Increase, 
com paved 
with last 
preceding 

1865, 

26,566 



1887, 

5,092 


47 

1866, 

22,287 

4,279 


1888, 

4,357 

735 

_ 

1867, 

18,975 

3,312 

- 

1889, 

4,441 

_ 

84 

1868, 

17,400 

1,575 


1890, 

4,285 

156 


1869, 

16,882 

518 

- 

1891, 

2,916 

1,369 

_ 

1870, 

15,744 

1,138 


1892, 

3,004 

_ 

88 

1871, 

15,574 

170 


1893, 

3,217 

_ 

213 

1872, 

15,604 

_ 

30 

1894, 

3,004 

213 


1873, 

14,454 

1,150 


1895, 

2,429 

575 

_ 

1874, 

14,424 

30 


1896, 

2,094 

335 


1875, 

13,280 

1,144 

- 

1897, 

2,787 

_ 

693 

1876, 

11,646 

1,634 

_ 

1898, 

4,389 


1.602 

1877, 

11,396 

250 

_ 

1899, Ilcdj;- 

1,189 

_ 


1878, 

1879, 

10,945 

10,999 

451 

54 

1900, 

2,350 

2,039 


1880, 

11,211 


212 

1901, 

2,316 

34 

_ 

1881, 

9,713 

1,498 

_ 

1902, 

2,619 

_ 

303 

1882, 

8,389 

1,324 

- 

1903, 

1,985 

634 

_ 

1883, 

8,031 

358 

_ 

1904, 

1,611 

374 


1884, 

6,430 

1,601 

- 

1905, 

1.497 

114 


1885, 

5,780 

650 


1906, 

1,806 

_ 

309 

1886, 

5,045 

735 

- 

1907, 

1,249 

557 



The very remarkable reduction in fever cases which the above table 
discloses, and which has with few interruptions proceeded continuously 
from year to year, is also reflected in the yearly records of deaths from 
Typhus Fever. This disease was at one time extremely prevalent in Ire- 
land, but it is not possible to procure precise statistics to show the mortality 
therefrom for any period prior to 1871, as registration of deaths was only 
inaugurated in Ireland in 1864, and in the earlier reports of the Registrar- 
General Typhus Fever was not differentiated from certain other forms of 
fever. It may, however, be inferred, both on general grounds and from 
descriptions furnished from time to time by Medical and other observers, 
that Typhus constituted a large proportion of fever cases, and it may be of 
interest to give some particulars as to the prevalence of and mortality 
from fever in Ireland during portion of the nineteenth century. 

In the years -between 1816 and 1820, Ireland was swept by an immense 
epidemic of fever, in the course of which “ it appears from the reports of 
the Board of Health that, on a moderate calculation, one million and a 
half of persons suffered from fever, of which number at least 65,000 
died.”* In 1822 a severe, though localised, outbreak of fever occurred in 
Galway and the West and South of Ireland, but a more widespread visita- 
tion appears to have occurred in 1826. From 1831 onwards, the infor- 
mation becomes more detailed, as the Census Commissioners for each Census 

* Report of Select Committee on the State of the Poor in Ireland, 1830. 
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from 1841 to 1871 collected and published particulars about the deaths 
that had taken place in each intercensal period. Such information was 
necessarily imperfect, but it possesses some value for purposes of com- 
parison. The deaths tabulated as due to fever between 1831 and 1841 
reached the number of 112,072. During the succeeding ten years, which 
included the Famine period, this number was nearly doubled; but between 
1851-1861 the deaths from fever declined to 48,315, and to 38,070 for the 
ten years 1861-1871. Further evidence of the gradual decrease of the 
mortality from fever is obtainable from the returns of deaths in work- 
houses. It appears that between 1841 and 1851, 46'8 per cent, of such 
deaths were attributed to epidemic diseases; the proportion fell in 1861 
to 27 8 per cent., and in 1871 to 181 per cent. The Census Commissioners 
for 1871 observed : “ These returns form a most reliable estimate of the 
health of the country, and especially of the poorer classes, as these 
institutions are distributed equally throughout the country and afford the 
principal shelter for the sick poor.” The deaths in workhouses from 
fever (which was the most frequent cause of mortality) numbered : — 

1841-1851, . . . ~ . • • 34,644 

1851-1861, 14,181 

1861-1871, 8,783 

The figure for the earliest of the three decades mentioned is smaller 
than might have been expected, considering the appalling frequency of 
fever in Ireland during the Famine years. The Irish Poor Law system, 
however, was only in an initial stage at this period, but if comparison be 
made between the number of deaths attributed to fever in the years 1831- 
1841 on the one hand, and on the other hand in the decades 1851-1861 and 
1861-1871, a signal diminution of fever cases will be. found to have 
followed upon the institution of Workhouse Fever Hospitals. 

Within the last thirty years, Typhus Fever has undergone a great 
reduction, and now only appears in isolated cases and occasional out- 
breaks, and within circumscribed limits. 


Deaths from Typhus Fever in Ireland. 


p„bd. 

TotalJ 

Number of '• 
Deaths, j 

Yearly 
Average of 
Deaths. 

Average 
Annual Death- 
rate per 100,000 

1871-1880, ... 

7,495 

749 

14-17 

1881-1890, ... 

5,457 

545 

11-05 

1891-1900, ... 

1,904 

190 

4-16 

1901-190.6, ... 

459 

77 

1-74 


Yearly Death-rates per 100,000 from Typhus Fever in Ireland, 
1881-1906. 


1881, 

... 16-7 

1891, ... 

5-7 

1901, ... 

2-1 

1882, 

... ] 14-6 

1892, ... 

5-8 

1902, ... 

1-9 

1883, 

... 16-2 

1893, ... 

4-9 

1903, ... 

1-8 

1884, 

12-7 

1894, ... 

5-1 

1904, ... 

1-2 

1885, 

... 10-2 

1895, ... 

4-2 

1905, 

1-5 

1886, 

8-1 

1896, ... 

2-8 

1906, ... 

2-0 

1887, 

8-3 

1897, ... 

2-7 



1888, 

7-6 

1898, ... 

4-9 



1889, 

7-6 

1899, .. 

2-6 



1890, 

... ! 8-3 

1900, 

2-9 
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The following is a summary of the more important outbreaks of 
Typhus Fever that have come under the notice of the Local Government 
Board for Ireland within recent years. The list embraces those outbreaks 
which have assumed considerable proportions, and is exclusive of sporadic 
cases and minor visitations. 

Summary of recent outbreaks of Typhus Fever, derived from Annual 
Reports of the Local Government Board for Ireland. 


District. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1906. 

1907. 

Londonderry Countv Borough, 


10 





_ 


Limerick County Borough, 

— 

— 

— 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Waterford County Borough, 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

61 

— 

— 

Belfast County Borough, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

— 

Dublin County Borough, 

— 

~ 


20 


— 


— 

Carrick-on-Suir Urban District, ... 

15 








Sligo Urban District, 

— 

_ 

— 


— 

— 

31 

— 

Ballina Urban District, 




_ 

— 

— 

— 

31 



Galway Urban District, ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

43 

Drogheda Urban District, 

— 

24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wexford Urban District, 

— 



13 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Westport Urban District, 

— 

— 



~ 


11 

— 

Belmullet Rural District, 

16 







50 

Sligo and Boyle Rural Districts, ... 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ballina Rural District, ... 

— 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Galway Rural District, ... 

— 

17 

— 

— 

28 

— 

33 

— 

Granard (1) Rural District, 

— 

16* '! 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

Milford Rural District, ... 

— 

22 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oughterard Rural District, 



20 



— 

— 

— 





Swinford Rural District, 

— 

14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— .- 

— 

Clifden Rural District, ... 

— 

— 

— 

47 

16 

— 

— 

— 

Caherciveen Rural District, 


— 

. — 

38 

— 

23 

45 


Kenmare Rural District, 


. — 

— 

— 

11 

— 

— 


Westport Rural District, 


— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

— 


Bantry Rural District, ... 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

— 

Dingle Rural District, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

100? 

Clonakilty Rural District, 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

— 

Inishowen Rural. District, 


— 

— 


— 


27 

— 


Examination of the records relating to the outbreaks of Typhus Fever 
included in the foregoing table shows that they possess the following 
characteristics : — 

(1.) The outbreaks are small in extent; in only three instances during 
the past eight years has the number of cases in any single outbreak 
exceeded 50, and in no instance has the number exceeded 100. 
Between thirty and forty cases in a district may be regarded as 
the dimensions of a serious outbreak. 


(2.) In many of the larger outbreaks, the spread of the disease is trace- 
able to a primary case, which was either not attended by a medical 
man, or was mistaken in diagnosis for some other ailment. 

(3.) Outbreaks are mainly confined to the Congested Districts in the 
South and West, where, in addition to malnutrition, dirt and bad 
housing, the practice of keeping cattle in the dwelling-houses still 
persists. 


The reduction in the deaths from Typhus Fever, as well as in the 
prevalence of fever generally, is to be attributed to three causes : — - 
(1.) The betterment in the condition of the people and their 
surroundings. 


U 2 
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(2.) The provision throughout the country of special accommodation for 
fever patiehts at Fever Hospitals attached to the workhouses, 
and the segregation therein of infected persons. 

(3.) More efficient Public Health administration. 

While overcrowding, dirt, and insufficient food are diminishing factors 
as the cause of Typhus Fever in Ireland, there are still existing in this 
country conditions favourable to the development of thje disease, and 
isolated cases and limited outbreaks occur from time to time which, in 
the absence of vigilant supervision and of the prompt removal of patients 
to hospital, would, no doubt, lead to epidemics in the poorer districts. 
Although, therefore, the predisposing causes are being steadily reduced, I 
believe that the main factor in reducing the prevalence of Typhus in 
Ireland has been, and still is, the prevention of infection by the rapid 
isolation of the patients. The establishment of Fever Hospitals in con- 
nection with the Workhouses, and the fact that the Poor Law Medical 
Officers have been prompt on the occurrence of Typhus Fever to have early 
cases removed to hospital, has, I believe, been the principal cause of the 
success in reducing the large death-rate from this disease. 

The intimate connection between the Poor Law and Public Health 
services has been of the greatest assistance in combating Typhus 
Fever. The disease invariably originates amongst the very poor; the 
services of the Dispensary Medical Officer are free, and, in most cases, 
owing to the dread of fever among the people, are requisitioned in good 
time. The Medical Officer appreciates the danger of infection, and the 
patient is promptly isolated in the Workhouse Fever Hospital. The 
system works smoothly and rapidly, with the result that the disease is not 
given time to spread. 

Though poverty, dirt, and overcrowding are the great predisposing 
causes of the disease, its spread is entirely due to infection. In all out- 
breaks of any importance in recent years, the fact that there is an out- 
break, and not merely a few isolated cases, has been shown to arise either 
from the Medical Officer failing to recognise the first cases as Typhus 
Fever, or from his not being called in until the disease has already spread. 
The reduction effected in Ireland is quite as much due to the practice of 
prompt isolation as to the improvement in the sanitary and. material 
circumstances of the population, upon which the ultimate extinction of 
the disease so much depends. 

Enteric Fever — Diagram No. 12. 

The reduction of the mortality from Enteric Fever, particularly in 
Scotland, is remarkable, but the relative positions of the three countries 
have changed to the disadvantage of Ireland, which now occupies the 
leading place. However, even in Ireland, the figures are substantially 
lower than they used to be. The most prominent feature of the Irish 
record is the high death-rate in the years 1897 and 1898. This was due 
to a very serious epidemic of enteric fever in Belfast, where in two years 
there were 1,048 deaths from this disease. In his Decennial Summary 
for 1891-1900 the Registrar- General for Ireland observes : “ The deaths 
from enteric fever in the three unions of Dublin North, Dublin South, 
and Belfast combined constitute 48 per cent, of the deaths from the disease 
in the whole of the country.” 

In rural districts a fruitful source of the extension of Enteric Fever has 
been found in the local creameries which have during the last fifteen or 
twenty years come into existence throughout Ireland. Creameries are 
establishments, organised either on co-operative principles or by private 
enterprise, for the extraction of the butter fat from milk, and the subse- 
quent manufacture of butter, the residuum, commonly known as “ separated 
milk,” being returned to the customers. It will be obvious that such 
establishments may easily become foci for the spread of infectious disease, 
as the milk from a single contaminated source is capable of infecting the 
whole of the separated milk distributed from a creamery. In the course 
of the last ten or twelve years numerous outbreaks of Enteric Fever have 
been traced to this source, and instances are mentioned in all the recent 
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DIAGRAM No. 14.— Mortality from Twenty-two of the Principal Causes of Death, 
in Ireland, in the year 190 6.. 
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Annual Reports of the Local Government Board. In 1900 the subject was 
considered of such importance that the Local Government Board for 
Ireland instructed their Bacteriologist, Professor E. J. MacWeeney, to 
undertake a special investigation of the methods available for the pre- 
vention of the spread of infectious disease, especially Enteric Fever, 
through the agency of creameries. His inquiries showed that even where 
modern pasteurising plant had been provided, the plant was, in the 
majority of cases, not made use of. A number of creameries possessed 
obsolete or ineffective pasteurising plant, while in many poorly-equipped 
creameries pasteurisation was not considered necessary. Professor 
MacWeeney recommended that creamery products should be subjected to 
pasteurisation at a temperature of 195 degrees F., and his report was 
communicated to the Sanitary Authorities in May, 1903. Pasteurising 
plant has now been generally installed in creameries, and extensive out- 
breaks of Enteric Fever, due to these establishments, would appear to have 
become of less frequent occurrence in late years. 


Tuberculosis — Diagrams Nos. 13 and 14. 

Ireland stands in a very unsatisfactory position on this Diagram, No. 13. 
The steady diminution in the Tubercular death-rate, which is apparent in 
England and Scotland, has not only not occurred, but is replaced by an 
upward movement. Tuberculosis is now the most frequent cause of death 
in Ireland, and its overshadowing importance is illustrated in Diagram 
No. 14. 

The statistics relating to the prevalence of Tuberculosis in Ireland have 
recently been presented in conjunction with those relating to pauperism 
to point to the conclusion that “poverty as a whole . . . may be 

regarded as one of the most, if not the most, potent predisposing causes of 
the malady.” 

With the opinion that poverty is the principal predisposing cause of 
Tuberculosis, I entirely concur ; at the same time, the facts bearing on the 
incidence of this disease in Ireland suggest that poverty is not the sole 
cause, and I therefore desire to offer a few observations with regard to 
pauperism, poverty, and Tuberculosis in Ireland. 

The following table gives the average daily number of persons in receipt 
of in-door and out-door relief respectively at ten year intervals : — 


Indoor and Out-door Relief in Ireland. 
1857-1907. 


— 

1857. 

1867 

j 1877. 

1887.* 

I 1897. 

1 1907. 

Indoor Relief, 

50,688 

52,658 ! 

44,343 

j 46,385 

42,518 

44,322 

Outdoor Relief, 

954 1 

12,205 ! 

31,600 

78,241 

54,469 

56,861 

Total, 

51,642 

64,863 • 

75,943 

124,626 

96,987 

101,183 


According to the figures as they stand, the volume of pauperism in 
Ireland has practically doubled in the course of half a century. This 
increase is entirely caused by the number of persons on out-door relief, 
which at the beginning of the period was virtually non-existent. Despite 
its rapid growth, out-aoor relief was up to 1877 still on a lesser scale than 
in-door relief, but it has subsequently assumed much greater proportions. 
The question then arises whether this apparent increase in pauperism 
represents a real increase in poverty. Having regard to the manv 
indications of general improvement, it would be difficult to conclude that 
the material circumstances of the population of Ireland have deteriorated 


* The outdoor relief figures for 1887 are swollen by the inclusion of persons employed on special 
relief works. 
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during the past fifty years, but the succeeding table, _ showing the number 
and ratio of persons on indoor and out-door relief in the four provinces on 
the 29th June, 1907, throws some light on the matter. 


Pauperism by Provinces. 


Province. 

Population in 
1901* 

Indoor Relief. | 

Outdoor Relief. 

Total. 

Percentage 
to Population. 


1,582,435 

9,903 

9.345 

' 

19,248 | 

1-2 


1,164,445 

14,962 

19,606 

34,568 i 

3-0 

Munster, ... 

1,089,780 

13,535 

20,441 

33,976 

3-1 

Connaught, 

622,115 

3,899 

7,212 

11,111 

1-8 

Total, 

4,458,775 

i 42,299 

56,604 

98,903 

2-2 


Considerable differences will be noticed between the several provinces. 
Ulster, which shows the smallest ratio of pauperism, stands in marked 
contrast to the other provinces in that the recipients of indoor relief 
outnumber those on out-door relief, but the most significant feature of the 
table is to be found in the figures for Connaught, which, in view of the 
notorious poverty of that province, are highly suggestive by comparison 
with Leinster and Munster. 

The two tables go to prove that there are and have been, both at different 
periods and in different parts of the country, marked variations of practice 
in thematter of giving out-door relief, and seeing that the recorded increase 
of total pauperism has arisen from an extension of out-door relief, the 
statistics cannot, I think, be regarded as affording a reliable foundation 
for conclusions as to the comparative extent of poverty in Ireland at 
different points in a series of years. Whatever be the true significance 
of the simultaneous occurrence in Ireland of the increase of total 
Pauperism and of Tuberculosis, I should hesitate to deduce therefrom any 
causal relationship between the two facts. 

Dealing next with the local distribution of Tuberculosis, it is manifest 
that the heaviest mortality is to be met with in the town districts. 
According to the detailed information contained in the Irish Registrar - 
General’s Annual Report for 1905, the poor law unions containing the 
county boroughs were all in excess of the average death-rate from Tuber- 
culosis, and in most instances showed the highest rates in the country. 


Deaths from Tuberculosis (all forms). 
1905. 


North Dublin Union, 
South Dublin Union, 
Belfast Union, 

Cork Union, 
Limerick Union, . 
Londonderry Union, 
Waterford ’Union, 
All Ireland, 


47 per 1,000 
4 4 per 1,000 
3'8 per 1,000 
4‘5 per 1,000 
2'8 per 1,000 
3'6 per 1,000 
3'6 per 1,000 
2 7 per 1,000 


In certain areas in the City of Dublin the mortality from Tuberculosis 
is exceptionally heavy, and I append figures showing the death-rates from 
Phthisis in some of the worst districts in that city. 


Death-rate from Phthisis per Thousand. 


Registrar’s District in Dublin. 

1901. 

\ 

1902. | 

1903. 1904. 

1905. 

North City, No. 2. ... ... 

4-3 

4-0 j 

5-9 4-2 

41 

South City, No. 1. ... ... | 

3-9 

3-8 

4-4 3-8 

3-2 

South City, No. 2, 

4-2 

5-4 ! 

6-3 4-3 

4-4 


a NOTE — These figures represent the aggregate 
correspond •with those in the Census Returns, as some 


population of the Onions as arranged in provinces. They do not 
i Unions extend beyond the geographical boundaries of the provinces- 
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In order to illustrate the different behaviour of Tuberculosis under 
different local conditions, I propose to make a comparison between the 
County of Mayo and the two Dublin Poor Law Unions. I have taken the 
average of the figures for the three years 1900, 1901, and 1902, in order to 
avoid the disturbing influence of changes of population, and have 
calculated the rates upon the Census population of 1901. 

Every union in Mayo is more or less congested, while the Dublin unions, 
although containing some very poor areas, at the same time embrace an 
important business centre as well as wealthy residential localities. 









per Thousand, j 

per Thousand. 

County Mavo, .... 

11-3 

1-4 

North, and South Dublin Unions, . . | 

10-8 

3-4 


The ratio of pauperism, as represented by out-door relief, is substantially 
the same in the two areas, yet the mortality from Phthisis is two and a 
half times as great in the Dublin unions as in Mayo. 

The poverty which exists in the two areas is essentially different in its 
circumstances, but for scantiness of the means of subsistence the general 
condition of the inhabitants of County Mayo could scarcely be surpassed. 
It is clear, therefore, that poverty alone may be present in an acute form 
and on a large scale without producing an excessive mortality from Tuber- 
culosis, and that some other factor or factors as well as poverty exercise 
a determining influence in producing the excessive death-rate from 
Tuberculosis. 

As has already been pointed out, it is the town districts which suffer 
most severely from Tuberculosis. Agricultural depression and lack of em- 
ployment has led to the migration of an increasing proportion of the rural 
population into the towns. The migrants from their training and habits 
are unsuited to the conditions of town life, and the towns are ill-fitted 
to receive them. The housing accommodation for the working classes in 
Irish towns is very inferior, and comparatively little has been done for 
the improvement of the dwellings of the urban labourer. The number of 
houses erected or to be erected in Ireland under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Acts to the 31st March, 1906, amounts to 4,565 (House 
of Commons Return No. 337 of 1906). In rural districts, on the other 
hand, 22,000 cottages have been provided under the Labourers’ Acts, and 
23,000 further cottages are in contemplation. The solution of the housing 
problem in Irish urban districts offers great scope for effecting a 
reduction of tubercular mortality, but it must be accompanied, if not 
preceded, by a more direct campaign against the tubercle bacillus. 

The deduction I am inclined to draw from the foregoing facts and figures 
is that poverty and bad housing, as illustrated by the case of the West 
of Ireland, where these two conditions are the most prominent features 
of the situation, do not in themselves either singly or in combination 
account for the excessive death-rate from Tuberculosis. Where, however, 
to these conditions is added the facility for infection through the medium 
of the tubercle bacillus, there we appear to find the determining factor 
in producing the abnormal prevalence of tuberculous disease in Ireland. 
Urbanisation is a fruitful cause of disease, and particularly of Infectious 
Disease. The occupants of crowded town tenements cannot escape 
infection in the same manner as the inhabitants of isolated rural dwell- 
ings, and just as infectious diseases are of less frequent occurrence in the 
country districts than in the towns, so we find that tuberculous disease is 
also rarer, and that the heaviest incidence, as has been shown, is in the 
urban districts, where isolation is most difficulty The success achieved in 
dealing with Typhus Fever in Ireland, in spite of poverty, dirt, and 
malnutrition, should encourage us now to deal with Tuberculosis so far 
as the special circumstances of the disease will permit, in a somewhat 
similar manner. 

T. J. STAFFORD. 

April, 1908. 
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COST OF MEDICAL RELIEF. 

Table VII. — Statement showing the expenditure in the year ended 31st March,, 1907, (1) in 
providing medical relief for the sick poor at the Dispensaries and the patients’ own homes, 
(2) the salaries of the sanitary officers employed in the prevention of diseases and the improve- 
ment of the Public Health, (3) the estimated cost of nursing the sick in Workhouse Hospitals 
and Infirmaries, and (4) the' contributions from local rates towards County Infirmaries and 
Fever Hospitals and Public Health Hospitals. 


Expenditure. 

I. Expenditure in respect of 

Dispensary Districts : — 
(a.) Salaries of Medical 
Officers, 

(6.) Remuneration of tem- 
porary Medical Officers, 
(c.) Salaries of Compounders 
of Medicine, 

(d.) Salaries of Midwives, 
(e.) Medicines, 

(/.) Other expenses under 
the Medical Charities, 
&c. , Acts, 

Total, 

II. Expenditure in respect of 

the Public Health Acts : — 
(a.) Salaries of Superinten- 
dent Medical Officers 
of Health and Consult- 
ing Sanitary Officers, 
(6.) Salaries of Medical 
Officers of Health, ... 
(c.) Salaries of Sanitary 
Sub-Officers, 

Total, 

III. Expenditure in respect of 
Workhouse Hospitals 
and Infirmaries : — 

(a.) 1. Salaries of Medical 
Officers, ... 

2. Remuneration of 
temporary Medical 
Officers, 

(6.) Salaries of Com- 
pounders of Medicine, 
(c.) 1. Salaries of Nurses, 
2. Payments to substi- 
tutes of ‘ ‘ trained ” 
Nurses during ab- 
sence on vacation, 
(d.) Salaries of Wardsmen 
and Wardswomen em- 
ployed in the Hospi- 
tals and Infirmaries, 
(e.) Medicines, 

Add— 

(/.) Estimated value of the 
rations, &c., of the 
Nurses, Wardsmen, and 
Wardswomen in each 
Union (where the ac- 
tual figures were not 
available the estimate 
was 10s. a week each 
for Nurses, 6s. 6 d. for 
Wardsmen, and 5s. 6 d. 
for Wardswomen), ... 
{g.) Estimated cost of main- 
tenance of the sick, in 
each Union (Taken 
from actual figures in 
a particular week and 
average 4s. 9 d. a week 
for each patient), ... 

Total, 


£ 


96,529 

15,230 



2,937 

14,709 

18,110 


34,179 

: 181,694 


3,281 

15,485 

15,200 

33,966 


19,607 


Recoupment. 

Recoupment actually made 
out of the Local Tax- 
ation (Ireland) Account 
in the year ended the 
31st March, 1907, in re- 
spect of the — 

(a.) Salaries of the Medi- 
cal Officers and Com- 
pounders of Medicine 
of the Dispensary Dis- 
tricts and Workhouses, 
(b.) Salaries of “trained” 
Nurses and the substi- 
tutes for them when 
on vacation, 

(c.) Payments to the sub- 
stitutes of the Medical 
Officers and Compoun- 
ders of Medicine when 
on vacation, and 
(d.) Cost of Medicines and 
Appliances in the Dis- 
pensary Districts and 
Workhouses, 

Recoupment actually made 
in respect of the — 
Salaries of Superintendent 
Medical Officers of 
Health, Consulting Sani-- 
tary Officers, Medical 
Officers of Health, and 
Sanitary Sub-Officers, 

Total recoupment, . . . 


£ s. d. 


77,592 13 2 


15,756 2 6 
£93,348 15 8 


1,130 

31,148 


8,879 

10,811 


26,716 


280,810 


Note. — Recoupment in the Standard Year e 
the 31st March, 1902 : — 

(a.) On behalf of Boards of Guardians. 
1. Amount recouped in respect £ > 

of the salaries of Medical 
Officers of Dispensary Dis- 
tricts, ... ... ••• 44,492 

2 Amount recouped in respect 
of the salaries of the Com- 
pounders of Medicine of 
Dispensary Districts, ... 1,494 

3. Amount recouped in respect 

of the cost of medicines 
and appliances to the 
Dispensary Districts, 

4. Amount recouped in respect 

of the salaries of Medical 
Officers of Workhouses, ... 

5. Amount recouped in respect 

of the salaries of Com- 
pounders of Medicine of 
Workhouses, 

6 Amount recouped in respect 
of the cost of medicines 
and appliances to the 
Workhouses, 

7. Amount recouped in respect 

of the salaries of ‘ ‘ trained ” 

Nurses in Workhouses, ... 

8. Amount recouped in respect 

of the salaries of Teachers 
in Workhouses, 


10,771 


8,843 


3 2 
10 2 


529 12 4 

6,605 16 8 
2,113 7 2 
8,460 3 3 


Total for Boards of Guardians, £83,309 18 10 
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Table VII.— Statement showing the expenditure in the year ended 31st March, 1907 — continued. 


£ £ 

Brought forward, ... 496,470 

IV. Expenditure in respect of 
County Infirmaries and 
Fever Hospitals: — 

Contributions by County 

Councils towards funds, 34,367 
Total, ... ... 34,367 


V. Expenditure of Sanitary 
Authorities, Joint Boards, 

&c., on hospitals provided 
by them, or the amount 
of their contribution to- 
wards hospitals in respect 
of patients from their 
Sanitary Districts, ... 17,605 

Total, 17,605 


VI. Total of I. to V., 

Deduct recoupment, 

Net total amount borne by 
the local rates, 


548,442 

93,348 

£455,094 


Note . — A Parliamentary Grant of £15,850 a 
year is distributed amongst the following nine 


Dublin Hospitals : — 

£ 

1. Westmorland Lock Hospital, ... 2,600 

2. Rotunda Lying-in Hospital, ... 700 

3. Coombe Lying-in Hospital, ... 200 

4. House of Industry Hospitals, ... 7,600 

5. Cork-street Fever Hospital, ... 2,500 

6. The Meath Hospital, ... ... 600 

7. The Royal Victoria Eye and Ear 

Hospital, ... ... ... 100 

8. Dr. Steevens’ Hospital, ... 1,300 

9. Hospital for Incurables, ... 250 


In addition there is an annual grant of £312 
for Public Infirmaries. 


Note . — Recoupment in the Standard Year ended 
the 31st March, 1902 — continued. 


9. 


10 . 

11 . 

12. 


(6.) On behalf of Sanitary 

Amount recouped in respect 
of the salaries of Superin- 
tendent Medical Officers of 
Health and Consulting 
Sanitary Officers, 

Amount recouped in respect 
of the salaries of Medical 
Officers of Health, 

Amount recouped in respect 
of the salaries of Sanitary 
Sub-Officers, 

Amount recouped in respect 
of the salaries of Executive 
Sanitary Officers, 


Authorities. 

£ s. d. 


1,627 17 9 
7,441 16 6 
6,615 10 8 
2,993 8 6 


Total for Sanitary Authorities, £18,678 13 5 


Recoupment in the Standard 

Year (a. and &.), ... £101,988 12 3 

Add recoupment in respect of 
the expenditure of the Glin 
and Trim District Schools (c.), 582 16 5 

Grand total of recoupment in 
the Standard Year, ... £102,571 8 8 


X 
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ESTIMATED COST OP PROPOSED MEDICAL SERVICE AND COST OP THE PRESENT SERVICE. 


Dispensaries. 

Estimated Cost. . Present Cost. 

£ 

(“' Est jmated salaries of dispensary medical Expenditure in year ended March, 1907 - ■ 181,694 

officers - 170,000 

Estimated salaries of temporary medical 
officers - ------ 16,000 

Estimated salaries of compounders of 

medicine - 3,000 

Estimated salaries of midwives - - - 18 000 

Cost of medicines 18 000 

Miscellaneous expenditure .... 34,000 


259,000 


Public Health. 


(6) Estimated total salaries of the public health £ £ 

officers - - - - - - - 35,000 Expenditure in year ended March, 1907 - - 33.966 

Estimated salaries of county medical officers 
of health 22,000 


57,000 


Workhouses. 


(c) Estimated salaries of workhouse medical 


22,000 


Total estimated cost- 


Expenditure in year ended March, 1907 - 


Estimated salaries of temporary medical 
officers - - - . . 2,000 

Estimated salaries of compounders - - 1,500 

Estimated salaries of nurses and wardmaids 45,000 
Estimated cost of medicines - - - 12,000 

Estimated cost of rations for nurses - - 29,500 


112,000 


- 428,000 Present total cost 


Pnn. i T'' e, ~ T j- P !' oposal 1 submit js to take the existing grant of £102,571, which is the standard recoupment for 
Death Dntv' ° f is the avera 8* am °unt paid to board? 3 the 

U ? ? ta past b v e years, and possibly supplement them by a further small Government -rant and 

i , ov , e r ‘he whole- sum as -a fixed annual grant towards the National Medical Service. The balance to be- 


r “ — Y t — , r ““““ towards the National Medical Service, 

collected from the whole of Ireland by means of a National rate. 


429—App. X. 
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10 <fc 11 Viet., 
c. 81. 

25 & 26 Viet., 
c. 83. 


10 & 11 Viet., 
c. 31. 


11 & 12 Viet., c 
25. 


APPENDIX No. III. 


MEMORANDUM BY THE BISHOP OP ROSS AND SIR H. Ai ROBINSON, K.C.B., 
ON THE LAW AND CHANGEABILITY OP OUTDOOR RELIEP IN 
IRELAND, AND THE RECOMMENDATIONS OP THE VICE-REGAL 
COMMISSION ON IRISH POOR LAW REPORM ON THE SUBJECT. 


The following are the enactments relating to outdoor relief in Ireland : 

Section 1 of the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, 1847, which allowed outdoor relief for 
the first time in Ireland, runs as follows 

“ (1) The guardians of the poor of every union in Ireland shall make provision for 
the due relief of all such destitute poor persons as are permanently disabled from labour 
by reason of old age, infirmity, or bodily or mental defect, and of such destitute poor 
persons as, being disabled from labour by reason of severe sickness or serious accident, 
are thereby deprived of the means of earning a subsistence for themselves and their 
families, whom they are liable by law to maintain and of destitute poor widows having 
two or more legitimate children depending upon them ; and it shall be lawful for the 
said guardians to relieve such poor persons being destitute as aforesaid, either m the 
workhouse or out of the workhouse as to them shall appear fitting and expedient m each 
individual case ; and the said guardians shall take order for relieving and setting to work 
in the workhouse of the union, at all times when there shall be sufficient room in the work- 
house of the union to enable them so to do, such other persons as the said guardians shall 
deem to be destitute poor, and unable to support themselves by then own industry or 
by other lawful means.” 

By Section 10 of this Act the Guardians were prohibited from giving relief either 
in or out of the workhouse to persons in the occupation of land of greater extent than 
the quarter of a statute acre ; but this section was repealed by Section 2 of the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Act, 1862, subject to the proviso that -any person m the occupation ot 
any land of greater extent than a quarter of a statute acre shall be reheved by the guardians 
in the workhouse and not otherwise. 

By Section 7, power is given to a Relieving Officer to give provisional relief m 
any cade of sudden and urgent necessity,” such relief being either by admission to the 
workhouse or by affording to the poor person concerned immediate temporary rehe 
in food lodging, medicine or medical attendance, until the next meeting of the board ref 

guardians, at which meeting he shall report the case and the natme and post of the 
relief so afforded ... and after such report shall give no further rehef otherwise than by 
direction of the board of guardians, in the case so reported.’ 

By sections 2 and 3 of the Boor Relief (Ireland) Act 1848, not Hess than forty- 
eight hours notice of any intended eviction must be green to the Believing Officer, in 
the case of any land on which there is any inhabited dwelling-house or building used a 
a dwelling-house, and provision is made for evidence of the notice having duly reached 
the Relieving Officer in whose district such land is situated. 

By Section 4 of the same Act of 1848, persons who may become destitute by reason 
of their being evicted from any dwelling-house or other building used as a i«lbng- h ouse 
may apply for relief to the Relieving Officer, who “ shall on the receipt of s ^b application 
take order forproviding shelter for any such applicants .being destitute persons, by an orde 
for admission into the workhouse of the union, if there be room therein, by J ® 
any such destitute person thereto, if necessary, or by affording such d^tute P?“ Jgl 
temporary relief in food, lodging, medicine or medical attendance, until the next ordmary 
meeting of the board of guardians, at which meeting he shall report the case, .and the 
nature and cost of the relief so afforded . . . and after such report shall give no furthe 
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relief, otherwise than by direction of the board of guardians, in the case so reported . . . 
and it shall be lawful for such guardians, if they shall think fit, to provide every such 
destitute poor person with relief to the same extent as destitute poor persons permanently 
disabled from labour, by reason of old age, infirmity, or bodily or mental defect, are by 
law entitled to relief in Ireland. Provided always that it shall not be lawful for the 
guardians to relieve such destitute poor persons after the period of one calendar month 
from the date of such temporary relief as aforesaid being afforded, except in the manner 
by which such poor persons could be relieved under the Acts now in force for the relief 
of the destitute poor in Ireland.” 

By Section 3 of the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, 1847, the Poor Law Commissioners lO&llVict., 
and the Local Government Board as their successors, are directed from time to time as c- 31. 
they shall see fit to “ regulate and determine the manner of application for all relief to 
be given under the provisions of this Act, and the manner of inquiring into the circum- 
stances of the applicants for relief, and the kind of relief to be afforded out of the work- 
house, when not directly specified by this Act, and the manner of granting, ordering, 
and giving such relief, and keeping the accounts thereof, and of making and keeping 
lists of the persons so applying and of the persons so relieved.” 

Under Section 8 of the same Act, outdoor relief given to a wife or child is to be con- 10 & 11 Viet., 
sidered as given to the person who under the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, 1838, is liable c - 31 - 
to maintain such wife or child, and the child of any such person is to be subject in respect * <^ 2 Viet., c. 56, 
of outdoor relief given to such person to the same liability as in respect of indoor relief 3 ' 
granted under the said Act of 1838. 

The enactments so far cited constitute the law of outdoor relief in Ireland under 
ordinary circumstances ; and it will be seen that it rests with the Guardians in each 
particular case to determine whether such case comes within their statutory powers. 

No power is given to the Board either to extend, restrict, or define the classes of persons 
to whom outdoor relief can be given. 

* There are, however, two enactments dealing with what may be styled extraordinary 
circumstances by which powers are given to the Board to extend under certain conditions 
the granting of outdoor relief to persons not coming within the classes to whom such 
relief could otherwise be given. These enactments are : — 

(1) Section 2 of the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, 1847, which enables the Poor Law 10 & 11 Viet., 
Commissioners (and, therefore, their successors, the Board), if at any time it is shown c - 31 - 

to their satisfaction that by reason of the want of room in the workhouse of any Union, 
or in any additional workhouses which may have been provided, adequate relief cannot 
be afforded therein to persons who do not come under the category of those to whom 
outdoor relief could legally be given, or that such workhouse or workhouses are, by reason 
of fever or infectious disease, unfit for the reception of inmates, to authorise the guardians 
by an Order under Seal, to administer outdoor relief to such persons for any time not 
exceeding two months from the date of the Order ; provided that all such relief given 
to able-bodied persons shall be given in food only, except in cases of sudden and urgent 
necessity ; and, 

(2) Section 13 of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, which empowers the 61 & 62 Viet., 
Council of a County, after being satisfied by the Guardians of any Union that exceptional c - 37 - 
distress exists in some district electoral division situate both in the Union and in the 

County, to apply to the Board, and the Board, may, if they think fit, by order authorise 
the Guardians, subject to such conditions as the Board may prescribe, to administer 
outdoor relief, for any time not exceeding two months, to poor persons of any description 25 & 26 Viet., 
resident in the said electoral division ; and the restriction imposed by Section 2 of the c. 83. 

Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, 1862 (which precludes an occupier of more than a quarter of 
an acre of land from being granted outdoor relief), is not to apply to relief given under 
the Section. 

Prior to the passing of the Local Government Act of 1898, which constituted the Chargeability of 
Union the area of rating of all Poor Relief Expenditure, the cost of indoor and outdoor Poor Relief before 
relief to persons who had resided in any electoral division for a specified time, as will be ^ssi^of the 
hereafter explained, was charged upon that division, and where such settlement in a Local Govera- 
division had not been acquired, the relief was charged upon the Union at large. ment Act. 

42S. — App. X. Y 2 
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The Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform has recommended that electoral 
division rating should again be adopted so far as outdoor relief is concerned, and that the 
prohibition of outdoor relief to landholders should be removed by a simple repeal of the 
quarter acre clause. 

The proposal to return to electoral division rating will find many adherents and 
many opponents in Ireland. The former will, no doubt, predominate, as the number of 
divisions with comparatively high valuations which experience a slight increase of rates from 
the levelling up process of Union rating and which will benefit by the reversion to divisional 
rating will largely outnumber those of which the valuations are low. 

The subject is one upon which the Report of the Royal Com m ission will be anxiously 
awaited, and it may, therefore, be useful for the Commissioners to have before them a 
short description of the nature and formation of the electoral division and of the law of 
chargeability to which, in the case of outdoor relief, it is proposed, with some modifications, 
to revert. 

Electoral divisions are sub-divisions of Unions, originally intended only for electoral 
areas, but in the passage of the Poor Relief Act through the House of Lords, provisions 
were introduced localising the rate upon these divisions. 

There are about twenty electoral divisions on an average in each Union, and as the 
Poor Law Commissioners in forming the Unions were expected to adapt the limits of the 
Unions and electoral divisions to the limits of individual properties, great disparity will 
be found to exist in the area and valuation of divisions even within the same Union. 

The object of charging relief upon the small areas thus formed was ostensibly for the 
purpose of establishing something equivalent to English parish rating, but the proposal 
also found the support of many who believed that it might operate to prevent harsh evictions 
and to induce the gentry who paid the bulk of the poor rate to devote some attention 
to the condition of the population on their estates. 

There is very little doubt that to some extent it had this effect at the time, but on the 
other hand, many unsatisfactory results followed which are thus summed up in Sir George 
Nichols’ History of the Poor Laws, written more than ten years after the passing of the 
Poor Relief Act of 1847 

“ These provisions were inserted in the Bill in the House of Lords, on the motion of 
the Duke of Wellington, with the professed view of assimilating the mechanism of the 
Irish Unions to the Unions in England, ; but the circumstances in the two countries were 
widely different, and there would be little analogy between the long-established English 
parish, and the newly-created electoral divisions. This difference was, however, over- 
looked in the desire for assimilation, and the electoral division system was incorp orated 
in the Act, together with a sort of quasi settlement as between the different divisions, 
approximating to settlement as between parishes in the English Unions. Under these 
circumstances, it can hardly occasion surprise that, although arranged with the utmost 
care, and with every endeavour to give them a general harmony and coherence, the electoral 
■divisions did not work smoothly. Their separate chargeability interfered with the efficient 
action of the unions for general purposes, as in the case of emigration, and led to struggles 
and contention in the Boards of Guardians as soon as the Unions got fully into operation, 
each division endeavouring to relieve itself from the charge of a registered pauper, by 
fixing it upon some other, or by casting it upon the Union at large ; and thus one of the 
■evils of the English settlement-law was inflicted upon the Irish Unions, contrary to the 
intentions of the original framers of the Act, and contrary likewise to what a more thorough 
knowledge of the condition of the two countries would, it is believed, have dictated.” 

Coming now to the intricate laws relating to chargeability of relief which existed up 
to 1898 — and it is doubtful if a more complicated code ever found its way to the Statute- 
Book — it is to be observed that all enactments on the subject had for their basis the 
provisions of Section 44 of the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, 1838, which were applied to 
Outdoor Relief by the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, 1847. That Act, as has been already 
shown, allowed for the first time in Ireland the granting of such relief . Section 44 of the 
Act of 1838 was as follows : — 
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“44. — The board of guardians of every union shall cause accounts to be kept of the 
expense incurred in respect of the persons relieved in any workhouse within such union, 
and such accounts shall be made up at the end of every six calendar months ; and the 
board of guardians shall charge against the electoral division as formed by virtue of this 
Act, at the end of such period, the proportion of such expense as shall appear to have 
been incurred in respect of every person so relieved, who shall be stated in the registry 
-to have been resident within such electoral division ; and the expense incurred in respect 
of every person so relieved and not stated in the registry to have been resident within 
some electoral division of the union shall be borne by and charged against the whole union : 
“ Provided always that from and after the expiration of three years from the period at 
which the Commissioners shall have declared the workhouse of the union fit for the recep- 
tion of destitute poor it shall be lawful for the guardians elected for any two or more 
-electoral divisions within such union by writing under their hands, to agree that all charges 
in respect of destitute poor persons resident within such electoral divisions respectively, 
-shall thenceforth be borne in common by such electoral divisions.” 

It is clear from this Section that there were two methods of charging the expense of 
relief under the Poor Relief Acts, viz. : — (1) Upon the electoral division, and (2) upon the 
Union at large. As will be seeD by reference to theprovisions of the Section, the charge upon 
an electoral division could only be made in the case of persons registered as “ resident " 
in that division, except, of course, where an agreement had been made under the Section 
for the sharing of chargeability by two or more electoral divisions in common. In cases 
•of persons not “ resident ” in aDy electoral division in the Union, the charge fell upon the 
whole Union. It is at once evident that the question of .what constituted “ residence ” 
was all important as a factor in determining whether the charge was to fall upon the smaller 
or the larger area, and also where a person had lived at different times in different electoral 
■divisions, upon which of these the charge was to fall. Hence we find that subsequent 
legislation on the subject of the chargeability of paupers turned almost entirely upon the 
question of what was or was not to be deemed “ residence.” 


Various enactments were from time to time passed until by Section 3 of the Poor Law 39 & 40 Viet., 
Rating (Ireland) Act, 1876, it was enacted as follows : — c - 50 • 

“ 3. For the purpose of charging the expenses of relief to any electoral division, every 
person making application for relief after the passing of this Act shall be deemed to have 
been resident in such electoral division in which, during the period of five years next before 
his application for relief, he shall have been longest usually resident, whether by occupying 
any tenement situate, or by usually sleeping within such electoral division : Provided 
always that where any such person shall not have occupied a tenement or slept within 
any such electoral division for at least four years in the whole during the said period of 
five years the expense of relief of such person shall in such case be borne by and charged 
against the whole Union in which he or she is relieved : Provided also, that where any person 
chargeable to any electoral division shall have received relief, and shall cease to be 
Telieved, and shall thereafter within the period of six months again begin to receive relief, 
such last-mentioned relief shall be charged on the electoral division to which such person 
was in the first instance chargeable. Provided also, that the cost for the relief of the 
•destitute poor who shall not have resided in the Union where such relief is given for the 
last five years next previous to receiving such relief, shall be charged and chargeable 
according to the provisions of an Act passed in the tenth year of Her present Majesty, 
intituled ‘ An Act to make further provision for the Relief of the Destitute Poor in io Viet., c. 31. 
Ireland.’ ” 


This Section divides persons relieved practically into two classes : — 

(1) Those who have resided in the Union for at least five years before apply- 
ing for relief ; and 


(2) Those who have not so resided. 


With regard to the chargeability of Class (1), the provisions of the Section are clear 
and require no further comment. But with regard to that of Class (2), the provisions are 
more comp heated by reason of the reference to the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, 1847. 10 Vlcfc -> c - 31 - 

Section 1 1 of the Act of 1 847 provides for the keeping of an “ Outdoor Relief Register,’ ’ 
and with reference to outdoor relief incorporates among others the provisions of Section i & 2 Viet., c. 
44 of the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, 1838, as to the chargeability of persons who are stated 56. 
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Poor Law 
Bating Act. 


in the register to have been resident in some electoral division of the Union, and that of 
persons not stated to have been so resident. A reference to the Section of the Act of 183S 
as quoted above will show that the cost of relief of persons stated to have been resident in 
an electoral division was to be charged on that division, and the cost of the relief of persons 
not stated to have been so resident was to be charged on the whole Union. Section 12 of 
the Act of 1847 enacts further that “ for the purpose of charging the expense of relief to ' 
any electoral division, no person shall after the passing of this Act be deemed to have been ' 
resident in such electoral division unless during the three years before his application for 
relief he had occupied some tenement within such division for thirty calendar months, or, 
if he had not so occupied some tenement, had usually slept within such division for the 
period of thirty calendar months.” 

It will thus appear that the determination of the chargeability of the cost of relief 
given to any particular person necessarily involved the determination of various matters 
of fact, whether such person had been resident in the Union for the full period of five years 
before his application for relief, or had not been so resident. 

Taking the case of a particular person applying to be relieved, the points to be de- 
termined were : — 

I. — The length of time he had resided in the Union before his application ; 
in other words, whether he belonged to Class (1) or Class (2) ; 

II. — If it was determined that he belonged to Class (1 ), it had still to be 
determined whether he had or had not occupied some tenement or usually slept 
for at least four years within any one electoral division in the Union during tie 
period of five years next before his application ; 

III. — If it was determined that he belonged to Class (2), it had still to be 
determined whether he had or had not occupied some tenement, or usually slept 
within any one electoral division in the Union for thirty calendar months during 
the period of three years before his application. 

With so many matters of fact requiring determination, and having regard to the serious 
difference in the amounts chargeable on the ratepayers which the determination, one way 
or the other, of any of such matters would involve, it is not surprising that Sir George 
Nichols’ verdict upon the working of electoral divisions rating up to the year 1856 was 
unfavourable. 

Time and experience, however, served to render the Poor Law officials more familiar 
with the law of chargeability, and as the residence of the majority of applicants for relief 
in Irish Rural Unions was generally well-known, there were fewer disputes than one would 
have anticipated. But it is doubtful whether the average elected Guardian ever under- 
stood this code, and where uncertainty prevailed as to the chargeability of any pauper, 
the aim of the majority of the Guardians was generally to find an interpretation of the 
law which enabled them to charge the case on the electoral division, while that of the Guar- 
dian of the division affected was to prove that the pauper was properly chargeable to the 
Union at large.* 

The Poor Law Acts provided an appeal to the County Court Judge in such cases, but it 
was seldom resorted to on account of the cost. 

But in addition to the complications due to the constitution of the electoral division as 
an area of rating, the want of uniformity of divisions within a Union led to great hardships, 
the result being in many cases that in those districts where poverty was greatest, and the 
ratepayers were least able to pay high rates, they had the highest rates to pay. The- 
Poor Law Rating Act of 1876 made an effort to remedy this by a provision which added 
much to the complication of the accounts. By Section 5 it is enacted : — 

“ The sum to be charged upon any electoral division in each half year in respect of its 
proportion of the indoor relief expenses under the Poor Law Acts as amended by this Act 
shall in no case exceed the amount which would be raised by a poundage rate, limited m 
manner hereinafter prescribed, upon all the hereditaments rated to the relief of the poor 

* The Vice-Regal Commission suggest that residence at the time of making the application for relief 
might, irrespective of period, determine the division to which the cost of maintenance should he charged. 
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in sucli electoral division ; and any further moneys necessary to make up the amount 
chargeable against such electoral division in respect of such indoor relief expensesshall be 
borne by and be charged against the whole Union : 

“ Such poundage rate, in the case of any electoral division forming part of a Union in 
which the average Union rate does not exceed fourpence, shall not exceed sixpence, and in 
the case of any electoral division forming part of a Union in which the average Union rate 
does exceed fourpence shall not exceed the averageuni on rate together with one half of 
such average union rate.” 

It will be observed that this provision referred to indoor expenses alone but it was in- 
variably extended to outdoor relief whenever by temporary enactments in time of distress 
relief out of the workhouse was extended to landholders. 

The Poor Law Rating Act of 1876 was a half-hearted attempt to spread the burdens on 
the ratepayers within each Union equitably, and was the first real step in the direction 
of Union rating, but it did not allay the trouble in the poorer parts of the country, where 
the disproportion in the rates on divisions of the same Unions still continued, though not 
■quite to the same extent. Nevertheless, it often happened that the rates on the poorest 
divisions of a Union were two and three times as high as the rates on the divisions where 
the ratepayers were better circumstanced. 

The Local Government Act of 1898 put an end to this system, and the simplification 
of Poor Law administration by this Act was a very remarkable contrast to the old regime. 

In place of the confusion of the five years’ settlement, the three years’ settlement, the 
electoral division charges, the Union charges, and the rate in aid, we have this simple 
code : — 

(1) No settlement. 

(2) Every pauper chargeable to the Union in which he becomes destitute. 

(3) All Poor Relief expenditure charged over the Union at large. 

In recommending the return to electoral division rating for outdoor relief the Poor Reasons why 
Law Reform Commissioners were evidently influenced by the representations made to return to 
them that the change to Union rating had led to an increase in the cost of outdoor relief. Electoral ^ 
The amount, of outdoor relief has, no doubt, increased since the passing of the Act of 1898, has been ** ^ 
but the amount of in-maintenance has increased in a much higher proportion. Moreover, recommended, 
the average daily number of persons in receipt of outdoor relief for the eight years since 
the passing of the Act is less than the number of recipients for the eight years before its 
passing, and less than the number for the eight years prior to that period. There is, there- 
fore, little force in the belief and assertion that outdoor relief has increased. 

Apart altogether from the objections which may be raised to abandoning the new and Alteration in 
intelligible system after so short a trial, there is another and a most important considera- incidence of 
tion which must not be lost sight of in considering the question of extending outdoor relief Poor Rates, 
and charging it on the smaller areas, and that is the change in the incidence of the poor 
rate made by the Local Government Act. 

Up to the passing of the Local Government Act, the whole of the poor rate was paid by 
tbe landowners in respect of holdings valued at and under £4, and one-half of the rate 
was paid by landowners on holdings valued above that figure. The poor rate was a rate 
primarily on the individual whose property in all parts of the country was liable for that 
debt. By the Local Government Act the incidence of the entire poor rate was transferred 
from the owner to the occupier, and it was possibly because Parliament realised the diffi- 
culties of adhering to the small areas of rating for relief purposes under such circumstances 
that the chargeability for all Poor Law purposes was extended over the Union at large 

This Act went 'one step further in regard to outdoor relief, and provided that when the 
prohibition of relief to landholders was removed in periods of distress, one-half of the cost 
of such relief should be charged to the County at large, subject to a rating limit over the 
County of three p ence in the p ound. 

A statement is appended showing the valuation and population of the electoral divisions 
in one of the poor Unions in the West which is typical of many others. It will be observed 
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that in some few divisions there is a very large population with a low valuation, and in 
others a small population with a very high valuation. In poor divisions of the former 
class, such as Dooega, Corraun and Achill, the people are on a dead level of poverty, and 
if the relief afforded to these people had to be defrayed from the rates of their own divisions 
instead of spread over the whole Union, it would practically be equivalent to requiring 
them to find the means for relieving their own destitution. 

If, therefore, it is right to extend outdoor relief to landholders in Ireland, it would scarcely 
be right to do so upon conditions which would render it almost impossible to grant it with- 
out imposing an intolerable burden upon the ratepayers in those parts of the country where 
distress is most frequently experienced 

The proposal to admit the agricultural classes in Ireland to outdoor relief in normal 
times suggests a departure from a policy which has been rigidly adhered to in the past, 
which might lead to a very serious increase in the poor rates, and there is probably no 
recommendation in the Vice-Regal Commissioners’ Report which needs more careful 
deliberation than this. 

It may be assumed that those who would be affected by this proposal are the tenants 
of the many thousands of small holdings in the Western Counties valued under £5 or £6, 
and the agricultural labourers occupying cottages and allotments provided by the District 
Councils. 

With regard to the former class their existence is a hard struggle ; but, nevertheless, in 
average years they have always managed heretofore to keep off the rates, outdoor relief 
being denied them under the ordinary law, and their aversion to entering the workhouse 
being insuperable. 

Old age and sickness are not the causes of destitution with this class, as they live chiefly 
on the produce of their holdings supplemented by the help they receive from their relatives 
earning money in America or in England. Their means of livelihood do not necessarily 
disappear when they are incapacitated by old age or infirmity ; on the contrary, they are 
generally well looked after at this time of their life by the members of their families who 
will inherit their holdings. Nevertheless, money is very scarce with these people at all 
times and the repeal of the quarter acre clause would inevitably lead to a large number of 
the aged and infirm members of these families seeking to secure small weekly grants of 
money during their declining years. 

It is the periodic failure of the potato crop which is the usual cause of distress among 
the population of these districts, and on the occasion of such visitations the Government 
has heretofore been obliged to supplement the Poor Law by affording employment. On one 
occasion only was outdoor relief relied upon, and the experience upon that occasion made 
it abundantly clear that no stigma attaches to the acceptance of this form of relief, and 
that literally every landholder, irrespective of any consideration of his needs, will accept 
such assistance without the slightest compunction if no efficient test of destitution is 
exacted. This is clearly demonstrated in the Report of the Poor Relief Inquiry Commission 
of 1887, as the following extract will show : — 

“ In Oughterard Union Mr. Patrick Walsh furnished a return of persons relieved in the 
Turlough electoral division, which exceeded the gross population of the district, a cir- 
cumstance which he was wholly unable to explain. Mr. James Made put everyone on 
the list who applied to him, and gave relief to a man having four cows, whom he himself 
described as ‘ not really destitute ’ ; and Mr. Patrick Kyne admitted that anyone seeking 
the work got it.* In Swineford Union Mr. J. B. O’Connor seems to have trusted alto- 
gether for information respecting persons whom he relieved to other recipients of relief 
acting as gangers; and Mr. Thomas Horkan upon one occasion stopped all relief to 1,470 
persons for a week for no other reason than that the death of a relative occurred at the 
time. Finally, in Westport Union, Mr. Hugh Lavelle relieved 1,824 persons in the Slieve- 
more electoral division out of a population of 1,947, and admitted that he gave relief to 
anybody who asked him, without making any inquiry whatever. In Slievemahana and 
Drumin electoral divisions of this Union the number of persons on the relief lists was 
occasionally in excess of the total population of the divisions.” 

* A nominal test was established, but was not generally enforced. 
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Since the above date whenever in times of distress outdoor relief to landholders has 
been temporarily permitted it has taken the form of wages in return for a full day’s labour 
in the construction of public works, such as roads or piers. Only those persons were 
employed on the outdoor relief works, subsidised by Government, whose names appeared 
on lists approved by the Local Government Board. 

Such labour tests can only be instituted when there are large gangs of workers to be 
employed, and it would be next to impossible in ordinary seasons when only sporadic cases 
of distress have to be dealt with to enforce a trustworthy test of the destitution of appli- 
cants for outdoor relief if the prohibition on landholders were removed. 

For this reason it is a question whether the existing law, which enables relief to be 
given to .landholders for a limited period when exceptional distress prevails, is not a more 
politic measure than the proposed unconditional repeal of the provisions of Section 2 of 
the Poor Relief Act of 1862. 

The Vice-Regal Commissioners appear to have found a strong body of opinion in 
favour of the repeal of the quarter acre clause, and, undoubtedly, at first glance it may 
seem a great hardship that the occupation of a small plot of land should debar a person 
in sickness or old age from relief outside the workhouse, but on the other hand it should 
be remembered that for sixty years landholders have accustomed themselves to the fact 
that the workhouse represents the only form of relief the Guardians can afford them.* 
There is little doubt that the knowledge of this fact has been an incentive to self-reliance 
and hard work, and has done much to keep a vast and struggling' population in these 
Western Unions on the right side of the border line which separates poverty from actual 
pauperism. 

With respect to the agricultural labourers, this class do not, as a rule, occupy a quarter 
of an acre of land unless they become tenants of cottages and allotments provided by the 
District Councils. There are about 23,000 of these houses at present, and provision has 
been made under the Labourers Act, 1906, for the erection of 23,000 more. The tenancy 
of these cottages is in itself a form of outdoor relief, as the labourer pays about Is. a week 
for a cottage and allotment which cost the District Council approximately £200. The case 
for relaxing the restriction on outdoor relief in the case of sickness or old age among this 
class is undoubtedly stronger than in the case of the small farmers. One of the dangers of 
doing so would be that many of them if they could get a small weekly grant of relief would 
prefer to try and make a living by the cultivation of the acre allotment rather than by 
working for someone else, and if the Guardians were at all lax in accepting a plea of 
infirmity or of sickness as a ground for making them a weekly dole, a new class of small 
occupiers might be created, regularly dependent upon the Poor Law for a period of each 
year. Furthermore, if cottages intended for the benefit of bona fide working men were 
left in possession of aged and infirm persons in receipt of outdoor relief unable to work for 
the farmers or to pay the rent, the agricultural industry of the country would suffer. 

The almshouses suggested by the Vice-Regal Commission would probably be better 
suited than outdoor relief to these persons when they are past their labour, and have no 
able-bodied sons to look after them, and to take their place as tenants of- the cottages. 

* D. K. 

H. A. R. 


* In cases of sudden and urgent necessity the Relieving Officer can temporarily exercise his general powers 
under Sec. 7 of the Act of 1847. 

429. — App. X. Z 
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COUNTY MAYO. 


WESTPORT UNION. 


Electoral Divisions. 

Valuation in 1901. 

Population in 1901. 

V aluati on per head 
of Population. 






£ 


£ s. d. 

Achill 





432 

1,498 

0 5 9 

Aghagower, North 





1,993 

687 

2 18 0 

Aghagower, South 





614 

430 

1 8 7 

Aillomore - 





953 

1,166 

0 16 4 

Ballycroy, North 





831 

1,118 

0 14 10 

Ballycroy, South, 





851 

807 

1 1 1 

Bundorragha 





230 

132 

1 14 10 

Clare Island 





665 

625 

1 1 3 

Clogher 





1,844 

1,194 

1 10 11 

Corraun Achill - 





693 

1,625 

0 8 6 

Croagh Patrick 





1,197 

' 689 

1 14 9 

Derryloughan 





2,783 

953 

2 18 5 

Dooega 





704 

1,743 

0 8 1 

Drummin • 





501 

551 

0 18 2 

Emlagli 





803 

963 

0 16 8 

Erriff 





404 

143 

2 16 6 

Glenhest - 





847 

881 

0 19 3 

Islandeady 





2,316 

1,661 

1 7 11 

Kilgeever - 





323 

472 

0 13 8' 

Kilmaclasser 




- 

1,564 

687 

2 5 6 

Kilmeena - 





4,335 

1,860 

2 6 7 

Kilsallagh - 





958 

1,004 

0 19 1 

Knappagh 





1,240 

1,023 

1 4 3 

Louisburg 





1,526 

1,542 

0 19 10 

Newport, East - 





2,757 

1,503 

1 16 8 

Newport, West 





1,797 

1,685 

1 1 4 

Owenadornaun - 





458 

59 

7 15 3 

Slieve Mahanagh 





877 

838 

1 0 11 

Slievemore 





813 

1,823 

0 8 11 

Srahmore - 





691 

486 

1 8 5 

Westport Rural 





1,714 

932 

1 16 9 

Westport Urban 





6,247 

3,892 

1 12 1 


Total 



43,961 

34,672 

1 5 4 
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TABLE No. 1 , SHOWING POOR LAW EXPENDITURE SINCE 1852. 

N.B. — In these tables the year 1852 has been taken as the starting point, as being the one in which the 
immediate effects of the great famine everywhere ceased to be felt, and as that from which a return to a normal 
state of society may be said to date throughout the country generally. In this year also the expenditure under the 
Medical Chanties Act began. 


Year. 

Daily Average 
| Number. 

Expenditure for Relief of the Poor. 

Expenses 

under 

Medical 

Charities 

and 

Vaccina- 
tion Acts. 

Total of Poor 
Relief and 
Medical 
Charity 
Expenditure. 

In Workhouse 
and in Blind, 
Deaf andDumb 
Asylums. 

On Outdoor 
Relief. 

In-mainten- 

ance. 

Outdoor 

Relief. 

Cost of Blind, 
Deaf and 
DumbAsylums, 
&c. 

Salaries and 
Rations of 
Officers. 

Other 

Expenses. 

' Cost of 
District 
Schools. 

Total Poor 
Relief 

Expenditure. 

111 

w 




£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. ! 

s. d. 

£. 

£. 

1852 

166,855 

3,227 

517,455 

4,917 


133,752 

227,143 

— 

883,267 

1 7 

54,289 

937,556 

1853 

129,390 

3,022 

446,030 

4,920 

- 

139,304 

195,464 

- 

785,718 

1 4} 

88,440 

874,158 

1854 

95,197 

1,617 

463,858 

3,715 


127,417 

165,162 

- 

760,152 

1 4 

89,707 

849,859 

1855 

79,598 

2,150 

432,842 

4,7C2 

- 

119,833 

127,882 

- 

685,259 

1 21 

89,388 

774,647 

1856 

63,286 

886 

358,943 

2,245 

- 

112,203 

102,999 

- 

576,390 

- ni 

90,236 

666,626 

1857 

50,688 

.954 

292,685 

2,412 


102,745 

101,047 

- 

498,889 

- 10 

90,460 

589,349 

1858 

45,781 

1,265 

266,070 

3,135 

- 

97,566 

90,407 

- 

457,178 

- 9 

92,725 

549,903 

1859 

40,369 

1,296 

234,202 

3,239 

- 

93,905 

82,366 

- 

413,712 

- 8i 

99,336 

513,048 

1860 

41,341 

2,001 

272,682 

5,514 

- 

92,844 

83,491 

- 

454,531 

- 9 

104,247 

558,778 

1861 

45,071 

3,536 

327,970 

9,675 

- 

94,443 

84,681 

- 

516,769 

- 10 

104,681 

621,450 

1862 

53,605 

5,593 

373,216 

14,750 

- 

95,502 

95,321 

- 

578,789 

- ni 

106,858 

685,647 

1863 

58,301 

6,263 

380,737 

18,372 

4,829 

96,222 

105,821 

- 

605,981 

- ni 

109,206 

715,187 

1864 

56,957 

7,859 

366,732 

21,473 

5,694 

97,654 

104,912 

- 

596,465 

- ni 

114,905 

711,370 

1865 

54,399 

8,748 

365,180 

25,335 

6,688 

99,402 

103,944 

- 

600,549 

- lli 

117,039 . 

717,588 

1866 

50,740 ; 

10,040 

371,363 

29,748 1 

6,176 

101,613 

102,931 

- 

611,831 

- Hi 

116,316 

728,147 

1867 

52,658 

12,205 

418,269 

40,075 

6,144 

106,663 

105,625 

- 

676,776 

1 0J 

118,118 

794,894 

1868 

54,195 

14,940 

436,842 

44,786 

6,280 

108,758 

110,890 

- 

707,556 

1 1 

121,965 

829,521 

1869 

52,777 

16,862 

403,255 

48,184 

6,695 

111,091 

106,659 

- 

675,884 

1 0i 

123,718 

799,602 

1870 

49,737 

18,296 

381,884 

59,181 i 

7,006 

113,467 

106,664 

- 

668,202 

1 0i 

129,936 

798,138 

1871 

46,611 

21,474 

382,566 

69,744 

7,228 

117,824 

108,306 

- 

685,668 

1 0J 

135,005 

820,673 

1872 

45,903 

22,552 

401,840 

80,477 

j 8,343 

124,180 

114,491 

- 

729,331 

1 li 

141,648 

870,979 

1873 

47,325 

27,509 

446,760 

91,154 ' 

7,910 

125,120 

119,616 

- 

790,560 

1 2i 

139,170 

929,730 

1874 

47,624 

30,176 

457,944 

93,587 . 

8,401 

126,769 

130,580 

- 

817,281 

1 2\ 

140,922 

958,203 

1875 

46,548 

30,319 

416,172 

94,775 

8,390 

125,675 

126,541 

- 

771,553 

1 If 

141,542 

913,095 

1876 

44,346 

30,246 

399,097 

97,403 

8,840 

128,723 

129,092 

- 

763,155 

1 li 

141,463 

904,618 

1877 

44,343 

31,600 

405,755 

102,227 

10,035 

129,644 

132,665 

- 

780,326 

1 If 

141,076 

921,402 

1878 

47,749 

33,547 

449,634 

110,415 

10,059 

132,470 

143,030 

- 

845,608 

1 3 

144,912 

990,520 

1879 

50,727 

36,274 

443,936 

117,275 j 

11,738 

132,130 

142,876 

- 

847,955 

1 3 

146,030 

993,985 

1880 

54,976 

39,629 

481,710 

153,586 j 

12,099 

133,333 

149,239 

- 

929,967 

1 4i 

153,375 

1,083,342 

1881 

53,584 

60,883 

465,498 

182,049 j 

11,878 

135,315 

170,388 

- 

965,128 

1 5 

157,244 

1,122,372 

1882 

51,383 

60,196 

466,216 

180,575 

11,682 

136,019 

172,991 

- 

967,483 

i 42 

159,028 

1,126,511 

1883 

51,097 

58,835 

470,922 

186,064 ! 

12,396 

137,025 

236,438 

- 

1,042,845 

1 5 

159,405 

1,202,250 


429. — App. X. 
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APPENDIX No. IV.- continued. 


Handed in by Mr. J. E. Devlin, Assistant Secretary, Local Government Board, Dublin. 


EXPENDITURE— continued. 


Year. 

Daily Average 1 
Number. 

Expenditure for Relief of the Poor. 

0 1 

Expenses 

under 

Medical 

Charities 

and 

Vaccina- 
tion Acts. 

Total of Poor 
Relief and 
Medical 
Charity 
Expenditure. 

In Workhouse 
and in Blind, 
Deaf andDumb 
Asylums. 

On Out-door 
Relief. 

In-mainten- 1 
ance. 

I 

Outdoor I 
Relief. j 

Cost of Blind, 
Deaf and 1 
Dumb Asylums 
&c. 

Salaries and 
Rations of 
Officers. 

Other 

Expenses. 

Cost of 
District 
Schools. 

Total Poor 
Relief 

Expenditure. 

Poundage of 
Expenditure on 
Valuation. 




£. 

£. 

£. 

£ . \ 

£. 

£. 

£. 

s. d. 

£. 

£. 

1884 

48;386 

60,384 

443,761 

181,210 

12,671 

138,825 

169,463 

~ 

945,930 

1 4 

158,363 

1,104,293 

1885 

47,281 

57,829 

406,888 ■ 

[183,298 

13,660 

136,875 | 

147,185 

- 

887,906 

1 3* 

160,667 

1,048,573 

1886 

46,961 

58,965 

381,194 

235,500 

12,808 

135,902 

138,614 

~ 

904,018 

1 31 

158,112 

1,062,130 

1887 

46,385 

78,241 

368,246 

207,425 

13,705 

135,519 

132,925 

- 

857,820 

1 23 

158,376 

1,016,196 

1888 

46,105 

65,506 

369,197 

201,152 

13,269 

136,587 

130,047 

- 

850,252 

1 2 

158,996 

1,009,248 

1889 

44,699 

63,680 

369,345 

196,070 

13,581 

136,777 

138,139 

-• 

853,912 

1 2 

157,955 

1,011,867 

1891 

43,427 

62,286 

368,375 

194,750 

13,699 

138,722 

140,462 

- 

856,008 

1 2 

161,341 

1,017,349 

1891 

41,893 

62,231 

370,042 

198,838 

13,568 

140,546 

148,430 

- 

871,424 

1 2f 

166,330 

1,037,754 

1892 

41,448 

62,229 

372,822 

196,754 

14,383 

141,247 

143,986 

- 

869,192 

1 23 

164,538 

1,033,730 

1893 

41,414 

59,137 

352,638 

188,566 

15,367 

141,580 

159,759 

- 

857,910 

1 2 

164,569 

1,022,479 

1894 

42,282 

57,979 

356,520 

186,231 

15,192 

144,457 

167,274 

- 

869,674 

1 2 

164,631 

1,034,305 

1895 

41,648 

57,435 

353,262 

185,936 

17,601 

146,562 

160,583 

- 

863,944 

1 21 

174,928 

1,038,872 

1896 

41,498 

56,619 

354,836 

177,673 

15,433 

149,616 

171,411 

- 

868,969 

1 21 

165,490 

1,034,459 

1897 

42,518 

54,469 

374,160 

178,687 

19,405 

| 

' 152,194 

170,400 

- 1 

894,846' 

1 2f 

164,912 

1,059,758 

1898 

43,771 

57,133 

407,611 

216,170 

19,481 

160,440 

177,631 

- 

981,333 

1 3 

168,034 

1,149,367 

1899 

(The St 

atistics a 

vailable 

for this 

period on 

i ly cover 

half a ye 

ar.) 





1900 

43,960 

58,012 

407,005 

200,053 

18,513 

' 176,895 

1 

134,286 

8,347 

945,099 

1 31 

162,766 

1,107,865 

1901 

41,421 

57,676 

423,727 

199,320 

17,882 

182,659 

144,278 

8,161 

976,027 

1 31 

173,582 

1,149,609 

1902 

42,390 

57,551 

437,033 

200,969 

17,676 

186,687 

176,560 

7,766 

1,026,691 

1 3f 

174,460 

1,201,151 

1903 

43,185 

57,875 

445,808 

200,991 

15,438 

175,328 

141,039 

7,697 

986,301 

1 3 

154,388 

1,140,689 

1904 

43,530 

56,672 

454,641 

203.212 

19,038 

| 

199,749 

148,591 

7,937 

1,033,168 

1 4 

182,403 

1,215,571 

1905 

43,729 

57,665 

458,952 

225,065 

19,333 

1 193,805 

161,785 

7,793 

1,066,733 

; 1 4 

181,763 

1,248,496 

1906 

44,381 

61,666 

456,474 

214,937 

21,175 

204,307 

165,370 

7,918 

1,070,181 

1 4 

191,009 

1,261,190 

1907 

44,037 

56,861 

465,554 

214,184 

21,701 

| 

206,795 

156,778 

7,788 

1,072,80( 

) 1 4 

193,981 

1,266,781 
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APPENDIX No. TV.— continued. 

Handed in by Mr. J. E. Devlin, Assistant Secretary, Local Government Board, Dublin. 


TABLE No. 2, SHOWING NUMBER OF INMATES OF THE SEVERAL CLASSES FROM 
1852 TO 1902. 





Able-bodied. 1 





Percentage on Total Number. 






Children 



Total 






First Saturday 



under 15 
years 

Other 

Classes. 

N umber 
in 

Number 
in Work- 


S - “ 

s II 

'1 




Males. 

females. 

of age. 


Hospital. 

houses. 

| 

Males. 

females. 

3 § | 

Hi 

tc 

a 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 ^ 

ir" 

12 

3 January, 1852 

16,194 

37,623 

76,502 

11,854 

26,075 

168,248 

9-6 • 

221 

45'5 

7 

15'5 

1 

„ 

1853 

13,281 

30,658 

62,044 

10,875 

21,906 

138,764 

9‘6 

221 

44-7 

7'8 

158 

7 


1854 

9,229 

21,234 

42,792 

8,750 

22,599 

104,604 

8-8 

20-3 

40-9 

8‘4 

21-6 

6 


1855 

6,197 

16,307 

34,294 

8,392 

20,106 

85,296 

7-3 

191 

40'2 

9-8 

23'6 

5 

„ 

1856 

4,646 . 

13,702 

27,253 

7,717 

18,929 

72,247 

6-4 

19 

377 

107 

26'2 

3 


1857 

3,512 

9,282 

19,177 

6,641 

16,571 

55,183 

6-4 

168 

34-8 

12 

30 

2 

„ 

1858 

2,861 

8,337 

15,628 

6,387 

16,095 

49,308 

5-8 

16-9 

31-7 

13 

32'6 

1 

„ 

1859 

2,247 

6,920 

12,732 

6,447 

15,253 

43,599 

5-1 

15-9 

29'2 

14’8 

35 

7 

„ 

1860 

2,184 

6,791 

11,707 

7,527 

15,009 

43,218 

51 

15-7 

271 

171 

347 

5 


1861 

2,623 

7,799 

12,705 

8,475 

15,750 

47,352 

5-5 

16-5 

26-8 

17'9 

333 

4 

u 

1862 

3,486 

9,194 

15,222 

9,811 

17,455 

55,168 

6-3 

16-7 

27'6 

17'8 

31-6 

3 


1863 

4,030 

9,644 

16,750 

11,193 

18,421 

60,038 

6-7 

161 

27-9 

18'6 

307 

2 

„ 

1864 

3,638 

8,921 

17,170 

11,885 

18,253 

59,867 

6-1 

14-9 

28’7 

19-8 

30-5 

7 


1865 

3,363 

8,024 

16,661 

12,104 

19,346 

.59,498 

5-7 

13‘5 

28 

20’3 

32-5 

6 


1866 

2,901 

6,894 

15,494 

11,501 

17,645 

54,435 

53 

12-7 

28'5 

211 

32-4 

5 . 

„ 

1867 

3,015 

7,228 

15,791 

11,691 

17,205 

54,930 

5'5 

13-2 

287 

21-3 

313 

4 

„ 

1868 

2,908 

7,089 

16,966 

12,961 

16,739 

56,663 

5-1 

12-5 

30 

22-9 

29'5 

2 

„ 

1869 

2,932 

7,062 

16,944 

13,126 

16,870 

56,934 

5'1 

12-4 

29'8 

231 

29-6 

1 


1870 

2,666 

6,338 

15,068 

12,725 

16,890 

53,687 

5 

11-8 

281 

237 

31-4 

7 


1871 

2,503 

5,570 

13,524 

12,366 

16,852 

50,815 

4-9 

11 

26'2 

24-3 

33'2 

6 


1872 

2,265 

5,197 

12,421 

12,303 

16,552 

48,738 

4-6 

10-7 

25-5 

25-2 

34 

4 


1873 

2,331 

5,447 

12,360 

12,695 

17,023 

49,856 

4-7 

10-9 

24-8 

25‘5 

341 

3 


1874 

2,285 

5,280 

12,165 

12,777 

16,686 

49,193 

4-7 

10-7 

247 

26 

339 

2 


1875 

2,333 

5,190 

12,187 

12,883 

17,212 

49,805 

4’7 

10-4 

24'5 

25’9 

34'5 

1 

u 

1876 

2,083 

4,580 

10,974 

11,980 

16,597 

46,214 

4’5 

9-9 

23-8 

25'9 

35-9 

6 

„ 

1877 

2,107 

4,399 

10,525 

11,947 

16,784 

45,762 

4-6 

9-6 

23 

261 

367 

5 


1878 

2,510 

4,872 

11,176 

.12,805 

18,002 

49,365 

5-1 

9-9 

22'6 

25'9 

36-5 

4 


1879 

2,913 

5,118 

11,385 

13,265 

19,083 

51,764 

5-6 

9-9 

22 

25‘6 

369 

3 

„ 

1880 

3,509 

5,769 

13,123 

14,735 

20,319 

57,455 

61 

10 

22-8 

257 

35-4 

1 


1881 

3,308 

5,515 

12,202 

14,426 

19,853 

55,304 

6 

10 

22 

261 

.35'9 

7 


1882 

3,378 

5,294 

11,412 

13,793 

19,854 

53,731 

6-3 

9-9 

21-2 

257 

369 

6 

u 

1883 

3,288 

5,142 

11,063 

13,932 

20,324 

53,749 

61 

9-6 

20'6 

25'9 

37-8 

5 


1884 

2,813 

4,874 

9,907 

13,969 

18,321 

49,884 

5-6 

9‘8 

19-9 

28 

367' 

3 


.1885 

2,775 

4,641 

9,330 

13,876 

18,287 

48,909 

5-6 

9-5 

191 

28‘4 

37-4 

2 


1886 

2,858 

4,562 

9,086 

13,829 

17,439 

47,774 

6 

9-5 

19 

29 

36'5 

1 


1887 

2,906 

4,474 

8,686 

13,842 

17,482 

47,390 

61 

9-5 

18'3 

29'2 

36-9 

7 


1888 

3,332 

4,534 

8,403 

13,616 

18,351 

48,236 

69 

9-4 

17-4 

28-2 

381 

5 


1889 

3,044 

4,156 

8,128 

13,464 

17,572 

46,364 

6-6 

9 

17-5 

29 

379 

4 


1890 

2,741 

4,076 

7,365 

12,956 

17,515 

44,653 

6-2 

91 

16-5 

29 

39-2 

3 


1891 

2,443 

3,765 

6,781 

12,454 

17,158 

42,601 

57 

8-9 

15'9 

29'2 

40-3 

2 


1892 

2,323 

3,630 

6,534 

12,344 

17,187 

42,018 

5-5 

8-6 

15'6 

291 

40'9 

7 


1893 

2,572 

3,700 

6,659 

12,513 

17,311 

42,755 

6 

8-7 

15-6 

20*2 

40-5 

6 


1894 

2,675 

3,820 

6,704 

12,738 

17,928 

43,865 

61 

8-7 

153 

29 

40-9 

5 

„ 

1895 

2,478 

3,581 

6,509 

12,603 

17,728 

42,899 

5‘8 

8-3 

15'2 

29-4 

41-3 

4 

u 

1896 

2,554 

3,476 

6,356 

12,504 

17,305 

42,195 

61 

8-2 

151 

29-6 

41 

2 

a 

1897 

2,517 

3,438 

6,201 

12,819 

17,695 

42,670 

5-9 

81 

14-5 

30 

41-5 

1 

„ 

1898 

2,748 

3,475 

6,479 

12,883 

17,971 

43,556 

6-3 

8 

149 

29‘6 

41-2 

7 

u 

1899 

2,826 

3,354 

6,568 

12,831 

18,987 

44,566 

6-4 

7-5 

147 

28-8 

426 

6 

„ 

1900 

2,386 

3,338 

6,059 

12,761 

19,276 

43,820 

5'5 

7-6 

13-3 

291 

44 

5 

u 

1901 

1,987 

2,960 

5,746 

12,870 

18,318 

41,881 

4-8 

71 

137 

307 

437 

4_ 


1902 

2,250 

3,072 

5,724 

13,748 

18,737 

43,531 

5-2 

71 

131 

31-6 

43 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE POOR LAWS AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 


APPENDIX No. Y. 


STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE BY THE BELFAST BRANCH OF THE 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF THE BLIND. 


1. We, the undersigned, on behalf of the above- 
named branch, beg respectfully to submit the follow- 
ing recommendations for your kind consideration : — 

2. The president of our League is fully acquainted 
with the Poor Law system in England, but, unfor- 
tunately, the Poor Law Boards of Ireland resort to 
many practices which are very objectionable to those 
who have to seek relief from them. We are dealing 
specially with the blind now. 

3. The Report of the late Royal Commission on the 
Blind contains the following: — The blind are as dis- 
tinct from the ordinary pauper as the ordinary pauper 
is from the criminal. Such is not the case in Ireland. 

4. We therefore recommend : Firstly, that the names 
of blind people in receipt of outdoor relief should not 
be placarded up in public places ; this practice is 
degrading and hurtful. 

5. Secondly, we have a strong objection to relief in 
kind. This sort of relief binds you to certain shops 
for a definite time, and we feel it therefore a kind of 
slavery. Besides, the ready money relief would be far 
more advantageous and beneficial to our people. 


6. Thirdly, all the blind endeavouring to keep little 
homes around them ought to be entitled to outdoor 
relief in case of sickness or distress, as well as people 
employed in local workshops for the blind. 

7. Knowing your report is drawing to a close, we do 
not wish to trespass further upon you, but we sin- 
cerely hope that the few suggestions that we have ven- 
tured to offer will cause your sympathetic and generous 
hearts to feel for a poor people so severely handi- 
capped in a struggle for a decent and humane existence. 

8. We do hope that any recommendations your Com- 
mission may make in regard to the blind may tend to 
make their lives better and brighter in the future than 
they have been in the past. 

We are your most respectful and humble petitioners, 

Lawrence Shields (Chairman). 

Wallace Gillespie (Vice-Chairman). 

George Churchill. 

Thomas Willowby (Treasurer). 

Francis Kenny (Secretary). 
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APPENDIX No. VI 


Conference with Representatives of the Irish Workhouse Association and 
the Irish Women’s Suffrage and Local Government Association. 


The following members of the Commission, viz. : — 

Lord George Hamilton (in the Chair ) ; 

The Right Rev. The Bishop of Ross; 

Sir Henry A. Robinson; 

Mrs. Sidney Webb; and 
Rev. L. R. Phelps — - 

Assembled at the Royal Hibernian Hotel, Dawson Street, Dublin, on Friday, April 24th, 
1908, and received a deputation representing the Irish Workhouse Association and the 
Irish Women’s Suffrage and Local Government Association. The Irish Workhouse 
Association was represented by Mr. Charles Eason, M.A., J.P. ; Mrs. Anna M. Haslam ; 
Miss Buchanan, P.L.G. ; and Miss L. Stephens (Secretary) ; and the Irish Women’s Suffrage 
and Local Government Association by Mrs. Anna M. Haslam (Hon. Secretary) ; and Miss 
Buchanan,. P.L.G. 

Chairman : We are glad to have this opportunity of meeting you, and of discussing 
with you a question of such special importance and of such special interest. How do you 
propose to start the proceedings, Mr. Eason ? 

Mr. Eason : By saying a few words, my Lord. I have a memorandum here which 
I propose to read to you. 

Chairman : I hope it is not long, because unfortunately the time at our disposal 
this afternoon is very limited. 

Mr. Eason : It is not. This deputation represents both the Irish Workhouse Asso- 
ciation and the Irish Women’s Suffrage and Local Government Association.* Lord 
Monteagle, who is the President of the Irish Workhouse Association, whom we should all 
wish to have been here to-day, is unfortunately absent. The Committee think that they 
would just like to avail themselves of the opportunity of discussing the subject with you. 
Collectively, the recommendations of the Vice-Regal Commission have our whole-hearted 
approval, but there are some of them which we should like to discuss. 

Recommendation No. 13 — Sane Epileptics. 

The workhouses selected for the reception of these patients should be really suitable, 
having a sufficient amount of land and suitable surroundings. 

Chairman : Your point is that there should be a sufficient quantity of land attached 
to whatever workhouse may be selected for the particular purpose ? 

Mr. Eason : Yes. Every kind of institution should be inspected regularly by the 
inspectors of the Local Government Board. We do not think that that point is quite 
emphasised enough in the Report. We think, however, that they did intend it. 

Recommendation No. 17 — Boarding-out. 

We agree with the high opinion which the Commission have formed of this method, 
but any recommendation to that effect in respect to children for whom such provision 
is really necessary — the children of persons in the infirmary or whose father is in gaol 
for a temporary period — would have to be carefully considered. We are inclined to 
think that the children could not be separated from their parents. 

Chairman : Take the case of the children of a woman in the workhouse whose illness 
develops and becomes chronic — have the board of guardians any power in such a case 
as that to take the children out of the workhouse ? 
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APPENDIX NO. VI— continued. 

Conference with Representatives of the Irish Workhouse Association and the Irish Women's Suffrage and Local 
Government Association. 


Mr. Eason : There is no such power. 

Miss Buchanan : That is the great difficulty where one parent is m the workhouse. 
We have nearly 400 such children in the South Dublin Union at present. 

Rev. Mr. Phelps : If there is danger to the child from the moral character of the 
parent, the guardians can adopt it ? 

Miss Buchanan : That reform has been carried out on the recommendation of this 
Association which we represent — the Irish Workhouse Association. Some such arrange- 
ment is necessary in connection with the children in the casual wards of the workhouses. 

Chairman : Are there any considerable number of children who go round the country 
with tramps in Ireland ? 

Miss Buchanan : There are no tramps in the Dublin workhouses ; they are casuals. 

Mr. Eason : In the casual wards there are the working men who are drifting down- 
. wards, and temporary cases who would still require some provision to be made for them. 

Chairman : When these people come in for a night into the casual wards, do the 
children sleep with the mother as a general rule ? 

Miss Buchanan : They do. It is the class of ins-and-outs who remain in the work- 
house for a month or so at a time that give us the greatest amount of difficulty. 

Chairman : Your point is that some arrangement should be made to take the child 
away from the parents, or is it merely for the night ? 

Mr. Eason : The idea is that the vagrants should be sent away to the labour houses. 
But they will have to be received in the meantime, and until you decide what it is you 
are going to do with them they will remain in the casual wards. The children should 
certainly be separated from the adults during that period. 

Chairman : You want a special receiving house to be provided — is that the idea ? 

Mr. Eason : The idea is that if the parents were sent to a labour colony there should 
be a power of adoption given to the board of guardians. 

Miss Buchanan : There is a class of parents who are in very indifferent circumstances. 

I do not think that it would be desirable to say that the children should be boarded-out 
because the parents are sent to a labour farm. There must be some arrangement for a 
temporary class. 

Mrs. Webb : You would not necessarily keep them with the parents ? 

Chairman : You might give the parent the control of the child ? 

Miss Buchanan : We ought not to be called upon to support other people’s children 
if at all able to do so themselves. I think the recommendations are rather too sweeping 
in their character. 

Chairman : I rather gather from you that your idea would be in favour of making 
a temporary arrangement only, but you would not relieve the parent of responsibility ? 

Mrs. Haslam : I strongly agree. 

The Bishop of Ross : The school at Pelletstown — would that suit you ? 

Miss Buchanan : I would rather prefer the scattered home system the kind of 
home from which the child could attend the local school. 

Chairman : But the local school authorities might raise objections to this scheme ? 

Miss Buchanan : In one case where the children from the workhouse attended the 
national school in the neighbourhood there was, I know, an objection raised. It is done, 
however, in Derry and I think in some other places as well. 

Sir Henry Robinson : The children need not wear any distinctive garb ? 

Miss Buchanan : The greatest objection is, of course, to be expected from the parents 
of the other children attending at the national school. 

The Bishop of Ross : The arrangement works well, I think, in Mullingar. 

Mrs. Haslam : And in Newry also. The idea that most appealed to me was the one 
that they have adopted in Croydon in England. They have three homes there where 
the ins-and-outs are kept. It is a most admirable arrangement in every way. I 1 161 
times out of number to get that system or something like it adopted m Ireland. 
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Mr. Eason : The Vice-Regal Commission in their fortieth recommendation propose 
that the number of guardians throughout the country should be reduced to the number 
■of elected guardians prior to the passing of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898. 
That is a subject in wnich my friend Mrs. Haslam is very keenly interested indeed, because 
if the recommendation were adopted in its entirety it would very probably result in a 
reduction of the number of ladies on the Poor Law boards in the country — if not in their 
total exclusion. 

Mrs. Haslam : When the proposal was first made, my Association — The Irish Women’s 
Suffrage and Local Government Association — wrote to Mr. Balfour, and we also wrote 
to fifty or sixty of the leading guardians throughout the country. We reduced into a 
printed form a summary of the answers which we received to our Circular. There were 
only two cases in which we received replies that were favourable to the suggested reduc- 
tion. Then they asked me what proposition I had to make. I quite agree with the 
Report of the Vice-Regal Commission that the number of guardiars is at present far too 
large in many cases. Eighty, seventy, or sixty, as they often have on a board, is much too 
big a number. What I suggested was the amalgamation of the smaller electoral districts, 
and to still retain two guardians from each of the enlarged districts. Now in Dublin 
there are four or more guardians sent from each of the wards. That number might, with 
advantage, be cut down to two. I am very deeply interested in the subject of women’s 
representation on these Poor Law boards. I am sometimes called the mother of the 
women guardians in Ireland, and l am, I must confess, a very old woman — having already 
Teached my eightieth year— and I have struggled for years and years to secure a proper 
number of women on these public boards. It was we who got Mr. Johnston to introduce 
his Bill into the House of Commons. The number of guardians might certainly be reduced 
to two in Dublin with advantage from each of the wards. In the country districts, how- 
ever, if the number was reduced to one from each of the electoral divisions, we women 
would not have any chance of success at the polls. The words of the recommendation 
of the Commission on this point are : “ We think that the number of guardians through- 
out all Ireland should be reduced to the number of elected guardians prior to the year 
1898. This recommendation we intend to be operative as regards all rural councillors 
and also as regards the urban representatives that would be associated with rural councillors 
for Poor Law purposes.” That means reducing the number of guardians to be elected 
from two to one. If only one guardian is to be elected in a division it will certainly not 
be a woman. My association is very strong on the peint. 

Mrs. Webb : Would it not meet the difficulty if women were not elected but co-opted 
on the Poor Law boards ? ' 

Mrs. Haslam : We are very strong also upon the subject of cc-option. A guardian 
who has been merely co-opted on the board has not nearly the same standing at the meet- 
ings as if she were elected in the ordinary way. 

Chairman : Two members are returned from each of the electoral divisions at present. 
You think that if the numbers were reduced below that point it will result in women 
representation on these Poor Law boards being very generally cut down ? 

Mrs. Haslam : I do most decidedly. If there is only one guardian to be elected 
for a district, a woman would not stand the remotest chance of being returned. Unless, 
perhaps, a lady owned the whole of the town, or had some very commanding position 
and influence in the place — like Lady Monteagle in Limerick, for instance. 

Miss Buchanan : If there is only one person to be elected it will certainly be a man 
■and not a woman. There is a chance for us if there are two guardians to be elected. 

The Bishop of Ross : The rural district council, which is also the board of guardians, 
are the road authority for the district and they are the bridge authority also. They 
have besides to look after the children, the workhouse, and the hospital. Women would 
be excellent in controlling the affairs of the workhouse and the hospital, but they know 
nothing about roads and bridges. Would that not account for the reason why, if there 
was only one rural district councillor and Poor Law guardian to be elected, a man would 
necessarily have to be elected ? 

Mrs. Haslam : I am aware . of that difficulty. One lady told me of the work she 
had tried to do in connection with the labourers’ cottages. She was ultimately co-opted 
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on the. board of guardians. She told me herself that she did not feel that she had the 
same influence as if she had been elected in the ordinary way. 

Sir Henry Robinson : If you reduce the number of electoral divisions throughout 
the country, you also reduce the number of guardians. Your proposal is, I think, to 
reduce the number of electoral divisions ? 

Mrs. Haslam : Yes, that is my suggestion. I think that there would still be a chance 
for us women at the polls if the electoral divisions were reduced in number. 

Sir Henry Robinson : Let us see how that idea would work out in practice. Let us 
say there were fifty electoral divisions in a union. That would necessarily mean at present 
a board of guardians consisting of 100 members. You would reduce the number of elec- 
toral divisions to twenty-five. In that event would not the ladies lose their chance ot 
election ? Would not all the fifty guardians holding the seats be men ? In that case 
would any lady be elected ? 

Mrs. Haslam : A better class of persons would come forward as candidates for the 
Poor Law if there were a smaller number to be elected than there are at present, 
least, that is my idea. I may be quite wrong. 

Chairman : Your suggestion is to double the size of the present electoral divisions ? 
Tell me, would that plan do you think be invariably feasible ? 

Mrs. Haslam : If it was a very large electoral division there might have to be more 
than two guardians from it. 

Chairman : Would you put it on the ground of population or size ? What is the 
present unit for the county council ? 

Mrs. Haslam : I am afraid that I cannot answer you that question. 

Chairman : Are there any ladies on the county councils ? 

Mrs. Haslam : No. 

Chairman : Or on the municipal councils ? 

Mrs Haslam : No. There are, however, ladies on the urban district councils. We 
have Lady Dockrell in Blackrock ; we have Miss Robinson in Portrush ; and there 
is also a lady in Kilkee. 

Chairman : Is there a greater prejudice against ladies in connection with municipal 
matters than in Poor Law matters ? 

Mrs. Haslam : There probably is ; nevertheless, of our 86 women guardians, 32 
have been elected as Rural Councillors as well. But the prejudice, I think, is gradually 
diminishing in our larger areas. 

Chairman : The whole tendency of modern legislation is to increase the area of local 
administration going rather in the direction of boroughs and counties. That necessitates 
a central body and a number of local committees composed of persons with local knowledge 
and experience. I should like very much to know from you if women aspire to be put 
on the central body, or would they consent to be on the local body only ? Would they 
be content to have their sphere of action confined to the local committees entirely . 

Mrs. Haslam : As I have shown, a considerable proportion of our women are 
willing to undertake the duties of Rural District Councillors, as well as those of Poor 
Law Guardians ; but for the present, so far as I am capable of judging, there are not 
very many who are anxious to serve upon the larger bodies. 

Chairman : That meets woman’s wishes and woman’s mission ? They get knowledge 
of individual cases— they get knowledge from the actual contact with the institutions— 
and they leave the consideration and decision of financial matters entirely to the central 
body. If they confine themselves to dealing with the sick and with the aged and with 
kindred matters — if that meets your views we would go with you to that extent. 

Mrs. Haslam : In Ireland we are getting slowly to interest women in public questions. 
I know that we are succeeding in doing it. I see it year by year. Women who want to 
help us in social matters are beginning to make their presence known and felt. 

Chairman : We are, I may say, unanimous in thinking that women’s powers should 
be increased. In looking after the wants of the children, and in matters of that descrip- 
tion, the presence and the assistance of the ladies would be a decided advantage to the 
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administration of that branch of the Poor Law. If, however, as it seems to me that it 
is the tendency to increase the area of administration, there will be a difficulty for the 
ladies to meet and overcome as regards their chance of election at the polls. I think 
that I understand from you that ladies cannot be elected on the county councils ? 

Miss Buchanan : That is so. 

Mrs. Webb : Before we knew that women were disqualified, we succeeded in getting 
women elected on the county council in London. 

Mrs. Haslam : I think that in proportion to our numbers we have done quite as 
well as the ladies have done in England. There are, however, still about 120 boards of 
guardians in Ireland in which women are not represented. 

Rev. Mr. Phelps : That comes later. . 

Chairman : It is, I think, most desirable that women’s influence in Poor Law ad- 
ministration should be increased, and they ought to receive every encouragement to take 
an active part in the Poor Law service of the country. 

Mrs. Haslam : I think that at the next election our numbers will be very largely 
increased. I am almost sure of it. 

Mr. Eason : The Vice-Regal Commission deal with the subject of outdoor relief in 
their Report. On that point I would like to refer to the paper (Paper handed, to Chairman) 
which was read on this subject by Lord Monteagle, the President of the Irish Workhouse 
Association, at a conference held in Dublin in December, 1906. His Lordship’s paper 
is printed as an Appendix to the Annual Report of the Irish Workhouse Association for 
the year 1906. Lord Monteagle is apprehensive that there may be a very considerable 
increase in the amount of outdoor relief as the result of some of the recommendations 
which were made by the Vice-Regal Commission. He urges that sufficient attention 
has not been paid to this very important subject by the Commission. On p. 14 
of his paper he draws attention to the great increase which has taken place in the 
amount of outdoor relief during recent years. There are several directions in which 
he anticipates that the Report may increase the amount of outdoor relief — the provisions 
as regards the aged and the working men who are unable to get work tend in that direc- 
tion. Land-holders are no longer to be disqualified from being entitled to receive out- 
door relief. 

Sir Henry Robinson : The recommendation is that there should be no restriction 
in the case of land holders — that the quarter of an acre test should be repealed. 

The Bishop of Ross : What Lord Monteagle fears is that the adoption of these recom- 
mendations which you have mentioned would result in an increase in the amount of out- 
door relief ? 

Mr. Eason : Yes. 

Mrs. Webb : What does he object to ? 

Mr. Eason : He thinks that humanitarian feelings will lead to the substitution of 
outdoor relief in very many cases where the almshouse would be the more suitable remedy. 

Sir Henry Robinson : Do yon approve of the electoral division of rating for outdoor 
. relief, that is one of the recommendations ? Do you approve of it ? 

Mr. Eason : I do. I think that there is also a proposal to pay a rate-in-aid for out- 
door relief in towns ? 

Chairman : Yes, you are quite right ; that is Recommendation No.' 25. 

The Bishop of Ross : The necessities of the electoral division are not always the neces- 
sities of the union ? 

Mr. Eason : That is a detail which is not sufficiently understood. It is generally 
discussed in a general way. 

Mrs. Haslam : Could not half of the cost of outdoor relief be borne by the Govern- 
ment ? 

The Bishop of Ross : What about the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? What do you 
think he would have to say to that ? 

Mrs. Haslam : He is always the difficulty. 
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The Bishop of Ross : Is Lord Monteagle’s idea that they would be badly treated 
on outdoor relief, is that the ground of his objection ? 

Mr. Eason : No. It is the financial danger— the danger of increasing the cost. 

Chairman : Lord Monteagle’s objection is that they would not be properly cared 
for, or that they would cost more — which do you say it is ? 

Mr. Eason : His objection is partly founded on the added cost. 

Chairman : If the cost were not greater you would have no objection ? 

Mr. Eason : No. Within certain limits I would be rather inclined to be in favour of it. 

Chairman : Is outdoor relief more economical than indoor relief, do you think ? 

Mr. Eason : Given that it was properly administered, it might be more economical. 
But the system leads to the multiplication of cases and tends to general demoralisation. 
This is the view taken by Lord Monteagle. He thinks that checks are necessary in the 
administration of outdoor relief. On this point he says in his paper : “I am by no means 
enamoured of institutions, and (given that self-sacrificing and constant care of the officials, 
of honorary committees, and inspectors which the Commissioners postulate as a sine 
qua non), I believe an outdoor system might be more economical than an indoor system 
as it is undoubtedly more humane. But do not let the public and the ratepayers be 
deceived, without that essential condition— and it certainly does not exist in Ireland 
at present — it is not economical nor is it even really humane, for it is but cruel kindness 
to introduce such a pauperising influence as outdoor relief inevitably becomes to the 
whole working class population wherever it is administered corruptly or even without 
discrimination.” 

Mrs. Webb : With the aged persons you would settle the difficulty by giving them 
pensions ? 

Mr. Eason : We have not quite come to that yet. 

Chairman : But the workhouses are to be abolished under this scheme ? 

Mr. Eason : A number of persons will certainly take their discharges from the work- 
house. But the chronic sick — are these people to be sent to the alms houses or what is 
to become of them ? I fear the result of the abolition of the workhouse test for relief. 
It must inevitably lead to increased expenditure. Under the Report of the Vice-Regal 
Commission working men will be free to receive outdoor relief so long as they are looking 
for employment, and the ne’er-do-wells are to be sent to labour homes. There is no 
proper machinery for distinguishing between these two classes of persons. 

Chairman : The genuine working man will have to get a pass to go from place to 
place until he finds work, that is Paragraph 219 of the Report. They must be able to 
produce evidence of what they are doing before they will be entitled to receive any help 
from the relieving officer. That system is adopted in Germany. It could only be adapted 
to this country with many safeguards, is that your opinion ? 

Mr. Eason : In the absence of safeguards there is in my opinion a very great danger 
of a considerable increase in the amount of outdoor relief as a result of that proposal 
of the Commission. 

Chairman : You approve of the Report of the Vice-Regal Commission, and yet you 
seem inclined to impugn the whole foundation of that Report. 

Mr. Eason : The approval of it is rather too general. 

Chairman : If you think a reform is worth promoting you must be prepared to over- 
come opposition. Your Association appears to be unanimous in thinking that the out- 
standing feature of the Report is the principle of classification which it proposes to intro- 
duce into the whole Poor Law system ? 

Mr. Eason : Yes. It is important to distinguish between the genuine working man. 
who is really on the look out for work and the tramp. 

Chairman : The man who wants to get a ticket from the relieving officer must be 
able to produce satisfactory evidence as to his bona fides ? 

Mr. Eason : Employers do not, as a rule, give certificates in this country, nor do 
employees get discharges when they are leaving an employment. In future, if this scheme 
were established in Ireland, they would be required as a matter of course. 
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Chairman : People may not like "because they are not accustomed to do it at present. 

1 Mr. Eason : Pressure will have to be put upon the employers. A better system 
of registration will be necessary. I do not think the idea will be popular among the 
employee class. 

Mrs. Webb : Could not outdoor relief be more properly administered by a paid judicial 
officer ? 

Miss Buchanan : It would, I think, be an advantage to put it into the hands of a 
judicial officer. It would be setting up a machine like standard. But he certainly, 
if he were to be a success in his post, ought to be a person who has made a particular 
study of the subject. The personal element should not come into the question when it 
is public money that is being distributed. That is one of the cardinal faults of the 
present method. 

Chairman : Your official must be irremovable ? Who would appoint him ? What 
is the position in that respect of the relieving officers at present ? 

Sir Henry Robinson : They are appointed in the first instance by the local board 
of guardians, and they can only be removed by the Local Government Board. 

Mrs. Webb : If the judicial officer does not do his work in a satisfactory manner 
he could be removed. 

Chairman : It would be difficult to displace judicial officers, and we all know that 
Judges are for all practical purposes irremovable. 

Rev. Mr. Phelps : Do you think that a lady would stand a chance of being returned 
at the* head of the poll if she stood on that programme — if she announced herself as a 
thorough and consistent opponent of all outdoor relief ? 

Miss Buchanan : I think that if she said her object in going forward was that if 
she were elected she might have the opportunity of opposing the grant of outdoor relief,, 
she would not stand very much chance of success. 

Chairman : Putting it plainly, the policy of granting outdoor relief is a popular 
one in the country ? If there is a question of a popular policy there is no place for the 
reformer ? 

Miss Buchanan : That is so. 

Mrs. Webb : An election is a bad way of getting the most suitable person. Do you 
not agree with me ? 

Mr. Eason : There is a recommendation in the B.eport as to the method of dealing 
with unmarried mothers, and as to taking proceedings against the putative fathers of 
their children. The recommendation as to the putative fathers is not decisive enough 
in my opinion. They say in the Report that the question whether a law ought not to 
be passed enabling mothers to proceed in their own name against the putative father 
of their children and to obtain affiliation orders against him may be open to objections, 
though they are not aware of them. I am strongly of the opinion that the matter ought 
to be pressed and passed into law. 

Chairman : The proposal is that the mothers of these illegitimate children should 
be sent to suitable homes, and that facilities should be afforded for bringing actions against 
the father ? 

Mr. Eason : Yes. 

Chairman : You think that they rather hesitate in giving expression to their recom- 
mendations ? 

Mr. Eason : Yes, that is what I complain of. I do not understand the necessity 
for the great caution they displayed in recommending the provision of a remedy which 
all are agreed is not only proper but absolutely necessary. 

Rev. Mr. Phelps : Is not that part of the common law of the country ? 

Mr. Eason : No, not of Ireland. We went as a deputation to Mr. Wyndham when 
he was Chief Secretary on this very matter. 

Rev. Mr. Phelps : I thought that the laws of the two countries were the same on 
this point. 
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Sir Henry Robinson : Boards of guardians can institute proceedings against the 
fathers of illegitimate children who become a charge upon tne rates, but the mother has 
no remedy in her own name. 

Chairman : One of their suggestions is an extremely strong one, that of sending 
unmarried mothers to institutions ? 

Mr. Eason : Yes. 

Chairman : Any proposals that tend to curtail the liberty of the subject will have 
to be very carefully considered ? And this is certainly one of them ? 

Mr. Eason : I agree. 

Chairman : You think that some powers of detention and restraint are necessary 
in some particular kinds of cases ? 

Mr. Eason : Yes. 

Chairman : It would have to be done quietly but firmly ? 

Mr. Eason : Precisely. 

Chairman : In England the number of illegitimate children of feeble-minded mothers 
is becoming really serious ? 

Mr. Eason : It is hardly fair in a case of that sort that the man should escape from 
all punishment. It is, however, a very difficult subject to discuss at length, and partly 
for that reason and partly because it cannot be considered under all circumstances and 
at all times, it gets little or no attention at public meetings. 

Chairman : These proposals of the Vice-Regal Commission put the great bulk of 
the expenditure on the county rate. Will not the. county councils want more power 
i 0 f controlling the expenditure than it is proposed to give them ? The boards of guardians 
of a union district will not be permitted to handle and apply moneys collected from the 
entire of the county without demur from the regularly constituted and appointed authority 
for the county, namely, the county council ? Has that not occurred to you ? 

Mr. Eason : I am rather inclined to think that it is the boards of guardians under 
the proposed scheme who will have the cause for grievance and not the county councils. 
The boards of guardians are certain to raise a loud and vigorous protest against what 
is sought to be done. As I read the proposals, they will bereft with practically nothing 
else to do than to grant outdoor relief and look after the children. 

Chairman : Has it ever been contemplated that this Report of the Vice-Regal Com- 
mission will lead to the abolition of boards of guardians altogether ? It is, I rather think, 
assumed that there will be local committees in each area. 

Mr. Eason : I think myself that there is far too much importance attached to the 
notion of shifting the area of charge. They seem to lose sight of the fact that whatever 
the area in the end it still has to be paid by the people. 

Chairman : If you accept the far-reaching proposals of the Commission you, of course, 
will set in motion all the elaborate machinery that it is considered will be requisite for 
carrying them into effect, and incidentally the displacement to a very large extent of 
the boards of guardians, a result which, by the way, you have already pointed out yourself . 

Mr. Eason : It follows from the adoption of the Report. 

The Bishop of Ross : Look at the way the lunatic asylums are managed and con- 
trolled at present. They have to be supported out of the county at large rate. Tne 
Committee of Management consists of a certain number of members of the county council, 
and some additional members are nominated who are not members of the county 
council. If you have a county alms house, and have it maintained by a county rate, 
you must set up some authority representative of the whole county to manage it ? 

Mr. Eason : I quite follow that. 

Chairman : Unfortunately, I find that we are obliged to go off to keep another 
appointment which has been made for some little time for this afternoon. We are much 
obliged for the assistance you have given us in our labours. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE POOR LAWS 


Telephone: 1310, Victoria. 
Telegrams: “Succouring, London.” 


All communications should be 
addressed to — 

The Secretary. 


AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 

68, Victoria Street, 

"Westminster, S.W. 

May 10th, 1907. 


Sir, 

I am desired by Lord George Hamilton, the Chairman of the above Commission, to inform you that the Commission 
have been appointed by His Majesty the King, to enquire inter alia into the various means which have been adopted 
outside the Poor Laws for meeting distiess arising from want of employment. 

Perhaps the most important of these means have been afforded by the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905. The 
Commissionproposeto'takeup this part of their inquiry very shortly, and are accordingly most anxious to enlist in 
this matter the vauable experience of the Distress Committees set up under the Act. 


I. am accordingly to say that the Commission will esteem it a favour if your Distress Committee would kindly 
forward to me the answers which in their opinion should be given to the questions contained in the enclosed form. It 
would be a convenience if the form duly filled up were returned to me at the abov6 address not later than June 1st. 

I -» : 

I am desired by Lord George Hamilton to add that should your Distress Committee desire to add any observations 
in addition to the answers to these questions, the Commission will be most happy to consider them, but in such event 
the additional observations should be sent in to me on a sheet separate from the form of questions. 

I shall be very glad to afford you any further information or assistance in my power, and beg to remain. 

Your obedient Servant, 


The Clerk to the Distress Committee. 


R. G. Duff. 

Secretary. 


UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN ACT, 1905. 


Name of Distress Committee _ 


QUESTION. _ ANSWER. 

1. Has the operation of the Unemployed Workmen Act, 

1905, been so far effective as to justify its renewal ? 

2. In the event of the renewal of the Act, in which ways, 

if any, should it be amended ? 

3. What method of investigating the cases of applicants 

is pursued by your Committee ? 

4. Has it been found possible to give preference to 

particular classes of applicants in accordance with 
the Local Government Board Regulations, and, 
if so, to what extent ? 

5. Is preference given to any classes of applicants other 

than those specified in the Local Government 
Board Regulations ? 

6. Has the provision of work under the Act tended to 

attract people from outside areas, notwithstanding 
the residential qualification required . 

7. What provisions of the Act have been found most 

useful 1 
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QUESTION 1. 


Has the operation of the Unemployed Workmen Act. 

BALLYCROY.— Yes ! The operation of the Unem- 
ployed Workmen Act, 1905, has been both effective 
and beneficial so far at least as to justify its 
renewal. 

BALLYMENA. — Inoperative in this locality. 

BET.MULLET.— Yes. 

CLONMEL.— No. The Act is useless in places like 
Clonmel. The Corporation find it necessary to 
provide work for the unemployed and to pay 
for it out of the borough rate. This is done by 
employing the men on extra work on the roads, 
at the quarry, sandpits and the like. 

DROGHEDA.— Yes. 

GALWAY.— Yes. 


1905, been so far effective as to justify its renewal ? 

KILKENNY. — A distress committee was never con- 
stituted in Kilkenny, and, consequently, no action 
was taken. 

LONDONDERRY. — The distress committee appointed 
under the Act for this city, after several meetings 
and careful considerations of the terms of said 
Act and their powers, came to the conclusion 
that the arrangements as to finance and adminis 
tration were such as to render the Act practically 
valueless, and as a result the committee so advised 
the Corporation, who approved of the decision 
arrived at, and consequently it was dissolved. 

NEWRY.— A distress committee was appointed in 
February, 1906, but after three or four meetings 
no further action was taken. 

RATHMINES.— Yes. 


QUESTION 2. 

In the event o t the renewal of the Act. in which wavs, if any, should it be amended ? 


BALLYCROY. — The operation of the Act, as applied 
to Ireland, should not be fitful or spasmodic, but 
extend from March 1st to July loth yearly — local 
and special circumstances being duly considered. 

BALLYMENA.— Cannot give any suggestion. 

BELMULI.ET. — Worked satisfactorily as it is. 

CLONMEL.— 

DROGHEDA. — The amount of the grant ought to be 
increased, and the amount of clerical work reduced : 
there should be less details and records required, 
in order that the expenses may be lessened and 
the work of relieving distress more easily and 
quickly dealt with. 

GALWAY. — The Act worked very well in Galway. 

KILKENNY.— 

LONDONDERRY.— 


NEWRY.— 

RATHMINES. — To extend the provisions of Sec. 1 (5) 
by empowering the central body to aid the emi- 
gration or removal to another area, subject, of 
course, to the provisions of Art. 4 of the Regula- 
tions (Organisation for Unemployed) (Ireland), 
1905, of an unemployed person or any of his 
dependents, notwithstanding that such unemployed 
person should not have been resident within the 
area for not less than twelve months immediately 
before his application. It is obvious that those 
unemployed persons who have been for only a 
short time resident within the area can be more 
easily induced to move elsewhere if there is a 
prospect of obtaining employment, while on the 
other hand the removal of such persons by reducing 
the number of unemployed persons within the 
area indirectly benefits those who have been for 
a longer time resident within it. 


QUESTION 3. 


What method of investigating the cases of 
BALLYCROY.— The committee, the members of which 
are intimately acquainted with the condition of 
the entire population, first have read over the 
names of all residents whose Poor Law valuation 
is under £7, and only the very poorest, who are 
able to work, are first employed. 

-BALLYMENA. — In accordance with the Regulations 
issued by the Local Government Board. 
BELMULI.ET. — Sub-committees for the various parishes 
were appointed, consisting of the Poor Law 
guardians, relieving officers and clergymen, and 
these, having an intimate knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the people, selected the persons for 
employment. 


applicants is pursued by your Committee ? 

CLONMEL.— 

DROGHEDA. — Being a small town, it was divided into 
districts for investigation by members of the 
committee acquainted with each locality, and 
they were satisfied before any applicant was 
employed. 

GALWAY. — Personal inquiry into each case. 

KILKENNY.— 

LONDONDERRY.— 

NEWRY.— 

RATHMINES. — Peisonal investigation by members jaf 
committee. 


QUESTION 4. 

Has it been found possible to give preference to particular classes of applicants in accordance with the Local Government 
Board’s regulations, and, if so, to what extent ? 


BALLYCROY. — Yes. To those applicants who are 
destitute, and entitled to Poor Law relief out of 
the rates, preference is given. 

BALLYMENA. — No. 

BET.MULLET. — Yes. The poorer classes were selected 
, in every instance. 


persons who were in a very baa way; a great 
many deserving men could not be employed. 

GALWAY. — Work was given as far as possible to any 
who were destitute or who were out of work and 
had families. 

KILKENNY.— 


CLONMEL.— 

DROGHEDA.— Preference was given to the most deserv- 
ing, but owing to want of funds the committee 
had not the means of employing any but those 


LONDONDERRY.— 

NEWRY.— 

RATHMINES.— Not yet. 
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APPENDIX No. VII. — continued. 


IRELAND, 


Replies by Distress Committees to Questions circulated on the subject of the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905. 
QUESTION 5. 


Is preference given to any classes of applicants other than 

BALLYCROY.— No. 

BALLYMENA.— No. 

BELMULLET.— No. 

CLONMEL— 

DROGHEDA.— Preference was given to those men 
who were known to be out of employment through 
no fault of their own and upon whom families 
depended. 


those specified in the Local Government Board Regulations f 
GALWAY— 

KILKENNY— 

LONDONDERRY— 

NEWRY— 

RATHMINES— No. 


QUESTION 6. 

Has the provision of work under the Act tended to attract people from outside areas , notwithstanding the 
residential qualification required ? 


BALLYCROY. — No. The limited grant allocated to 
the committee is not sufficient for the unemployed 
workmen of Ballycroy North and Ballycroy South. 

BALLYMENA. — Not in this locality. 

BELMULLET— No. 

CLONMEL— 

DROGHEDA. — Only in two places did this occur. 


GALWAY. — Not in Galway. The rate of wages being: 
below the standard rate prevented people applying 
except through absolute necessity and absence of 
other employment. 

KILKENNY— 

LONDONDERRY— 

NEWRY— 

RATHMINES. — We believe so, but are not prepared, 
at present to say to what extent. 


QUESTION 7. 

What provisions of the Act have been found most useful ? 


BALLYCROY. — The temporary provision pending the 
establishment of proper organisation as set forth 
in Par. 3, p. 6. 

BALLYMENA. — Obsolete in this locality. 

BELMULLET. — The Act in its entirety was received 
with popular favour. 

CLONMEL— 

DROGHEDA. — Those providing funds to employ persons. 

GALWAY— 


KILKENNY— 

LONDONDERRY— 

NEWRY— 

RATHMINES. — The voluntary contributions entrusted 
to my committee were so insignificant that the 
committee have not been in a position to give 
a fair trial to any of the provisions of the Act 
except those of Sec. 1, Sub-sec. (3), by endeavouring 
to procure work for applicants in which to a very 
limited extent they were successful. 


QUESTION 8. 
Separate observations. 


BALLYCROY. — In the experience of this committee 
no system of relief hitherto adopted in this parish 
has been productive of so much good as that 
under the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905. 
BALLYMENA— 

BELMULLET— 

CLONMEL— 

DROGHEDA— 

GALWAY— 


KILKENNY— 

LONDONDERRY— 

NEWRY— 

RATHMDLES. — (1) Owing to lack of funds, our com- 
mittee never was in a position to give a fair trial! 
to the Act. (2) The views expressed in the 
replies are those of merely a small number of 
the committee, only a few members being present, 
when the questions were under discussion. 
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APPENDICES : 


APPENDIX No. VIII. 

Handed in by Dr. Joseph Smyth. 

HOSPITAL PLANS. 

In * e . „« *. — - 'J&2: 

S* Sya, one e. L Medio.l Inspect o. the loop! Board, 

tot f„, a Cottage Ho.pit.l trith eight tads, the secohd for a Hospital srith thittydhtee beds. 
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